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PREFACE. 


In  1875  the  Cobden  Club  published  a  volume  of  Essays 
upon  Local  Government  by  different  writers,  ^ving  some 
account  of  its  rise  and  of  its  working  both  in  our  own 
and  in  various  foreign  countries.  Since  that  time  the  ques- 
tion has  grown  in  importance,  until  it  now  stands  in  the- 
very  (ore-front  of  our  practical  politics.  Indeed,  the  present 
Government,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ihe  Prime  Minister, 
has  declared  it  to  be  one  upon  which  legislative  action 
must  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Committee 
of  the  Cobden  Club  is  therefore  glad  that  it  is  able  to  publish 
a  fresh  volume  of  Essays  dealing  with  the  question  of  "  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom."  The 
Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  purpose 
the  services  of  able  men,  who  have  respectively  dealt  with 
different  branches  of  this  most  unportant  subject.  The  writers 
do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  have  treated  exhaustively  the 
various  portions  of  it  severally  dealt  with  by  them.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  so  within  the  limits,  necessarily 
restricted,  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present.  But  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  writers  have  contributed  mvkch,  bo\>\ 


by  their  cardul  statement  of  facts  and  by  tbeii  practical 
suggestions,  tov/ards  enabling  their  readers  to  understand  what 
is  the  actual  condition  of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  foim  some  idea,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  reforms  of  which  our  present  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  stands  so  greatly  in  need. 

J.  W.  PROBYN. 

January,  1883. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


The  following  Essay,  originally  published  in  1875,  has  been 
entirely  re-wmtten  for  the  present  volume.  In  revising  the 
statistics,  I  have  consulted  the  latest  official  returns.  For 
much  valuable  information  on  the  existing  system  of  Local 
Government,  I  have  been  indebted  to  a  Memorandum  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  in  1877,  and  issued  with  a  Preface 
by  Messrs.  \^^llliam  Rathbone,  M.?.,  and  Samuel  Whitbread, 
M.P.  For  several  descriptive  passages,  I  have  been  indebted 
to  my  own  volume  on  "  English  Land  and  English  Landlords," 
published  at  the  end  of  1880. 


Dtc,  1881. 


George  C.  Brodrick. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   IN  ENGLAND. 

Bv  THE   HON.  GEORGE   C.   BRODRICK, 
lyarJm  e/  Mtrlen  Ctllige,  Ox/ard. 


The  oiigin  of  Local  Goventment  in  England,  tike  that  of  our 
civil  liberty,  must  be  sought  in  the  primitive  but  well-otdered 
communities  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Guizot,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  no  government 
but  Local  Government  can  have  any  practical  existence,  and 
that  local  rights  are  the  most  important  of  all  rights  for  men 
whose  life  never  goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  fields. 
The  German  nations,  as  described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  were 
nothing  but  associations  of  self-governed  villages,  or  larger 
districts,  occupied  by  separate  families  or  clans,  among  whom 
there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  common  national  alle- 
giance, except  for  purposes  of  war.  Such  was  the  organisation 
of  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  when  they  first  settled  in 
England,  and  though  petty  monarchies  were  founded  in  process 
of  time,  and  ultimately  absorbed  into  one  kingdom  of  England, 
such  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  essential  organisaticRi  of 
the  English  people.  Townships  and  burghs  and  even  counties 
were  not  so  much  fractions  or  subdivisions  of  the  whole 
English  commonwealth,  as  the  integral  units  out  of  which  the 
English  commonwealth  was  moulded  into  national  life.  The 
history  of  Local  Government  in  England  is,  thus,  almost  co- 
extensive with  constitutional  history  during  the  period  befotc 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  and  fills  a  very  Lirge  space  in  constitu- 
tional hUtoiy,  until  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament  became 
firmly  established  under  Edward  I.  and  his  two  successors. 

Even  after  this  period,  and  down  to  the  very  close  of  the 
great  metamorphic  era  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  institu- 
tions of  England  retained  many  traces  of  their  tribal  origin. 
As  manors  gradually  extinguished  townships,  and  freeholders 
passed  into  free  tenants,  both  administration  and  jurisdiction 
became  less  and  less  democratic  The  ancient  town-moot  of 
the  village  republic  was  transformed  into  the  lord's  court-baron; 
the  hundred-court  lost  its  authority,  as  the  court-leet  usurped 
its  most  important  function ;  the  county  courts  themselves 
ceased,  at  last,  to  be  the  forvm  plebeia  justitia  et  theairum 
comitivte  fotestaiis.  The  Curia  Regis  alone  was  able  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  great  barons,  and  before  the  circuits  of  Royal 
Judges  checked  the  worst  abuses  of  baronial  jurisdiction,  had 
been  so  extended  by  Saxon  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  or  the 
creation  of  Norman  "liberties"  and  "honours,"  that  large 
tracts  of  country  were  practically  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
ancient  popular  courts.  The  Royal  Forests  were  under  a 
separate  local  government,  more  or  less  popular,  indeed,  in 
its  theoretical  constitution,  but  highly  tyrannical  in  its  actual 
operation. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  if  feudal  government 
was  less  popular  in  its  spirit  than  Anglo-Saxon  government,  it 
was  not  less  truly  local.  The  great  Norman  chieftains,  whose 
castles  towered  over  the  lowly  dwellings  of  burghers  and 
country  freeholders,  who  could  imprison  men  in  their  own 
dungeons,  and  against  whom  few  would  have  dared  to  en- 
force a  judgment  of  the  county  court,  were,  nevertheless, 
stout  champions  of  local  independence,  and,  as  such,  often 
succeeded  in  rallying  around  them  an  enthusiasm  of  local 
patriotism  not  unlike  that  inspired  by  the  cause  of  State-right 
in  America.  Neither  the  feudal  levies,  nor  the  paid  train-bands 
led  into  France  by  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  were  mere 
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casual  assortments  of  recruits  held  together  by  regimental 
discipUne  under  royal  officers ;  they  consisted  of  contingents 
raised  by  purely  local  enlistment,  if  not  by  virtue  of  military 
tenures,  from  separate  lordships  and  townships,  in  which  neigh- 
bours were  associated  as  comrades  in  arms,  and  commanded 
by  gentlemen  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obey.  The 
same  necessity  of  consulting  local  sentiment,  and  governing 
through  local  agency,  made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  civil 
administration.  Long  before  the  method  of  trial  by  jury  was 
applied  to  civil  suits  and  criminal  prosecutions,  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  ascertain  local  customs,  grievances,  and  fiscal 
liabilities,  by  local  inquests  or  "recognitions,"  upon  sworn 
evidence  from  inhabitants  of  the  district  Without  such  pre- 
vious investigations,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  enforce  general  laws,  emanating  from  a  central 
executive,  which  had  no  sufficient  cognisance  of  local  wants  or 
conditions  until  Parliamentary  representation  was  established. 
Even  Parliamentary  representation  itself  was,  originally,  little 
more  than  an  expedient  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  to  grants  made  01  enactments  passed  by  the  nadonal 
authority ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
some  generations,  the  English  Legislature  was  rather  Federal 
than  Imperial  in  its  essential  character.  In  later  times,  when 
the  monarchy  had  surrounded  itself  with  a  venal  court-party, 
the  country-party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  trained  in  the 
school  of  local  self  government,  upheld  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large.  We  learn  from  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
Philip  de  Comines  that  Louis  XI.,  though  he  succeeded  in 
debauching  the  Ministers  of  Edward  IV.,  could  not  debauch 
the  members  sent  up  to  Parliament  from  the  country ;  the 
same  testimony  is  recorded  by  Pepys  in  the  evil  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that,  before  a 
genuine  public  opinion  had  been  formed  by  the  Press,  the  vices 
of  corruption  and  jobbery  were  less  characteristic  of  Local 
than  of  Imperial  Government  in  this  country. 
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II. 

The  period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  is  by  no  means  eventful  in  the  history  of  Local 
Government.  Its  leading  features  are  the  foundation  and 
abnormal  growth  of  the  Poor  I^ws ;  the  progressive  extension 
of  magistrates'  jurisdiction  in  counties;  and  the  decay  of 
municipal  institutions  in  boroughs.  From  the  political,  as 
well  as  from  the  purely  juridical,  point  of  view,  the  Reform  Act 
of  1S32  must  be  considered  the  real  starting-point  of  Local 
Government  as  it  now  exists  in  England.  The  Norman 
Conquest  itself,  though  it  ushered  in  three  centuries  of 
feudalism,  did  not  leave  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  internal 
economy  of  English  counties  and  boroughs  as  has  been 
left  by  fifty  years  of  progressive  but  unscientific  legislation 
under  a  democratic  impulse.  During  this  period,  all  the  local 
institutions  of  England  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  or 
less  complete  process  of  reconstruction,  conducted  with  an 
absolute  disregard  of  symmetry,  on  principles  equally  remote 
from  the  caste-like  organisation  of  feudal  tenures,  and  from  the 
republican  autonomy  of  Anglo-Saxon  village  communities.  In 
studying  the  English  system  of  Local  Government  in  its  latest 
development,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  bewilder 
our  memories  with  all  the  imperfect  and  tentative  measures 
by  which  it  has  been  wrought  out  What  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  few  local  institutions  of  the  present  day  are  of 
indigenous  growth ;  and  that  even  those  which  are  framed  out 
of  ancient  materials  have  seldom  been  recast  in  the  original 
mould,  but  rather  superimposed  upon  it,  so  to  speak,  by 
mechanical  action.  This  holds  good  of  county  administration, 
but  it  still  more  emphatically  holds  good  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration, which  is  no  longer  uniform  in  its  general  character, 
but  must  be  considered  separately,  as  it  regards  the  metropolis, 
the  corporate  boroughs,  and  the  non-corporate  urban  commu- 
nities. 
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In  the  year  187 1,  it  is  true,  an  important  step  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  centralisation,  by  the  constitution  of  a  new 
Department  of  State,  called  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Under  the  Act  which  established  this  Board,  it  was  invested 
with  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board, 
tt^etber  with  all  those  of  the  Home  Secretary,  in  regard  of 
public  health  and  improvement  of  towns,  registration,  and 
returns  of  local  taxation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  r^iard  of  vaccination  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  the 
following  year,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Alkali  Act  and  Metropolis  Water  Acts,  and  of  the 
Home  Secretary  under  the  Highways  and  Turnpike  Acts,  were 
transferred  to  the  same  department  The  subsequent  reform  and 
consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  may  be  considered  as,  in 
some  degree,  the  result  of  this  administrative  change ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  many,  though  not  all,  branches  of 
Local  Government  in  England  are  now  superintended  by  a 
single  central  authority.  But  we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  progress  of  centralisation  has  done  much  to 
simplify  the  English  system  of  rural  or  urban  economy,  and 
whether  the  complications  imported  into  them  by  law  do  not 
rival  the  diversity  of  local  charters,  franchises,  customs,  and 
spirit,  which,  in  mediasval  times,  stamped  every  country, 
almost  every  borough,  and  many  a  country  village,  with  a 
distinct  individuality  of  its  own. 

I.  Of  all  the  numerous  territorial  divisions  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  Local  Government  now  reposes,  the  largest  and 
the  most  fundamental  is  the  area  of  the  county.  In  point  of 
antiquity,  it  is  true,  parishes,  so  far  as  they  coincide  with 
townships,  must  rank  before  counties ;  but  counties  have 
maintained  both  their  independence  and  theii  integrity,  with 
little  variation,  from  the  earliest  times,  while  parishes  have 
been  merged,  for  many  administrative  purposes,  in  unions  and 
other  artificial  combinations.  It  is  well  known  that  counties 
differ  very  much  both  in  population  and  in  size ;  but  it  is  pro- 
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bably  realised  by  few  that  while  Rutland,  the  smallest,  contaiDS 
but  94,889  acres  and  21,434  inhabitants,  Yorkshire  contains 
no  less  than  3,882,851  acres  with  2,886,309  inhabitants,  and 
Lancashire  1,207,926  acres  with  3,454,235  inhabitants.  The 
average  size  of  counties  is  717,677  acres  of  land;  and  the 
averofje  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  very 
closely  approaches  500,000;  but  whereas  the  former  is 
stationary,  the  latter  is  ever  on  the  increase.  The  greatest 
subdivision  of  the  county  is  that  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
under  the  name  of  Kidings,  in  Lincolnshire  under  the  name  of 
Farts,  in  Sussex  under  the  name  of  Rapes,  and  in  Kent  under 
the  name  of  Lathes.  This  subdivision,  intermediate  between 
the  county  and  the  hundred,  is  not  without  importance,  when 
it  imports,  as  in  Yorkshire,  a.  separate  commission  of  the  peace ; 
but  it  represents  no  separate  type  of  Local  Government,  and 
may  therefore  be  dismissed  from  our  present  consideration. 
The  hundred  itself,  however  interesting  it  may  be  historically, 
and  however  we  may  regret  that  it  was  ignored  in  mapping  out 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  and  other  administrative  districts,  is  no 
longer  the  second  unit  of  county  organisation.  Hundreds,  or 
"  wapentakes,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  North,  are  still  liable 
to  be  rated  for  damages  in  case  of  riot,  but  this  liability  is 
happily  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  remnant  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  which  they  long  retained  have  at  last  been 
abolished  by  statute.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wards, 
liberties,  and  sokes  which  formerly  obstructed  and  complicated 
the  system  of  Local  Government  in  counties,  and  some  relics 
of  which  yet  survive  in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Stannaries, 
It  would  be  equally  unprofitable  to  dwell  on  such  arbitrary 
circumscriptions  as  the  registration  districts  and  sub-districts, 
the  various  inspection  districts,  the  militia  districts,  or  the 
police  districts.  These  districts  have  no  unity  or  individuality 
of  their  own ;  they  are  mere  topographical  fractions,  marked 
off  and  varied  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  county. 
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The  Poor  Law  Union  rests  on  an  enttre]y  different  basis. 
By  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  every  parish  was  charged  with 
the  support  of  its  own  poor,  and  the  distribution  of  poor-relief 
was  entrusted  to  parochial  overseers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  By  the  permissive  Gilbert  Act,  passed 
in  1782,*  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  parish  were 
enabled  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  with  all  the  powers 
of  overseers  except  that  of  making  and  collecting  rates ;  and 
unions  of  parishes  might  be  formed  with  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  local  justices.  The  principles  of  this  Act  were 
embodied  and  vastly  extended  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1834,1  until  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  has  been 
overspread  by  a  network  of  649  unions,  three  of  which  are, 
technically,  incorporated  hundreds,  and  twenty-five,  single 
parishes  under  separate  Boards.  The  rest  are  grouped,  for 
the  most  part,  round  market  towns,  and  consist  on  an  average 
of  twenty-three  civil  parishes,  or  townships.  Not  only  are 
these  unions  the  basis  of  modem  poor-law  administration, 
but  they  have  been  made  by  a  recent  enactment  the  basis 
of  sanitary  administration  in  rural  localities,  and  have 
gradually  come  to  be  treated  as  the  main  secondary  areas 
of  Local  Government  They  are  not,  however,  as  the 
hundreds  were,  living  and  solid  links  between  the  county 
and  the  parish,  nor  are  they  even  integral  sections  or  depart- 
ments of  counties.  On  the  contrary,  their  boundaries  must  be 
largely  rectified,  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  single  counties 
some  200  unions,  which  are  now  situated  partly  in  one  county 
and  partly  in  another.  They  do  not  coincide  with  the  pett)' 
sessional  districts,  of  which  there  are  829,  exclusive  of  102 
boroughs,  with  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace ;  neither 
have  they  afforded  convenient  lines  of  demarcation  for  the 
new  highway  districts.  Moreover,  constant  readjustments 
will  be  necessary,  to  prevent  growing  boroughs  from  over- 
lapping agricultural  unions,  and,  though  difficulties  of  this 
•  33  Geo.  HI.  c.  83.  1 4  *  S  Will  IV.  c.  76. 
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kind  are  incident  to  every  method  of  associating  urban 
with  rural  districts,  they  have  certainly  been  aggravated  in 
this  case  by  an  undue  neglect  of  local  ties  and  landmarks. 
Fortunately,  the  principle  on  which  unions  have  been  con- 
stituted is  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  indefinite  adaptation 
to  any  future  reforms  in  Local  Government ;  in  the  meantime, 
these  motley  aggregations  of  parishes,  linked  together  by  their 
central  workhouses,  must  be  recognised  as  having  become  ad- 
ministrative communities  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  the  parish  itself  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  primary 
and  simplest  area  of  Local  Government  and  taxation  in  rural 
districts.  In  most  cases,  parishes  correspond  exactly  with 
townships,  or  "  villages  " — a  popular  term,  which  soon  found 
its  way  into  the  Statute  Book.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
parish  contains  several  townships,  and  an  Act  of  Charles  II. 
provided  that  in  the  northern  counties,  where  parishes  were 
exceptionally  large,  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  appointed 
in  every  township  or  village.  Hence  the  number  of  civil 
parishes,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  15,400,  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  ecclesiastical  parishes.  No  doubt  this  anomaly 
weakens  the  claim  of  parishes,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  to  be 
treated  as  the  ultimate  and  immutable  foundation  of  local  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  the  independence  of  civil  parishes  has  been 
rudely  infringed  of  late  years  by  the  creation  of  unions  with 
superior  powers  of  poor  law  management,  by  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  imion  chargeability,  by  the  substitution  of 
county  police  for  parish  constables,  by  the  gradual  sub- 
jection of  parish  roads  to  highway  boards,  and  by  other 
steps  in  the  direction  of  centralisation.  It  would  now  be 
too  much  to  say,  with  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  that  "  every  parish 
is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the  State,"  with  its  miniature 
aristocracy  of  the  Church  and  the  land,  and  its  miniature 
democracy  of  ratepayers  assembled,  as  a  parochial  com- 
monalty, in  vestry  meetings.  Nevertheless,  the  parish  still 
retains    a    substantial    remnant    of   its    old    corporate    life, 
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dinging,  as  it  were,  round  the  parish  church  or  burial 
ground  Parochial  overseers  continue,  as  ever,  to  be  the 
authorities  mainly  responsible  for  the  due  collection  of  rates 
and  the  accuracy  of  registers  on  which  electoral  qualifications 
depend  for  their  validity,  while  the  habit  of  common  parochial 
action  is  kept  up  by  annual  vestry  meetings,  and  the  choice  of 
various  representative  officers — not  to  speak  of  less  formal,  but 
not  less  popular,  conventions  of  parishioners  at  the  village 
club,  or  on  the  village  green.  How  far  the  parish  is  fitted 
to  be  a  self-governing  community,  or  even  a  separate  con- 
stituency, is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  later 
stage  of  our  enquiry.  Meanwhile,  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  it  occupies,  with  the  county  and  the  union,  an  actual,  and 
not  merely  historical,  place  in  the  existing  system  of  I^ocal 
Government  in  country  districts. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  these  three  areas  are  such  as 
practically  to  determine,  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  their 
management  The  average  size  of  a  county,  as  we  learn  from 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  before  the  Boundaries  Com- 
mittee, would  be  represented  by  a  square  about  thirty-three 
miles  to  a  side,  or  a  circle  of  eighteen  miles  radius.  The 
superintendence  of  areas  so  extensive  must  often  involve  long 
and  expensive  railway  journeys,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  a 
great  mass  of  details,  and  will  naturally  devolve  either  upon 
highly-paid  officials,  or  upon  gentlemen  of  ample  means  and 
leisure.  The  average  size  of  the  union  would  be  represented 
by  a  square  of  nearly  ten  miles  to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  radius.  Such  an  area,  usually  com- 
prising a  small  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  may 
easily  be  traversed  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the 
aid  of  railways,  and  most  of  its  administrative  business  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  farmers  and  trades- 
people resorting  weekly  to  the  same  market  The  average 
size  of  a  parish  would  be  represented  by  a  square  of  two  miles 
to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of  little  more  than  one  mile  radius,  so 
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that  every  part  of  it  can  be  visited  on  foot,  and  the  parish 
officer,  knowing  every  family  within  it,  can  discharge  most  of 
his  duties  with  no  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  labour. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  in  what  persons  or  bodies  the 
effective  powers  of  Local  Government  over  rural  districts  are 
actually  lodged,  remembering  that,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  rural  districts  contain  about  one-third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  chaotic  distribution  of  these  powers  among  a 
variety  of  authorities  appointed  by  various  methods,  upon 
various  tenures,  and  for  various  terms,  has  become  an  almost 
proverbial  reproach  of  English  administratioa  Certainly,  if 
compactness  and  symmetry  be  the  highest  merits  of  organisa- 
tion, nothing  more  defective  could  well  have  been  devised. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  judged  by  its  results,  the  system 
thus  established,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard,  does  not  compare 
altogether  unfavourably  either  with  that  scientifically  prepared 
by  feudal  lawyers,  or  with  that  founded  on  the  ruins  of  feu- 
dalism in  so  many  Continental  States. 

The  chief  officers  of  counties  are  the  Lord  Ueulenant,  the 
Gustos  Rotulorum,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  magistrates  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  nominated  by  commission  for  life  as  the 
military  vicegerent  of  the  sovere^  in  the  county,  and  usually 
holds  the  distinct  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
county  records,  in  which  capacity  he  appoints  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  The  high  sheriff,  nominated  for  one  year  by  the  Crown, 
is  the  principal  civil  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
county,  the  custody  of  which  is  specially  committed  to  him  by 
letters  patent.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due  election  of 
coroners  and  knights  of  the  shire,  as  well  as  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  all  writs  issued  by  the  superior  courts,  and  is  bound,  as 
of  old,  to  guard  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  within  his 
county. 

It  has  ahready  been  explained  that  by  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament  the  management  of  county  affairs  has  been  mainly 
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vested  in  the  county  ma^rates,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
at  his  own  discretion.  Being  for  the  most  part  landowners  of 
ample  means,  they  receive  no  salary,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  enjoy  the  dignity  of  their  position  without  render- 
ing any  public  services  whatever.  The  more  important  functions 
of  county  magistrates  are  performed  by  them  collectively  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  under  the  presidency  of  an  unpaid  chairman 
elected  by  themselves.  Of  their  minor  functions,  some  can  be 
performed  by  a  single  magistrate,  others  by  Vko  magistrates 
sitting  together  at  Petty  Sessions.  But  the  magistrates  assembled 
at  Quarter  Sessions  exercise  a  general  control,  by  way  of  appeal 
or  revision,  over  the  action  of  individual  magistrates,  or  of 
magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  standing  committees  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  through  which  they  conduct  most  of  their 
business,  are  practically  so  many  little  departments  of  State  for 
the  Local  Government  of  counties. 

The  crirainat  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
extends  to  all  offences,  except  a  few  of  the  most  aggravated, 
which,  by  an  Act  of  1841,  are  withdrawn  from  its  cognisance, 
and  reserved  for  the  Assizes.  A  charge  of  the  lighter  class 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way,  but  for  this  purpose  the 
presence  of  two  justices  at  the  proper  court  house  is  in  most 
'  cases  required  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879 
IVhere  the  charge  is  of  a  graver  class,  importing  the  commis- 
sion of  an  indictable  offence,  the  person  charged  is  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  is  regu- 
larly indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  before  the  Chairman.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  stated  broadly  that  county  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions  have  inherited  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  administrative  authority,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  suitors  of  the  old  county  courts,  while 
the  county  magistrates,  sitting  without  a  jury  in  their  several 
couita  of  Petty  Sessions,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the 
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place  of  the  popular  hundred-courts  and  courts  leet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  old  county-courts, 
having  been  obsolete  for  many  generations,  was  revived  by  an 
Act  of  1846,  not  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  in  the 
new  county  courts,  which  are  constituted  on  a  wholly  different 
principle.  These  courts  are  really  nothing  more  than  provin- 
cial branches  of  the  Imperial  judicature,  since  they  are 
directed  to  be  held  in  circuits  which  have  no  relation  to  county 
boundaries,  and  before  judges  who  are  neither  paid  out  of  the 
local  funds  nor  required  to  have  any  qualification  of  county 
residence.  They  form,  therefore,  no  part  of  county  government, 
'  which  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  is  far  less  complete 
and  self-contained  than  it  was  in  Saxon  times. 

Gaols  had  been  county  institutions  from  very  early  times,  but 
the  authority  of  the  sheriff  over  them  gradually  passed  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  they  were 
definitively  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  ma^tracy.  Until 
recently  the  county  gaol  was  managed  by  a  committee  of 
visiting  justices,  subject,  however,  to  central  inspection,  and 
under  the  obligation  to  comply  with  minute  statutory  provi- 
sions common  to  all  prisons,  as  well  as  with  additional  regu- 
lations made  for  each  prison  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
approved  by  the  Home  Secretary.  In  like  manner,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  gaol  was  defrayed  out  of  county  funds, 
supplemented  by  an  allowance  from  the  National  Treasuiy. 
However,  by  the  Act  of  1877,  county  prisons  and  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  them  were  transferred  to  the  State,  and  the 
entire  control  vested  in  Prison  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  acting  under  his  instructions,  but  in 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements  and  Home  Office  rules 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  Act  gave  power  to  abolish  unne- 
cessary gaols,  and  to  substitute  prisons  in  the  same  or  any 
adjoining  county  in  place  of  other  prisons  over-full,  defective, 
or  inconvenient  These  powers  have  been  laigely  used,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  prisons  have  to  some  extent  ceased  to  b^ 
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county  iDstitutiom.  Each  gaol  has  assigned  to  it  a  visiting 
committee,  consisting  of  justices  del^ated  from  the  benches 
of  the  county  or  counties,  and  boroughs  with  separate  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  it  is  intended  practically  to  serve.  This  com- 
mittee, however,  possesses  no  real  power  beyond  that  of  adju- 
dicating on  offences  committed  in  gaoL  Its  general  functions 
are  practically  limited  to  visiting  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  county  police  force  was  finally  established  by  a  com- 
pulsory statute  of  1856,  for  which  the  way  had  been  paved  by 
various  permissive  or  local  Acts.  For  instance,  the  Lighting 
and  Watching  Act  of  1830  enabled  parishes  to  appoint  paid 
watchmen  and  levy  a  watch-rate,  while  an  Act  of  1831  enabled 
two  justices,  on  an  emergency,  to  appoint  special  constables, 
and  make  them  allowances  out  of  the  county  rate,  fiut  the 
county  police  force,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  constable, 
and  of  district  superintendents  chosen  by  him,  has  now  en- 
tirely superseded,  in  rural  districts,  the  old  elective  high  con- 
stables of  hundreds,  and  petty  constables  of  parishes.  The 
administration  of  the  force  is  mainly  local,  but  partly  also 
subject  to  central  control  The  county  magistrates  appoint 
the  chief  constable,  and  levy  the  police  rate,  by  which  the 
force  is  primarily  maintained.  But  this  local  rate  is  supple- 
mented from  the  Exchequer  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
actual  expenditure  on  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  forces,  a 
proportion  fixed  by  a  new  and  enlarged,  but  still  provisional, 
arrangement  made  in  1874.  The  Secretary  of  State  makes 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  forces ;  his  consent  has  to  be 
obtained  for  the  appointment  of  the  chief  constable,  for  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  men,  and  for  any  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  their  pay  and  cost  of  their  clothing.  The  expense 
of  m^ntaioing  county  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  was  divided 
at  the  same  time,  on  a  very  similar  principle,  between  the 
National  Treasury  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  county,  who  are 
thus  relieved  of  local  charges  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
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nearly  ;^i, 300,000.*  The  management  of  these  asylums  is 
usually  vested  in  a  separate  committee  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but 
the  regulations  made  by  them  must  be  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  It  is  the  practice  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  distribute 
the  charge  of  county  business,  under  diSerent  heads,  among 
different  committees,  appointed  from  their  own  body.  These 
committees,  however,  except  where  expressly  authorised  by 
statute,  have  no  legal  power,  and  their  function  is  confined  to 
recommending  and  reporting.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  committees  regulates  county  finance  and  taxation,  of 
which  annual  returns  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  {hereafter  to  be  described),  and  must  be  laid 
by  its  president  before  Parliament.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  many  of  the  most  representative  powers  of  county 
government,  and  even  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  non-elective  body  of  county  magistrates,  they 
have  also  been  more  or  less  effectually  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Administration.  Indeed,  since  county 
gaols  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
the  Imperial  subsidies  to  the  county  police  and  lunatic  asylums 
have  been  largely  increased,  the  fund  of  which  county  ma- 
gistrates actually  dispose  may  almost  be  called  insignificant 

There  are  various  other  powers  of  Local  Government  be- 
longii^  to  county  magistrates,  some  of  which  are  exercised 
independently  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  and  some  in  sub- 
ordination to  it ;  some  by  magistrates  acting  with  undivided 
authority,  and  some  by  magistrates  acting  conjointly  with 
elected  deputies  of  the  ratepayers.  Perhaps  the  most  despotic 
of  these  powers,  because  exercised  by  magistrates  exclusively 
and  irresponsibly,  is  the  power  of  granting  and  renewing 
licences  to  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  Under 
the  old  licen^ng  system,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
but  mainly  regulated  by  a  statute  of  George  IV.,  public-house 

•  Tliii  bcludn  contiibulloni  from  the  Tnitury  for  the  nmintenaiiceof 
borough  poIlG«. 
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licences  for  rural  districts  were  granted  or  refused  on  annual 
applications  before  two  magistrates  at  special  Petty  Sessions, 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.     By  the  Act  of  1872,  the  right  of  refusing  licences 
without  appeal  was  reserved  to  the  Petty  Sessions,  but  it  was 
provided  that  every  fresh  licence  must  come  for  confinnation 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  instead  of 
before  the  whole  court     The  degree  of  practical  influence  for 
good  or  evil  involved  in  the  discharge  of  this  single  magisterial 
dut>-  can  hardly  be  overstated.      We   cannot  doubt  that  if 
public-houses  had  been  recognised  at  all  in  Saxon  times,  the 
regulation  of  them  would  have  been  vested  in  the  court  of  the 
township,  the  hundred,  or  the  county,  and  "  local  option  "  would 
have  been  fully  established.    It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  the  spirit  of  Ijjcal  Government  in 
modern  days,  that  so  little  discontent  should  have  been  ex- 
cited in  rural  districts  by  the  spectacle  of  non-re presenutive 
law-givers  determining,  not  only  how  many  public-houses  are 
.     sufRcient   for   the   wants  of  each  locality,  but  whether  each 
public-house  shall  possess  a  local  monopoly,  or  be  subjected 
to  depreciation  by  the  competition  of  new  licences.     Under 
the  Licensing  Act  of  1874,  it  is  true,  magistrates  are  ostensibly 
relieved  of  the  discretional  responsibility  as  to  hours  of  open- 
ing and  closing  which  oppressed  them  for  two  years ;  but  they 
^    are   burdened  with  the  still  more  onerous  responsibility  of 
declaring  what  is  or  is  not  a  "populous  place,"  in  which 
'    publicans  and  their  customers  may  enjoy  greater  liberty  than 
,    is  permitted  in  mere  villages.     Meanwhile,  a  landowner  who 
I    happens  to  ovra  a  whole  parish,  thence  called  a  "  close  parish," 
may  entirely  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  within  it  by  simply 
refusing  to  let  any  house  for  the  purpose,  thereby  assuming 
,    exactly  the  same  control  over  the  liberty  of  all  the  inhabitants 
'    which  is  claimed,  under  the  Permissive  Bill,  for  a  majority  of 
the  ratepayers. 

Another  instance  of  unlimited  magisterial  authority  may  b« 
c  I 
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found  in  the  statutable  powers  under  which  the  movements  of 
cattle  maybe  prohibited  during  the  prevalence  of  cattle  plague. 
However  salutary  these  powers  may  have  proved  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  are  assuredly  such  as  our  forefathers  would  never 
have  confided  to  nominees  of  the  Crown  without  the  assistance 
of  elective  officers.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  cases 
in  which  the  State  imposes  no  check,  beyond  the  liability  to 
dismissal,  on  the  paternal  despotism  of  county  magistrates. 
As  fast  as  new  social  wants  have  arisen,  new  powers  have  been 
accumulated  upon  them,  for  want  of  any  other  convenient 
depository,  until  the  magisterial  bench  may  be  said,  generally, 
to  act  both  as  the  driving-wheel  and  as  the  regulator  for  the 
entire  machinery  of  Local  Government  within  each  county, 
except  in  respect  of  Highway,  Poor  Law,  and  Sanitary  ad- 
ministration, where  it  shares  its  authority  with  representatives 
of  the  people. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  counties  acquired  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  highways  within  ihcm,  from  the  humblest 
parish  roads  up  to  the  great  turnpike  roads  which,  before  the 
spread  of  railwaj's,  formed  the  main  arteries  of  internal  com- 
munication. Bridges,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  under 
county  management  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  obligation 
to  repidr  them,  originally  part  of  the  trinoda  necestilas,  still 
attaches  to  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Common  Law, 
the  obligation  to  repair  all  pubhc  roads,  bridle-paths,  and  foot- 
paths attaches,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  parishes.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1773,  the  power  of  enforcing  this  obligation  had 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  justices  at  Petty  Sessions.  By 
another  Act,  passed  in  1835,  further  provision  was  made  for 
the  annual  election  of  surveyors  of  highways  by  parish  vestries ; 
but  the  formation  of  Highway  districts,  by  order  of  Petty 
Sessions,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishes  concerned,  was  ma- 
terially facilitated.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1862,  this  policy  was 
carried  much  further,  and  the  magistrates  of  each  county  were 
enabled  to  diiide  it,  according  to  their  oivn  judgment,  into 
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Highway  districts.  These  districts,  however,  were  to  be 
governed  not  by  magistrates  only,  but  by  mixed  boards  con- 
sisting partly  of  resident  justices  as  ex-officio  members,  and 
partly  of  way-wardens  returned  by  the  constituent  parishes. 
The  Act,  however,  was  not  made  compulsory,  and  could  only 
be  applied  to  parishes  which  previously  maintained  their  own 
Highways  under  the  care  of  surveyors,  and  which  were  not 
governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  next  important 
step  in  the  reform  of  Highway  management  was  the  provision 
in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  whereby  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorides  were  constituted  the  exclusive  Highway  Authorities 
within  their  own  districts,  with  special  powers.  This  was 
followed  up  by  provisions  in  the  Highways  Act  of  1878, 
enabling  the  jurisdiction  of  Highway  Boards  to  be  transferred 
to  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  in  cases  where  the  Highway  dis- 
trict should  coincide  in  area  with  the  Rural  Sanitary  district^ 
The  necessity  of  such  provisions  became  evident  when  the 
duly  of  providing  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  was  cast 
upon  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  since  the  execution  of  these 
works  involved  continual  interference  wth  the  public  roads. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  expiration  of  turnpike  trusts 
was  found  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  Highway  districts, 
and  still  more  on  separate  parishes,  through  which  these  great 
arteries  of  communication  might  happen  to  pass,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  were  rapidly  going  out  of  repair.  To  meet  this 
grievance  it  was  provided  by  the  same  Act  of  1878,  that  in  all 
districts,  other  than  municipal  boroughs,  paying  no  county 
rate,  all  roads  "  distumpiked  "  since  December  3  r,  1870,  should 
become  "  main  roads,"  and  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  should  be  charged  upon  the  county  rate.  But  the  general 
control  of  the  new  Highway  administration  devolves,  under 

•  Under  the  Act  of  i86a,  36aHighH^y  dislricUhad  been  formed  in  Engtand 
and  Nonh  Wales  before  the  a5th  of  March.  1879  ;  theu:  di&trictx  included 
S.ias  parishes,  and  66,iSB  miles  of  road,  eicliisive  of  existing  turnpike  roads. 
Then  were  ttill  10  counties,  and  j,36S  parishes,  in  which  il  "baA  ao\  \)Ma 
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the  Act,  upon  the  "county  authority,"  that  is,  upon  the 
magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  sphere  of  whose  activity 
seems  to  be  constantly  enlarged  with  every  fresh  development 
of  Local  Govenunent  in  rural  districts.* 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  however,  must  for  the  present 
rank  next  to  Quarter  Sessions  as  a  centre  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  rural  districts,  while  it  is  still  more  worthy  of  study  as 
the  great  meeting-point  of  magisterial  and  represenutive  autho- 
rity. The  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  is  well  known,  was 
among  the  first  and  most  arduous  of  the  legislative  tasks 
achieved  by  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  1832.  An  Act  of 
i66a,  which  imported  into  the  Poor  Law  the  doctrine  of 
pauper  settlement,  rooted  the  rural  population  in  the  soil 
of  their  native  parishes,  and  gradually  undermined  their  sense 
of  independence.  At  last,  in  1834,  the  startling  rise  of  poor 
rates  until  they  reached  a  total  of  between  ^8,000,000  and 
;f  9,000,000,  the  gross  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of  Ti-ages, 
the  notorious  prevalence  of  jobbery  in  the  management  of 
poor-houses,  and  the  entire  want  of  uniformity  in  Poor  Law 
administration  arising  from  the  want  of  guidance  from  a 
central  office,  forced  the  Legislature  into  an  effort  of  recon- 
struction which,  modified  by  many  subsequent  Acts,  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  local  organisation.  This  organisa- 
tion is  regulated,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  sense  unknown  in 
ancient  times,  by  the  I^cal  Government  Board,  as  successor 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  As  the  Poor  Law  Board  constituted 
unions  at  its  own  discretion,  so  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  dissolve  unions,  add  to  unions,  or  reduce  the  size  of 
unions,  by  a  mere  departmental  order.  The  Board  may  also 
remove  any  paid  officers  at  pleasure,  or  appoint  officers  if 

•  Underan  earlier  suiuleofiB6o,  applicable  lo  South  Wales  only,  a  special 
committee  of  magistrates  is  associated  for  the  managemenl  of  highu-ays,  with 
repnsetiMtivei  of  the  ratepayers.  The  result  is  said  to  be  that  in  South  Wekh 
MUtilies  the  selected  magisliates  take  a  more  leading  part  in  the  management 
of  highmys  llian  Is  taken  by  magistiates  in  most  English  counties,  ns  tx-officig 
— — *— n  of  Highway  Boards. 
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the  guardians  iail  to  do  so.  It  may  lay  down  binding  rules 
for  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  for  the  education  of  pauper 
children,  for  the  preparation  of  accounts,  and  for  the  general 
execution  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Subject  to  this  paramount  con- 
trol, each  Board  of  Guardians,  consisting  of  tx-ojicio  and  elec- 
tive members,  is  the  one  deliberative  assembly  and  adminis- 
trative authority  within  its  own  union.  The  ex-offUto  members 
are  the  county  magistrates  residing  in  the  union,  who  must  not 
exceed  in  number  one-third  of  the  whole  board ;  the  elective 
members,  whose  number  and  qualification  are  fixed  by  the 
Central  Board,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property  in  the  constituent  parishes.  Owners  of 
property  must  send  in  their  claims  before  the  election,  whereas 
the  ratepayer's  franchise  depends  on  his  'name  having  been  on 
the  rate-book  for  a  year.  The  number  of  votes  assigned  to 
each  owner  or  ratepayer  is  proportioned  to  his  rateable 
property,  according  to  a  scale  of  plural  or  multiple  voting, 
tip  to  a  maximum  of  six  votes ;  and  an  appeal  against 
excessive  rating  may  be  made,  in  the  first  resort,  to  magis- 
trates in  Petty  Sessions,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Agt  of  1834,  parishes 
were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  union  workhouses,  but  remained  separately  chargeable  for 
the  indoor  as  well  as  for  the  outdoor  relief  of  their  own  poor. 
By  the  Union  Chaigeability  Act  of  1865,  the  main  cost  of  the 
poor  relief  was  thrown  on  the  common  fund  of  the  union, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  selfish  motives  of  landowners  for  omit- 
ting to  provide  sufficient  cottage  accommodation  on  their 
own  estates. 

In  most  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  meet  fortnightly  or 
weekly,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman,  who  is  often  a 
county  magistrate,  deriving  additional  weight  from  territorial 
influence ;  sometimes  a  clergyman  elected  by  his  parishioners  ; 
and  sometimes  a  farmer  or  tradesman.  Its  business  consists 
mainly  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the 
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regulation  of  outdoor  relief,  which  is  given  directly  through  its 
relieving  officers.  It  is  in  respect  of  this  last  function  that  not 
only  the  practice,  but  the  policy,  of  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
differs  most  widely.  In  some,  the  percentage  of  able-bodied 
paupers  is  infinite^mal,  owing  to  a  judicious  discrimination  of 
cases;  in  others,  perhaps  adjoining  the  former,  or  where  the 
local  circumstances  are  precisely  similar,  a  direct  premium  is 
set  upon  improvidence  and  a  heavy  discount  upon  thrift 
among  agricultural  labourers,  by  a  reckless  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief  Nor  is  this  mischievous  expenditure  always 
disinterested ;  for  it  may  happen  that  a  guardian  of  the  shop- 
keeping  class  is  himself  a  creditor  of  the  applicant  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  prefers  keeping  even  a  stni^ling  family  on  his 
books  to  losing  all  its  custom  by  consigning  it  to  a  workhouse. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  general  result  of  Poor 
Law  administration  by  semi-elective  Boards  of  Guardians.  It 
is  enough  to  point  out  that,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
alfected  by  it,  and  the  depth  to  which  its  influence  has  struck 
downwards  into  the  social  life  of  the  English  peasantry,  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  as  dispensers  of  public  charity,  practically 
wield  a  lai^er  power  over  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  than  belongs  to  any  other  public  body,  or  was  possessed 
by  the  county  courts  themselves  when  Poor  Laws  were  un- 
known.* 

It  is  these  same  boards  that  were  constituted  the  sanitary 

*  "Theunian  has  not  (gencra11]r  ipcHking)  any  direcl  ntting  powers.  It 
collects  its  funds  (and  also  the  county  rate)  by  means  of  orders  upon  the  over- 
Seers  of  parishes.  Nevertheless  the  tuiion  must  be  regarded  as  being  in 
substance  the  rating  authority  in  relation  to  the  poor-rate,  because  il  controls 
(he  valuation,  enforces  the  coUection,  and  detennines  by  far  the  greater  part 
>f  the  eipendilure  which  is  defrayed  out  of  that  rate.  There  is  now  (special 
eonititry  expenditure  excepted)  hardly  any  part  of  this  expenditure  which  is 
repr  borne  by  the  "common  fund,"  which  was  insliluted  in  1834  for  work- 
counie  and  atablishment  purposes,  but  on  which  there  has  since  been  thrown, 
of  hifically,  the  whole  cost  of  poor  relief,  valuation,  registration,  vaccination, 
memtin  rural  places]  all  general  sanitary  purposes.  "—Jftww-aJfrfuffi  en  Locul 
nmtnt,  fy  K.  S,  fVrifif,  1877, 
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authorities  in  rural  districts  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 
In  ancient  times,  there  was  no  preventive  system  for  the 
protection  of  public  health,  though  each  parish  vestiy,  through 
its  surveyor  of  highways,  was  supposed  to  put  down  nuisances ; 
and  special  penalties  were  imposed,  by  an  Act  of  Richard  II., 
on  persons  guilty  of  polluting  nvers.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  who  superseded  old  elective  officers  called  dyke-reeves, 
for  some  centuries  exercised  an  incidental  sanitary  jurisdiction, 
with  power  of  levying  sewer  rates ;  but  this  jurisdiction  was 
confined  to  surface  drainage  in  certain  marshy  localities.  The 
existing  sanitary  code  really  begins  with  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848.  By  that  Act,  the  inhabitants  of  nirat  parishes,  as 
well  as  of  towns,  were  enabled,  but  not  compelled,  to  place 
themselves  under  local  boards  of  health,  to  be  elected  on  the 
same  principle  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  for  the  superintendence 
of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  private 
houses,  as  well  as  of  water  and  gas-supply,  over  areas  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  by  a  new  General  Board  of  Health. 
The  new  sanitary  circles  thus  established,  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  existing  boundaries,  include  many  country  villages; 
and  it  is  material  to  remark  that  agricultural  land,  canals,  and 
railways  within  their  compass  are  expressly  exempted  from 
three-fourths  of  the  sanitary  or  "  general  district "  rate  leviable 
by  the  local  boards.  Practically,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  special  proviso  making  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848 
applicable,  ipso  fatlo,  to  places  with  a  death-rate  above  23  per 
r,ooo,  neither  that  Act  nor  the  supplementary  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1858  was  applied  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
rural  districts.  Before  1872,  the  health  of  rural  districts  was 
for  the  most  part  under  the  guardianship  of  parish  vestries, 
elevated  into  "sewer  authorities"  by  the  Sewage  Utilisation 
Act  of  1865,  and  the  Sanitary  Act  of  r868,  which  must  be 
read  together  with  a  series  of  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  whereby 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  made  nominally  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  nuisances  in  rural  districts,    The  joint  results 
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of  all  this  intricate  and  incoherent  l^islation  was  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Sanitary  Commission  found 
that  "Boards  of  Guardians  seldom  seem  aware  that  the 
removal  of  nuisances  in  country  places  is  entrusted  to  them ; 
and  vestries  are  generally  unconscious  of  the  important 
sanitary  duties  resting  on  them ;  nor  does  the  Central 
Power  seem  sufficient  to  rouse  these  various  bodies  to  the 
proper  execution  of  their  duties."  The  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission was  immediately  followed  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1872,  since  extended  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
which  now  remains  to  be  explained  more  fully,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  rural  districts,  since  it  is  the  law  which  regulates 
not  merely  their  sanitary  affairs,  but  also  a  great  part  of  their 
ordinary  internal  economy. 

The  whole  country  has  at  last  been  exhaustively  parcelled 
out  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  the 
latter  of  which  can  only  be  defined,  by  reference  to  the  former, 
as  districts  which  are  neither  boroughs,  nor  "  Improvement 
Act  districts  "  nor  "  Local  Government  districts,"  and  probably 
contain  nine-tenths  of  the  villages  in  England  and  Wales. 
We  learn  from  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Census  Uken 
in  1881,  that  in  April  of  this  year  there  were  967  urban 
sanitary  districts,  besides  the  thirty-nine  districts  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  "  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  1,006  districts  was  17,648,354, 
while  the  population  of  the  rural  sanitary  districts  amounted  to 
only  8,319,932.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  persons  living 
in  places  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  exercise  urban  sanitary  poweis,  to 
persons  living  elsewhere,  was  212  to  100,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  to  one." 

Where  a  Poor  Law  Union  happens  to  comprise  no  place 
wholly  or  partially  constituting  an  urban  sanitary  disUict,  the 
union  itself  is  a  complete  rural  sanitary  district ;  and  its 
Board  of  Guardians  is  the  one  sanitary  authority  within  it, 
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corobining  the  functions  of  a  "sewer  authority"  and  a 
"nuisance  authority."  Where  a  Poor  Law  Union  partly 
composed  of  country  villages  also  comprises  places  belonging 
to  some  urban  sanitary  district,  the  non-urban  residue  of  the 
union  constitutes  a  rural  sanitary  district ;  and  though  its 
sanitary  authority  is  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  urban  members 
of  the  board,  as  they  may  be  called,  may  take  no  part  in 
managing  it  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  nojonger  an  indivisible 
corporate  existence ;  for,  whereas  the  whole  board  acts  together 
as  a  Poor  Law  authority,  only  a  select  portion  of  it  can  act  as 
a  rural  sanitary  authority.  It  was,  however,  expressly  declared, 
by  an  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
restriction,  the  Eoard  of  Guardians  acts  in  one  and  the  same 
capacity,  whether  the  orders  which  it  makes  relate  to  sanitary 
administration  or  to  Poor  I.aw  administration. 

Each  sanitary  authority,  urban  or  rural,  is  bound  to 
appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health,  who  is  often  the  so-called 
"  parish  doctor,"  and  rural,  as  well  as  urban,  sanitary  autho- 
rities are  made  responsible  for  water-supply,  drain.igc,  and  the 
prevention  of  nuisances,  within  their  respective  districts.  By 
the  Highways  Act  of  187S,  as  we  have  seen,  rural  sanitary 
authorities  may  also  acquire,  by  consent  of  the  county  au- 
thority, the  jurisdiction  of  Highway  Boards.  Still,  their  iwwers 
fall  very  far  short  of  those  entrusted  to  urban  sanitary  authori- 
ties J  for  they  cannot  regulate  buildings,  or  provide  for  lighting, 
or  execute  local  improvements  of  various  kinds,  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  extensive  privileges  created  by  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts  of  1875  and  1879  are 
also  confined  to  urban  sanitary  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  of  1872  contains  several  pro- 
visions designed  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  exercise  of  sanitary  jurisdiction  by  a  body  elected  for  other 
purposes,  over  a  conglomeration  of  scattered  parishes,  intersected 
by  urban  districts  under  a  different  sanitary  rule.     The  rural 
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sanitary  authorities  may  delegate  their  cotninission  for  the 
current  year  either  to  a  select  committee  of  their  own  members 
or  to  parochial  committees ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
may,  by  provisional  order,  either  merge  any  one  sanitary 
district  in  any  other  sanitary  district,  or  convert  a  rural  sanitary 
district  into  an  urban  sanitary  district  It  would  further  appear 
that,  under  another  section  of  the  Act,  rural  sanitary  authori- 
ties are  given  a  perfectly  unlimited  power  of  aggregating  them- 
selves, with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
that  it  would  even  be  legally  possible  for  that  Board,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  single  union  to  combine  all  the  rural  parishes  in  the 
county  under  one  sanitary  authority.  The  Local  Government 
Board  was,  moreover,  empowered  to  appoint  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors, who  would  have  the  right  of  attending  all  meetings 
held  by  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  of  instituting  the  most 
searching  inquiries  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  "  places 
required  to  be  inspected"  In  case  any  rural  sanitary  authority 
should  make  default  in  doing  its  duty,  the  police  were  enabled 
to  commence  proceedings  against  it ;  and  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1874  imposed  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  a  day  on  any  rural 
sanitary  authority  (ailing  to  abate  any  nuisance  of  which  proper 
complaint  should  have  been  made.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  very  few  Boards  of  Guardians  as  yet  discharge  efficiently  all 
the  sanitary  obligations  thus  cast  upon  them.  But  it  is  certain 
that  a  powerful  impulse  has  been  given  to  sanitary  reform  in 
the  most  backward  rural  districts,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
system  at  once  so  flexible  and  so  highly  centralised  may  in- 
sensibly modify  the  local  institutions  and  habits  of  rural 
districts  to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  sanitary 
reform. 

Another  recent  statute,  of  still  wider  significance,  has 
created  another  new  form  of  Local  Government  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  force  radiates,  not  from  the  union,  but  from 
the  parish.  The  importance  of  the  parish,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
unit,  had  been  indirectly  enhanced  by  the  marvellous  progress 
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of  popular  education  during  the  present  century,  even  before 
the  Education  Act  of  187a  By  the  joint  action  of  voluntary 
societies  and  the  State,  a  parish  school  had  been  attached  to 
almost  every  village  church,  forming  a  fresh  nucleus  of  parochial 
life,  and  giving  an  honourable  slatits  to  a  fresh  parochial  officer, 
in  the  person  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  being  usually  certificated 
and  partly  remunerated  by  the  State,  was  at  least  equal  in 
dignity  to  an  overseer,  a  churchwarden,  a  waywarden,  or  a 
guardian,  if  he  did  not  sometimes  rival  the  incumbent  himself. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  stereotypes  the  educational  inde- 
pendence of  rural  parishes  by  mailing  ui:h  a  distinct  school 
district,  responsible  for  the  school  accommodation  of  all  its 
children  within  the  school  age.  It  virtually  rests  with  the 
parishioners  to  supply  the  necessary  minimum  of  accommoda- 
tion by  private  subscription,  or  to  establish  an  elective  School 
Board  with  rating  powers,  and  the  Education  Department  can 
enforce  the  adoption  of  the  latter  alternative  upon  a  defaulting 
parish.  In  most  instances  rural  |)arishes  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  without  having  recourse  to  a  School 
Board,  and  where  such  boards  have  been  elected,  they  have 
usually  consisted,  as  they  could  not  but  consist,  of  much  the 
same  elements  as  the  old  committees  of  management*  But 
the  sense  of  parochial  unity  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  efforts  made  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a  School  Board  in 
the  one  case,  no  less  than  by  the  formation  and  action  of  the 
School  Board  in  the  other  case.  If  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  ihe  Highway  Act  have  fro  tanto 
reduced  the  parish  to  a  mere  factor  of  the  union  or  highway 
district,  the  Education  Act  has  contributed  to  reinstate  it — not, 
indeed,  in  the  position  which  it  occupied  when  it  was  the 
cradle  and  the  nursery  of  English  Local  Government,  but  in 
the  position  which  it  occupied  relatively  to  other  decaying 

*  Bjr  the  Oemenlary  Education  Act  of  187S,  the  enfurccmEnt  of  attendance 
In  iriacei  having  no  School  Doord,  and  not  being  municipal  lioroughs,  devolvei 
l^ioa  Ibe  authonlKl  of  Ihe  tJnion. 
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centres  of  Local  Government  in  the  evil  days  before  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832. 

3,  We  must  now  revert  to  urban  communities,  and  glance 
rapidly  at  the  great  legislative  changes  wrought  in  their  muni- 
cipal administration  since  that  momentous  epoch.  The  Re- 
form Act  itself  had  paved  the  way  for  a  thorough  reconstitu- 
tion  of  borough  corporations,  by  disfranchising  the  smallest 
and  most  corrupt  of  them,  by  extending  the  boundaries  of 
many  others,  by  enfranchising  great  towns  which  had  remained 
outside  the  pale  of  representation,  and  by  conferring  the  suf- 
frage, theretofore  monopolised  by  freemen  and  other  privileged 
classes,  on  the  unprivileged  mass  of  ten-pound  householders. 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  proceeding  on  the 
same  broad  lines  of  policy,  imposed  upon  all  boroughs  one 
constitutional  form  of  government,  identical  in  all  its  essential 
features  with  that  which  a  few  model  boroughs  already  pos- 
sessed. The  governing  body  established  by  the  Act  for  all 
boroughs  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  and  all  which  should 
afterwards  be  incorporated  under  its  provisions,  consists  of  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  who  together  constitute  the 
Town  Council.  The  councillors  are  elected  directly  by  the 
burgesses — that  is,  by  the  occupiers  whose  names  are  on  the 
butgess-roll,  or  on  a  separate  list  to  be  kept  for  persons  resident 
within  a  certain  radius,  being  qualified  by  two  years'  residence 
and  payment  of  rates.  The  prescriptive  rights  of  freemen  were 
carefully  preserved,  but  it  was  provided  by  the  Act  that  no 
such  rights  should  be  acquired  in  future  by  gift  or  purchase. 
The  councillors  must  be  qualified  as  bui^esses,  and  must  also 
be  occupiers  of  rateable  property  to  an  amount  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  borough.  They  hold  office  for  three  years,  so 
that  one-third  of  the  number  retire  annually  on  November  ist, 
but  they  are  re-eligible,  and  firequently  offer  themselves  for  re- 
electioa  The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councillors  from 
among  themselves  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  of  their 
number  retiring  every  third  year,,  and  since  they  can  vote  for 
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their  successors,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  a  party  vhich  has 
once  been  strong  enough  to  return  a  large  majority  of  alder- 
men, is  not  easily  dislodged  from  its  supremacy  on  the  Town 
Council.  The  mayor  is  also  elected  by  and  from  the  Town 
Council ;  his  term  of  office  is  annual,  and  it  commences  with 
the  9th  of  November.  The  town  clerk,  borough  treasurer,  and 
other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  This  body 
is  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
borough,  to  manage  the  lighting  of  streets,  and  to  maintain 
order  through  a  watch' committee  with  a  force  of  borough  con- 
stables under  its  command  These  elementary  powers  of 
Local  Government,  which  had  previously  been  entrusted  in 
many  boroughs  to  separate  commissions,  were  thus  replaced  in 
the  hands  of  the  recognised  borough  authorities,  subject,  how 
ever,  to  special  Acts,  which  in  some  boroughs  still  perpetuate  a 
mischievous  division  of  administrative  responsibility. 

By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  no  magisterial 
jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Town  Council,  as  such,  though 
an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  mayor  and  ex-mayor, 
who  are  ex-officio  justices  of  the  peace.  AH  the  judicial  attri- 
butes claimed  by  various  municipal  officers  in  various  boroughs, 
under  various  charters  or  customs,  were  entirely  swept  away, 
and  the  Crown  now  appoints  all  borough  magistrates,  except  in 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  one  or  two  other  privileged  towns.  In 
most  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace, 
the  magistracy  is  unpaid,  but  in  some  large  towns  the  Town 
Council  has  exercised  its  right  under  the  Act  of  moving  the 
Crown  to  appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  borough.  The  council  of  any  borough  may  also  peti- 
tion the  Crown  to  grant  it  a  separate  court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
which  is  thereupon  invested  with  all  the  criminal  and  much  of 
the  dvil  jurisdiction  belonging  to  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  counties.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  is  no  longer  exercised 
by  the  borough  magistrates  collectively,  as  it  was  in  boroughs 
which  had  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  before  the  Act 
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of  1835.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  delegated  to  a  paid  judge, 
called  a.  Recorder,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  powers  re- 
tained by  the  borough  magistrates  are  precisely  those  which 
belong  to  county  magistrates  at  petty  or  special  sessions.  Thus, 
it  is  the  borough  magistrates  who,  under  the  Act  of  1873,  grant 
public-house  licences;  but  licences  so  granted  are  not  valid 
until  confirmed.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  between 
larger  and  smaller  boroughs.  If  the  justices  number  more 
than  ten,  the  granting  authority  is  a  committee  specially  ap- 
pointed from  the  borough  bench,  the  confirming  authority  IS 
the  whole  body.  If  there  are  less  than  ten,  the  granting 
authority  is  the  borough  justices,  the  confinning  authority  a 
committee  jointly  composed  of  borough  justices  and  county 
justices.  The  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  those  boroughs 
which  have  not  only  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
a  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  is  the  right  of  immunity  from  the 
interference  of  county  magistrates,  and  from  the  county  rate. 
In  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  no  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  county  magistrates  fre- 
quently possess,  but  rarely  exercise,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
wilh  the  borough  magistrates,  while  in  boroughs  which  have 
neither,  their  jurisdiction  is  as  exclusive  as  it  is  over  rural 
districts.  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  ihe  police  force,  in  the  smaller 
boroughs,  to  be  amalgamated,  as  the  law  already  permits,  and 
as  it  will  probably  soon  require,  with  the  police  force  of 
counties. 

All  the  legitimate  expenses  of  municipal  government  in 
boroughs  are  defrayed  either  from  the  income  of  corporate 
property,  or  by  means  of  a  borough  rate.  In  some  boroughs 
the  corporate  property  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  charge, 
and  it  is  expressly  enacted  thai,  if  there  be  any  surplus,  it  must 
be  devoted,  not  as  of  old,  to  private  benefactions  and  jobbery, 
but  to  the  benelit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  town.  In  most  boroughs,  however,  a  borough  rate  is  regu- 
larly levied,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  county  rate,  and  the 
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occupiers  of  agricultural  land  have  no  such  partial  exemptiou 
from  it  as  they  enjoy  in  the  case  of  a  "  general  district  rate  " 
imposed  by  a  sanitary  authority  in  other  urban  districts.  The 
various  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  specified  in  a 
"demand  note"  issued  in  April,  i874,by  the  overseers  of  a  typical 
borough,  where  the  borough  rate  was  collected  with  the  poor 
rate,  and  happened  to  be  very  nearly  equal  with  the  cost  of 
poor  relie£  The  borough  rate  is  explicitly  stated  in  this 
"  demand  note  "  to  include  "  the  School  Board  rate  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  force,  borough  gaol,  lunaric  asylum, 
baths  and  washhouses,  public  libraries,  paries,  and  cemetery," 
besides  liabilities  for  "general  expenses."  These  "general 
expenses  "  now  comprehend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  expense 
of  paving,  l^hting,  sewerage,  and  all  town  improvements  con- 
ducive to  public  convenience,  as  well  as  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  The  borough  in 
question,  it  is  true,  is  partly  governed  under  local  Acts,  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  many  boroughs  in  which  so  many  public 
institutions  are  directly  supported  out  of  the  borough  rates. 
Srill,  this  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  multiplicity  of 
items  which  make  up  the  local  budget  of  a  large  borough,  over 
and  above  the  simpler  necessities  of  Local  Government  which 
are  common  to  large  boroughs  and  smalt  villages. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  municipal 
government  is  conducted  by  Town  Councils,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  England  and  Wales  contained,  in  1879,  240 
municipal  boroughs,  some  of  which,  and  especially  the 
smallest,  exhibit  special  complications  in  their  constitution. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  Town 
Council  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835.  but 
other  functions,  either  permissive  or  compulsory,  have  been 
assigned  to  it  by  subsequent  legislation,  Such  are  the  powers 
whereby  it  can  regulate  markets  and  fairs,  weights  and  measures, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  the  safeguards  against  overcrowd- 
ing, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  libraries,  borough 
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parks,  and  cemeteries.  These  and  similar  powers  of  adminis- 
tration are  practically  confided,  in  well-governed  boroughs,  to 
separate  committees  of  the  Town  Council,  analogous  to  com- 
mittees of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  same  machinery  is  naturally 
employed  for  the  management  of  municipal  gasworks,  water- 
works, docks,  or  harbours,  in  boroughs  which,  under  general 
or  special  Acts,  have  authorised  their  Town  Councils  to  ac- 
quire and  superintend  any  of  these  concerns  on  their  bcJialf. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  special  powers  for  sani- 
tary purposes  were  conferred  on  Town  Coundls  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act.  But  this  omission  has  been  more 
than  repaired  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1858,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1871 
and  1875,  the  first  two  of  which  permissively  constitute,  while 
the  last  two  imperatively  constitute,  these  bodies  the  sanitary 
authorities  within  such  boroughs  as  do  not  form  part  of  a 
larger  district  under  an  Improvement  Commission  or  a  Local 
Board.  In  this  capacity  Ihey  have  almost  supreme  power  over 
main  sewerage,  the  drainage  of  private  dwellings,  water  and 
gas  supply,  slaughter-houses,  baths  and  washhouses,  common 
lodging-houses,  offensive  trades,  burial-grounds,  and  other  sani- 
tary matters.  In  boroughs  which  had  adopted  the  Local 
Government  Acts  before  1872,  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Town  Council  for  these  sanitary  purposes  are  payable  out  of  a 
general  district  rate.  In  boroughs  which  had  not  adopted 
those  Acts  before  1872,  the  sanitary  expenses  of  the  Town 
Council,  then  formally  designated  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  are 
payable  out  of  the  borough  funds  or  borough  rate.  The  chief 
difference  is  that,  whereas  in  the  former  case  agricultural  land 
is  rated,  as  already  explained,  at  one-fourth  of  its  real  value,  in 
the  latter  case  it  bears  its  full  share  of  sanitary  burdens.  la 
boroughs  where  there  is  no  School  Board,  the  Town  Council 
is  further  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  we  find  two  distinct  executive 
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boards  within  each  large  borough — the  borough  lAagistracy, 
exercising  the  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  powers  of  county 
magistrates,  with  the  aid  of  a  recorder,  and  the  Town  Coundl, 
exercising  larger  administrative  powers  than  county  magistrates 
possess,  or  than  are  required  for  rural  districts,  either  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality,  or  as  the  sanitary  authority 
of  an  urban  sanitary  district  Sometimes  the  boundaries  of 
the  borough  coincide,  or  nearly  coincide,  with  those  of  a  poor 
law  union,  or  of  a  parish  so  large  as  to  be  organised  on  the 
same  plan  as  a  poor  law  union.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  will  be  a  board  of  guardians,  side  by  side  with  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  Town  Council,  which  may  frequently  require 
their  co-operation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
must  always  be  in  financial  contact  with  them,  in  so  far  as  the 
borough  rate  and  poor  rate  are  collected  together  by  the  same 
parochial  officers.  At  tiie  same  time,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
regard  urban  boards  of  guardians  as  having  any  organic  con- 
nection with  the  local  government  of  boroughs,  inasmuch  as 
they  represent  unions  in  which  urban  and  rural  communities 
are  usually  intermingled,  and  administer  poor  relief  on  uniform 
principles,  equally  applicable  to  both. 

If  we  now  compare  Iwroughs  with  counties,  it  is  manifest 
that  boroughs  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  self-government, 
legally  derived  from  their  ancient  corporate  franchises,  but 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  a  crowded  i>opulation,  for  which 
the  Legislature  has  provided  by  a  multitude  of  incongruous 
enactments.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  if  we  could  examine  the 
local  institutions  of  these  240  municipalities,  one  by  one,  we 
should  discern  a  much  greater  diversity  in  their  spirit  and 
operation  than  exists  between  the  local  institutions  of  Yorkshire 
and  Rutland,  or  any  other  two  of  the  fifty-two  counties  in 
England  and  Wales.  Not  only  does  the  administration  of  a 
borough  with  some  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  differ,  of 
necessity,  both  in  scale  and  in  nature,  from  the  administration 
of  a  borough  with  live  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but,  in 
D  9 
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spite  of  the  levelling  policy  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  differences  of  local  history,  of  local  situation,  and 
.  of  other  local  circum stances,  make  themselves  sensibly  felt  tn 
the  Local  Government  of  boroughs  equally  large  and  populous. 
No  anatomical  resemblance  of  outward  structure  can  assimilate 
the  inner  municipal  life  of  quaint  old  cathedral  cities  with  that 
of  new  and  fashionable  watering-places,  that  of  sea-ports  with 
that  of  inland  towns,  that  of  manufacturing  or  mining  settle- 
ments with  that  of  market  towns  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
neighbourhoods.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  may 
be  scarcely  visible  to  an  official  eye,  but  they  are  always  deeply 
stamped  on  its  social  features,  often  reflected  in  peculiarities  of 
its  municipal  constitution,  and  sometimes  rudely  exposed  to 
view  in  election  enquiries. 

4.  There  are  two  other  classes  of  urban  communities,  which 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  boroughs  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  as  possessing  a  lower  degree  of  corporate  organisation. 
Of  these  nascent  or  half-developed  municipalities,  the  most 
rudimentary  are  towns  under  so-called  "  Improvement  Commis- 
sions," established  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are 
interpreted  and  extended  by  the  General  Consolidation  Act  of 
1847.  Such  commissions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exist  in 
some  incorporated  boroughs,  and  continue  to  exercise  the 
functions  originally  allotted  to  th<m,  side  by  side  with  the 
Town  Councils.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Fatr,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Boundaries  Committee,  that  out  of  eighty-eight 
towns  under  improvement  or  other  commissions,  thirty-seven 
were  also  municipal  boroughs,  the  remaining  fifty-one  being 
towns  which  had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  a  municipal 
incorporation,  and  in  which  the  commission  was,  therefore, 
almost  the  only  visible  symbol  of  local  authority.  Towns  of  this 
class,  however  small,  differ  from  mere  rural  parishes,  not  only 
in  having  a  governing  body  capable  of  making  effective  arrange- 
ments for  paving,  lighting,  drainage,  and  water  supply,  but  in 
being  constituted  "urban  sanitary  districts"  by  die  Public 
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Health  Act  of  i872,insteiidof  being  merged  in  the  surrounding 
unions.  On  the  odier  band,  when  a  district  under  an  Improve- 
ment Act  Commission  happens  to  coincide  with  a.  Local  Go- 
vernment district,  it  becomes  legally  merged  in  the  latter  j  and 
places  already  under  such  Commissions  sometimes  apply  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order  to  create 
themselves  Local  Government  districts.  In  the  present  year 
(1881)  fifty  districts  remained  under  Improvement  Commissions. 
"  Local  Government  districts"  form  the  second  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  urban  communities  below  the  rank  of  boroughs, 
and  have  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  northern  counties.  No  less 
than  695  town  populations  (including  many  boroughs)  were 
stated  to  have  been  placed  under  local  boards  up  to  the  year 
1881.  Very  ample  sanitary  powers,  together  with  the  exclusive 
management  of  highways,  were  conferred  on  these  boards, 
originally  called  Boards  of  Health,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  oi 
1848.  The  Central  Department  was  to  fix  a  certain  number  of 
substantiat  householders  to  compose  each  local  board  ;  but  the 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  on  the  principle 
of  multiple  voting,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  retiring 
annually.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  and  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  these  boards  have  been  further 
armed  with  nearly  all  the  general  powers  of  Local  Government, 
except  those  of  judicature  and  police  ;  and  in  those  boroughs 
which  have  both  local  boards  and  Town  Councils,  the  prepon- 
derance both  of  prestige  and  of  real  authority  sometimes  rests 
with  the  former.  In  1858,  it  is  true,  the  compulsory  applica- 
tbn  of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  abolished,  but  in  1866  a  far 
more  arbitrary  discretion  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  might  coerce  defaulting  local  boards  of  health 
by  appointing  some  person  to  perform  their  duties  for  them  in 
the  last  resort,  and  obtain  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  enforce  the  payment  of  costs  and  expenses.  This, 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  Home  Secretary's  jurisdiction 
over  SJwitary  matters,  is  now  transferred  tg  the  I<ocal  Qoveni' 
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ment  Board,  which  has,  in  theory,  an  almost  unliinited  control 
ot  local  government  districts,  and  whose  inspectors  may  attend 
any  meetings  of  local  boards,  though  not  of  Town  Councils  or 
improvement  commissioners.  In  case  a  local  board  should 
persistently  remain  in  default,  the  Local  Government  Boaid 
may  either  enforce  its  order  by  mandamus,  or  cause  the  neces- 
sary works  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
In  fact,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  seldom 
attempted  to  exert  its  right  of  intervention  except  by  way  of 
remonstrance  and  warning.  After  local  government  districts 
have  once  been  formed,  they  rate  themselves  and  govern  them- 
selves with  almost  as  much  freedom  and  variety  as  boroughs, 
to  which  they  were  assimilated  more  closely  than  ever,  for  all 
sanitary  and  highway  purposes,  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
tS73  and  1875. 

5.  The  position  of  the  meuopolis  among  urban  com- 
munities is,  in  many  respects,  entirely  unique.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  City  of  London  was  specifically  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  partly, 
no  doubt,  in  deference  to  its  overwiielming  capacity  of 
resistance,  but  partly  out  of  respect  for  its  great  historical 
traditions  and  comparative  purity  of  administration.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  district  containing  about  640  acres, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  continues  to  be 
governed  by  a  corporation  framed  on  the  genuine  mediaeval 
pattern,  and  retaining  an  independent  civil  jurisdiction  which 
is  a  veritable  remnant  of  the  private  "sokes,"  or  franchises, 
long  since  extirpated  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
contained  in  1881  a  "sleeping  population"  of  50,276,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  and  108  parishes,  eleven  of 
which  lie  without  the  walls,  but  within  the  liberties.  The  chief 
municipal  officers  of  the  City  are  the  Lord  Mayor,  twenty-six 
Aldermen,  zo6  Common  Councilmen,  exclusive  of  the  Alder- 
men, two  Sheriffs  (who  jointly  hold  the  shrievalty  of  Middlesex), 
a  Recorder,  a  Common  Serjeant,  a  Chamberlain,  and  a  Town 
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Clerk.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  must  be  an  Alderman,  and 
must  have  served  in  the  office  of  Sheriff,  is  elected  for  one 
year,  on  the  29th  of  September,  by  the  Livery — that  is,  by  the 
m^nbets  of  the  seventy-six  Livery  Companies,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  7,000,  who  exercise  their  right  by  presencii^  two 
names  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  Of  the  persons  thus 
designated,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  nominates  one,  generally 
the  one  whose  name  stands  first,  and  this  nomination  is  further 
confinned  by  the  Crown,  for  which  purpose  the  Lord  Mayor 
proceeds  to  Westminster  Hall  on  the  9th  of  November,  and 
receives  the  royal  approval  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Aldermen  are  elected  for  life,  one  in  each  ward,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  City  of  London,  by  a  body  of  freemen,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  30,000.  Every  Alderman  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  City  of  London,  and  presides  in  the  assembly  of 
his  own  ward,  called  the  wardmote,  by  which  the  Common 
Councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St  Thomas's  Day.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presides  over  meetings  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  the  Aldermen  form  part  of  that  assembly.  The  Sheri&  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  Livery,  and  there  is  a  SheritTs  Court, 
which  has  cognisance  of  personal  actions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  London  Small  Debts  Act.  But  the  most  important 
civil  tribunal  in  the  City  of  London  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court, 
of  which  the  Judge  is  the  Recorder,  who  is  elected  for  life  by 
the  Aldermen,  and  whose  place  is  usually  filled,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Common  Serjeant  This  Court  is  so  far  co-ordinate  in 
rank  with  the  Queen's  Court  at  Westminster  that  writs  of 
error  from  it  are  carried  directly  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber ; 
and  though,  under  a  recent  Act,  there  is  an  appeal  from 
its  l^al  jurisdiction  to  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  it  is  said 
that  the  appeal  from  its  equitable  jurisdiction  lies  directly  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  sits  as  Chief 
Magistrate  in  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court,  as  one  of  the 
Aldermen  sits  in  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  sits  with  die  Aldermen  and  the  Recorder  at   the 
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London  Sessions,  which  are  held  eight  times  a  year,  and 
at  which  Her  Majesty's  Judges  occasionaUy  preside.  The 
police  force  of  the  City  and  liberties  is  distinct  from  the 
Metropolitan  Constabulary,  being  commanded  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, who  is  appointed  by  the  Common  Council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  The  City  has,  moreover,  a 
separate  Commission  of  Sewns,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  which  regulates  local  drain- 
age and  matters  affecting  public  health,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  medical  officer,  besides  superintending  the  repairs  of  streets, 
lior  is  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Corporation  limited 
by  the  City  boundaries,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  is  «r  ogido  chair- 
man of  the  Thames  Conservators,  six  of  whom,  besides  himself, 
are  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  in  whom,  by  an  Act 
of  1866,  was  vested  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  river 
and  port  of  London. 

The  vast  area  outside  the  City  boundaries,  but  within  the 
"London  proper"  of  the  Registrar-General,  contained  in 
1881  an  estimated  population  of  3,764,395.  It  extends  into 
four  counties,  encloses  nine  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  com- 
prises ninety-five  registration  parishes,  three  of  which  number 
collectively  more  than  600,000  inhabitants.  Under  an  Act 
passed  in  1S55,  the  local  government  of  this  immense  "pro- 
vince covered  with  houses  "  is  mainly  divided  between  twenty- 
three  select  vestries,  fifteen  district  boards,  in  the  nature  of 
select  vestries,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
smaller  London  parishes  (exclusive  of  the  City)  are  grouped 
together  under  district  boards,  to  which  the  vestry  of  each 
parish  returns  members  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
larger  parishes  are  distributed,  after  the  manner  of  boroughs, 
into  several  wards,  to  each  of  which  members  are  allotted, 
according  to  its  size.  The  electoral  body  consists  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  the  members  of  vestries  or  district  boards  are 
elected,  like  town  councillors,  for  three  years,  one-third  re- 
tiring annually.    The  vestries  and  district  boards  have  the 
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general  charge  of  branch  drainage,  as  distinct  from  main 
drainage,  of  buildings,  streets,  lighting,  water-supply,  and  sani- 
tary arrangements,  with  power  to  levy  parochial  rates  for  these 
purposes.  It  was  shown  by  a  Return  printed  in  1873  that, 
during  the  period  from  1856  to  1870,  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  had  executed  works  of  sewerage,  paving  and  other  im- 
provements, to  the  amount  of;^7,ii2,3i9.  The  main  draini^e 
of  the  whole  Metropolis,  including  the  City,  was  entrusted  by 
the  same  Act  to  a  new  body,  entitled  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works — and  this  body  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
improvements  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  London — with 
power  to  levy  a  "  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Rate ;"  besides 
which  it  receives  above  two-thirds  of  the  metropolitan  coal 
duties,  and  the  whole  of  the  wine  duties.  It  is  composed  of 
forty-six  members,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City,  and  the  rest  by  the  vestries  and  district 
boards,  for  the  same  terra,  and  upon  the  same  conditions  of 
retirement  as  the  vestrymea  The  Chairman  is  elected  by  the 
Board,  and  represents  no  district  Its  meetings  are  public,  and 
are  held  on  Friday  in  each  week,  except  during  vacations.  A 
great  part  of  its  business,  however,  is  transacted  through  com- 
mittees, the  various  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
multiplicity  of  duties,  over  and  above  the  great  work  of  main 
drainage  and  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  cast  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Thus, 
besides  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  and  the 
Appeal  Committee  (which  are  committees  of  the  whole  Board), 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  there 
is  a  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  whole  Metropolis  against  fire,  which  the  Board  was  re- 
quired to  undertake  in  1865 ;  a  Building  Act  Committee,  to 
enforce  the  Acts  of  1855,  i860,  i86i,  and  1869,  against  over- 
crowding and  dangerous  structures ;  a  Parks,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee,  for  the  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  public  recreation  grounds  in  or  round  I^ndon,  under 
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eleven  different  Acts;  a  Cattle  Diseases  Act  Committee,  to 
guard  against  the  importation  of  infected  animals  from  abroad, 
under  an  Act  of  1869;  a  Sanitary  and  Special  Purposes 
Committee;  a  Bridges  Committee;  and  a  Committee  for 
the  prevention  of  Floods  on  the  River  Thames,  Even  this 
list  does  not  exhaust  the  responsibilities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  which,  like  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  charged 
with  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  powers  for  which  no  other 
convenient  trustee  could  be  found — ^having,  for  instance,  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  metropolitan  tramways,  and  being 
made  arbiter  as  to  such  matters  as  the  proportion  of  parochial 
contributions  towards  ordinary  roadways  in  more  than  one 
parish,  and  the  adjustment  of  parochial  divisions. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City,  was  formed  by  an  Act 
of  1829,  a  year  before  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  was 
passed  for  the  country  at  large.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to 
place  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  command  of  a  com- 
missioner nominated  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  responsible 
to  him  alone.  The  Home  Secretary  also  nominates  the  stipen- 
diary police  magistrates  for  London  and  Middlesex,  who 
exercise  a  petty  sessional  jurisdiction  in  the  thirteen  police 
courts  of  the  Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that,  in  these  respects,  London  enjoys  a  less 
degree  of  independence  than  provincial  boroughs,  whose 
councils  regulate  the  borough  police,  and  whose  magistrates, 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  head  of 
the  Imperial  Executive,  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  head  of  the  law. 

For  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  administration,  London  con- 
sists of  thirty  divisions,  fourteen  of  which  are  old  parishes,  and 
sixteen  unions  of  parishes.  Any  of  these  divisions,  however, 
may  be  associated,  by  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  under  an  Act  of  1867,  for  contribution  to  certain  special 
objects.    The  "  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board,"  which  provides 
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for  the  accommodation  of  imbeciles  and  of  small-pox  or  fever 
patients,  actually  represents  all  the  divisions,  while  there  are 
several  common  infirmaries  and  district  workhouse  schools  for 
smaller  groups  oi  divisions.  A  somewhat  exceptional  discretion 
in  respect  of  ordinary  out-door  relief  is  allowed  to  metropolitan 
guardians,  as  to  other  guardians  of  very  large  urban  unions,  by 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
exceptionally  powerful  hold  upon  their  action  is  retained  by 
that  Board  in  respect  of  medical  relief,  both  out-door  and  in- 
door. A  Common  Poor  Fund  was  formed  in  1867,  to  which 
all  the  divisions  contribute  rateably,  upon  which  the  whole  cost 
of  drugs  is  charged,  and  out  of  which  each  division  is  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  of  fivepence  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  in-door  pauper,  if  its  guardians  have,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board,  fulfilled  all  their  legal  obligations.  The  leverage 
afforded  by  this  provision  has  enabled  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  insist  upon  many  improvements  in  workhouse  infir- 
maries which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to 
enforce,  and  the  same  principle  extends  to  the  establishment  of 
dispensaries  and  the  payment  of  school  fees  for  pauper  children. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
r88o — I,  that  during  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  i83o,  no 
less  than  ^769,648  was  paid,  under  various  heads,  out  of  the 
Common  Poor  Fund,  which  represents  an  equalisation  of  poor 
rates  gver  the  whole  metropolitan  district  to  an  extent  already 
amounting  to  42 — 3  per  cent,  of  the  total  relief  expenditure. 
There  is  another  marked  peculiarity  in  the  Poor  Law  system 
of  the  Metropolis  which  brings  it  still  more  directly  under  Im- 
perial influence.  In  non-metropolitan  unions  the  attendance 
of  resident  magistrates,  as  ex-officio  guardians,  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  balance  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  01  parochial 
representatives,  but  in  London  unions,  many  of  which,  and 
especially  the  poorest,  have  few  active  magistrates  residing 
within  them,  tfie  Government  is  empowered  to  nominate 
guardians  not  exceeding  in  number  one-fourth  of  each  Board. 
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A  similar  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board,  of  whose  sixty  mem- 
bers three-fourths  are  elected  by  the  several  boards  of  guardians 
united  for  this  purpose,  and  one-fourth  are  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

By  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  whole  Metropolis,  in- 
cluding the  City,  was  constituted  a  school  district  by  itself,  and 
the  "  School  Board  for  London  "  now  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  local  institutions  of  the  Metropolis.     It  con- 
sists  of  fifty  members,  elected  by  constituencies  which  coincide, 
more  or  less,  in  respect  of  area,  with  those  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs  in  the  Metropolis,   by  the  method  of  cumulative 
voting,  which,  strange  to  say,  must  be  conducted  secretly  out- 
side the  City,  but  openly  within  the  City.     Moreover,  in  the 
City  the  electoral   body  is  the  same  as  for  the  election  of 
Common  Councilmen  ;    whereas  in  the  rest  of  London  it 
includes  all  the  ratepayers.     The  publicity  which  has  been 
given  from   the  first  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
School  Board,  the  magnitude  of  its  task,  and  its  effect  in  re- 
viving municipal  life  within  the  Metropolis,  combine  to  make 
its  operation  one  of  the  most  instructive  experiments  in  urban 
self-government  that  has  yet  been  tried  since  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  was  passed.     It  has  often  been  remarked 
that,  in  its  personal  composition,  the  London  School  Board, 
directly  elected  by  ratepaying  householders,  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  elected  by  the 
vestries.     Whether  or  not  this  comparison  be  just,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  local 
wants  of  each  district,  such  as  is  acquired  by  long  training  in 
vestries,  is  more  essential  on  a  Board  of  Works  than  on  a 
School   Board.      At  all  events,   the  London   School  Board 
has  never  failed   to  attract  the  services  of  able  and  public 
spirited  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  leaven  the  mass  of 
their  colleagues,  and  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  shaping  its 
educational  policy,    Though  it  has  certainly  not  erred  on  th^ 
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side  of  economy  in  exercising  its  rating  powers  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  new  schools,  no  taint  or  suspicion  of  job- 
bery has  ever  yet  rested  upon  it  Considering  that  its  labours 
are  not  only  unpaid,  but  too  often  thankless,  and  chat  it  a 
largely  recruited  from  the  commercial  and  professional  classes, 
the  standard  of  industry  which  has  become  traditional  among 
its  members  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  success  in  solving  the  religious  difficulty,  as 
well  as  in  efficiently  organising  elementary  education  over  the 
whole  Metropolis,  thus  falsifying  the  predictions  of  those  who 
declared  such  centralisation  to  be  impossible.  But  it  could 
scarcely  have  brought  accurate  local  knowledge  and  minute 
superintendence  to  bear  on  every  parish  had  it  not  been  aided 
by  voluntary  district  committees  in  the  management  of  schools 
and  the  enforcement  of  attendance.  On  these  district  com- 
mittees members  of  the  Board  have  a  right  to  sit  ex-0^0, 
while  all  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  itself.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Board  amounted  in  188 1  to  about 
;^676,58o,  involving  a  rate  of  nearly  6 Jd.  in  the  pound  ;  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board  Schools  exceeded 
267,300,  and  that  on  the  rolls  of  "efficient"  voluntary  schools 
amounted  to  138,551,  against  333,518  on  the  rolls  of  these 
schools  in  December,  1871,  notwithstanding  that  many  volun- 
tary schools  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Board.  The 
total  number  on  the  rolls  of  London  schools  is,  therefore, 
505,867,  or  more  than  double  the  ascertained  total  of 
1870.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty how  far  the  intrinsic  value  and  permanent  interest  of 
popular  education,  the  rivalry  of  religious  parties,  the  cumula- 
tive method  of  voting,  or  less  obvious  causes,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  these  satisfactory  results.  But  the  example 
of  the  London  School  Board  is,  at  least,  enough  to  encourage 
the  belief  that,  under  proper  conditions,  Local  Government  on 
an  elective  basis  may  be  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  paro- 
chial statecraft 
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IIL 
1.  In  reviewing  the  present  system  of  Local  Government 
in  England,  the  bare  outlines  of  which  have  been  sketched,  the 
feature  which  first  arrests  oui  attention  is  its  striking,  and  almost 
obtrusive,  lack  of  unity.  The  perception  of  this  salient  fact 
would  not  be  wealrened,  but  strengthened,  by  a  minuter  exami- 
nation of  detaiK  For  instance,  not  merely  is  there  one  sani- 
tary code  for  urban  and  another  for  rural  districts,  one  for  the 
Metropolis  and  another  for  provincial  boroughs,  one  for  boroughs 
and  another  for  non-corporate  towns,  and  so  forth ;  but,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  the  boroughs  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bland- 
ford,  Calne,  Wenlock,  Folkestone,  and  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  are  not  deemed  boroughs ;  and  some  very  large  towns, 
such  as  Birkenhead  and  Cheltenham,  are  neither  municipal 
boroughs  nor  I-ocal  Board  districts,  but  governed  by  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  whose  powers,  under  their  several  local 
Acts,  may  range  from  despotism  to  impotence,  and  are  probably 
quite  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  the 
inhabitants  of  ordinary  boroughs  live  in  four  distinct  areas  for 
purposes  of  local  government — the  borough  itself,  the  parish, 
the  union,  and  the  county.  None  of  these  areas  are  contermi- 
nous, except  by  accident,  with  any  of  the  others ;  and  different 
parts  of  the  same  borough  are  or  may  be  in  difTerent  parishes, 
and  in  different  unions,  and  in  different  counties.  The  authority 
under  which  the  burgher  is  or  may  be  governed  is  six-fold — 
that  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Vestry,  the  Burial  Board,  the 
School  Board,  the  Guardians,  and  the  County  Quarter  Sessions. 
All  these  are  different  bodies,  and  persons  resident  in  different 
parts  of  the  name  borough  may  be  under  different  Vestries, 
Burial  Boards,  Guardians,  and  Quarter  Sessions.  In  like 
manner,  the  inhabitants  of  Local  Government  districts  live 
in  four  distinct  areas,  and  may  be  under  six  different  local 
bodies,  five  of  which,  a^in,  may  be  different  for  different  parts 
o(  the  same  district    These  txxlies,  moreover,  are  elected  or 
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appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  dilTerent  ways ;  levy  rates  on 
difierent  principles  of  assessment,  and  employ,  for  the  most 
part,  different  staffs  of  officers.  As  if  this  multipUcity  of  local 
functionaries  were  not  sufficient,  none  of  them  are  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  Income  Tax  or  Assessed  Taxes;  this 
being  the  province  of  separate  commissions. 

A  certain  d^ee  of  diversity,  it  is  true,  must  be  ascribed 
to  natural  and  inevitable  causes,  which  no  legislation  could 
have  eliminated,  and  which  it  is  no  part  of  sound  policy  to 
ignore.  The  Dock  Board,  which  regulates  the  navigation  of 
the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  could  have  no  place  at  Manchester. 
Villages  separated  by  a  mountain  chain  from  the  rest  of  their 
own  county,  must  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  linked  with  neigh- 
bouring villages  in  another  county;  and  venerable  cities,  with 
costoma  older  than  the  common  law  itself,  should  not  be 
compelled,  on  light  grounds,  to  surrender  them.  Still,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  such  considerations,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  a  reckless  neglect,  both  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  of  practical  convenience,  on  the  part  of  successive 
Parliaments,  could  alone  have  brought  about  that  portentous 
confiision  of  all  the  elements  in  Local  Government  which 
Mr.  Goschen  justly  described  as  a  chaos  of  authorities,  a  chaos 
of  rates,  and  a  chaos,  worse  than  all,  of  areas.  He  might  have 
added  that  a  chaos  of  local  elections  and  local  franchises 
aggravates  the  chaos  of  authorities,  rates,  and  areas,  since  the 
method  and  time  of  recording  votes  for  various  local  officers, 
as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  the  various  local  electorates, 
differ  so  widely  as  to  defy  analysis  and  generalisation.  True 
it  is  that  less  collision  and  fliction  results  from  this  lack  of 
unity  than  it  would  surely  produce  in  a  nation  with  less 
capacity  for  self-government  Common  sense  tell  us,  however 
(bat  it  must  involve,  as  it  does  palpably  involve,  an  enormous 
waste  of  power  and  materials.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
more  than  7,000  persons,  mostly  fathers  of  families,  are 
engaged  in  various  official  positions,  without  salary,  adminis- 


tering  the  local  affairs  of  the  Metropolis.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  half  this  number  of  persons  might  do  the  same  work  more 
efficiently,  if  it  were  properly  distributed  among  them,  in 
respect  of  place  and  time,  and  that  half  the  salaries  of  clerks, 
and  other  paid  ofticers  who  assist  them,  might  be  saved  by  a 
similar  readjustment 

3.  Another  reflection,  forced  upon  us  by  a  study,  however 
imperfect,  of  Local  Government  in  England,  is,  that  much 
vaster  and  more  various  interests  are  practically  subjected  to 
it  than  ts  commonly  realised,  or  than  were  subjected  to  it 
in  the  last  generation.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
municipal  government  of  Liverpool,  which  has  been  well 
likened  to  that  of  a  maritime  state ;  and  let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  adopt  a  financial  standard  of  measurement.  A 
concise  account  of  Liverpool  finance  was  embodied  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  William  Rathbone,  M.P.,  on  "The  Growth  of  Local 
Taxation  in  Liverpool,"  published  a  few  years  ago.  From  this 
it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1871,  ;£'284,728  was  raised  in 
rates  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  for  lighting  and  fire- 
police,  scavenging,  paving,  sewerage,  watering,  public  parks, 
and  general  purposes.  1'his  sum,  however,  by  no  means 
covered  the  whole  expenditure  out  of  the  borough  fund,  since 
Liverpool  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  corporate  estate, 
worth  more  than  ;^6oo,ooo  a  year  if  let  at  rack  rent,  and 
actually  yielding  more  than  ;^ioo,ock>  a  year,  besides  large 
profits  derived  from  market  fines,  legal  fees,  and  other  sources ; 
so  that  no  rate  was  needed  to  maintain  the  ordinary  police. 
Moreover,  the  poor  rates,  other  parochial  rates,  and  a  museum 
rate,  were  levied  separately  by  the  p>arish  authorities,  and 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ^196,360  for  the  year  1871. 
Altogether  Mr.  Rathbone  stated  the  whole  receipts  from  rates 
">*  ^£481, 089,  besides  the  rent  paid  for  water  supply,  which  he 
reckoned  at  ;£^7S,ooo,  and  the  income  of  the  Corporation 
from  all  other  sources,  which  he  reckoned  at  ^£'360,000.  It 
follows  that  Liverpool  had  in  1871  a  local  revenue  of  more 
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than  ;f  800,000,  over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  loans,  and 
other  receipts  on  capital  accoimL 

Of  the  municipal  debts  thus  contracted  by  municipal 
boroughs  full  returns  are  laid  annually  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Report  for  1880-1  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1879-80  an  aggregate  amount  of^6,3 13,2 17  was  outstanding  on 
the  security  of  borough  rates,  and  ^^46,666,978  on  the  security 
of  urban  sanitary  rates,  raised  by  Town  Councils.  The  same 
Report  states  the  rateable  value  of  240  municipal  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales  at  :£3i,849,56o.  The  Report  also 
fitniishes  an  abstract  of  the  whole  sum  raised  by  local 
taxation,  and  expended  for  purposes  of  Local  Ciovemment  in 
England  and  Wales.  Hence  it  appears  that,  during  the  year 
1879-80,  the  sum  of  ;^2S,9i6,943  was  levied  by  rates  falling 
on  rateable  property,  the  sum  of  ;^4,678,2ii  was  levied  by 
tolls,  dues,  and  rents,  falling  on  traffic,  and  the  sum  of 
^£437,946  was  levied  by  duties  falling  on  consumable 
articles — in  other  words,  by  the  coal,  wine,  and  grain  duties 
payable  in  the  port  of  London.  The  aggregate  yield  of 
local  taxation  in  1879-S0  was,  therefore,  ;£3i,o43,ioo, 
exclusive  of  loans  contracted  on  the  security  of  rates  and 
"other  sources."  Including  these,  the  total  revenue  for 
purposes  of  Local  Government  reached  j£$  3,940, 751,  exceeding 
the  total  expenditure  by  nearly  ^^3, 700,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  respective 
accounts  for  the  same  year  was  no  less  than  j^i  37,096,607. 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  more  than 
;^8, 500,000.  These  figures,  which  dwarf  the  proportions  of 
many  national  budgets  and  debts,  may  be  left  to  speatc  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  instances 
of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  local  taxation  and  expenditure, 
especially  in  great  towns,  come  home  to  every  ratepayer.  It 
may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  Imperial  finance,  even  when 
it  deals  with  larger  totals,  does  not  deal  with  more  important 
items    than  local  finance,   and    that    Imperial   Government, 
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though  it  affects  the  destinies  or  nations  more  sensibly,  is  less 
closely  bound  up  with  daily  life  than  Local  Government 

3.  If  we  here  pause  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England  can  be  said  to  work  well,  as  a  whole,  and 
which  are  the  strongest  or  weakest  parts  of  the  machinery,  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
In  all  government,  efficiency  depends  more  upon  individual 
action  than  upon  constitutional  rules;  but  in  Local  Govern- 
ment of  the  English  type,  almost  everything  depends  on  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  men  who  may  be  induced  by 
various  motives  to  engage  in  it.  The  well-known  case  of  the 
Alcham  Union,  in  Shropshire,  where  pauperism  was  reduced 
to  a  well  nigh  incredible  minimum  by  the  devoted  personal 
exertions  of  a  single  landlord,  shows  how  admirable  an  instru- 
ment of  Local  Government  even  a  rural  board  of  guardians 
may  become  under  the  leadership  of  an  enlightened  chairman. 
Nor  would  it  be  impossible  to  pick  out  small  parishes,  both  in 
towns  and  in  country  districts,  whose  local  administration, 
owing  to  similar  causes,  would  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
some  great  municipalities.  Speaking  generally,  however,  we 
cannot  but  rec<^nise  the  superiority  of  large  to  small  boroughs 
in  all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Local  Government ;  nor  shall  we 
fail  to  observe  that  a  local  governing  body  usually  discharges 
its  functions  the  better,  the  higher  those  functions  are  in  their 
own  nature.  The  way  in  which  business  is  done  in  several  of 
the  more  important  Town  Councils,  by  men  thoroughly  con- 
ver-:int  with  every  detail  of  local  affairs,  stimulated  to  industry 
and  fortified  against  jobbery  by  the  vigilance  of  their  col- 
leagues, raised  above  personal  jealousies  bya  sense  of  coqx>rate 
dignity,  and  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  individual  responsi- 
bility by  a  careful  division  of  labour,  is  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in 
most  of  the  public  offices.  It  is  in  such  boroughs,  moreover, 
that  ratepayers  are  most  readily  induced  to  sanction  expendi- 
ture on  oon-utilitarian  objects,  like  free  libraries  and  public 
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museums,  in  which  Ei^land  is  as  yet  so  far  behind  the  United 
Statea  A  return  made  in  1877  showed  that  Manchester  had 
already  established  six  free  libraries,  and  Binningham  five. 
Bradford,  Bristol,  L««ds,  Liverpool,  Salford,  Shelheld,  with 
some  forty-four  other  boroughs,  had  also  adopted  the  Free 
Libraries  Acts  j  while  only  nine  places  other  than  corporate 
towns  had  done  so,  and,  for  want  of  a  sound  municipal  spirit, 
the  only  London  district  that  had  adopted  the  Acts  was  that  of 
Westminster. 

But  the  School  Boards  of  London,  and  a  few  provincial 
capitals,  may  probably  be  cited  as  the  best  specimens  of  Local 
Govermnent  to  be  seen  in  England,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  most  educated  members  of  the 
community  for  the  performance  of  the  highest  local  duty, 
thereby  fulfilling  two  main  conditions  of  efficiency.  For  some- 
what different  reasons,  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board 
is  second  to  no  other  local  governing  body  in  London  in  repu- 
tation for  administrative  capacity.  Here  the  fifteen  members 
nominated  and  carefully  selected  by  the  Government  not  only 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  work,  by  virtue  of  their  education  and 
standing,  but  set  a  standard  of  honesty  and  ability  to  which  the 
representative  members,  themselves  picked  men,  cannot  but 
approximate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cardinal  vices  of  Local 
Government  are  too  often  illustrated  in  the  municipal  economy 
of  decayed  or  decaying  boroughs,  in  the  sanitary  economy  of 
localities  where  an  educated  class  is  wantii^,  and  in  the 
management  of  pauperism  under  boards  of  guardians  mainly 
consisting  of  farmers  and  tradespeople.  In  such  cases,  even 
if  there  is  no  very  gross  venality,  there  is  almost  sure  to 
be  an  inclination  to  short-sighted  extravagance,  alternating 
with  short-sighted  parsimony,  and  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  corruption  in  that  subtler  form  known 
in  America  as  "log-rolling."  The  contractor  or  builder  has 
not  merely  private  ambition  to  gratify,  but  private  interests  to 
serve,  by  getting  into  the  Town  Council  when  a  scheme  of 
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drainage  or  street  improvement  happens  to  be  on  foot.  The 
petty  cottage  proprietor  and  the  petty  shopkeeper  are  tempted, 
as  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  keep  their  debtors  or  customers 
afloat  by  reckless  out-door  relief;  and  are,  perhaps,  tacitly  in 
league  with  the  farmer,  who  dreads  above  all  things  a  migration 
of  able-bodied  labourers.  The  self-complacent  member  of  an 
obscure  School  Board,  like  the  churchwarden  of  past  genera- 
tions, likes  to  lay  out  lai^e  sums  on  bricks  and  mortar,  with  a 
chance  of  beholding  his  own  name  engraved  on  a  tablet,  and 
sees  his  advantage  in  giving  handsome  orders  to  architects  and 
decorators  :  but,  as  a  representative  of  ratepayers,  he  grudges 
the  schoolmaster  his  well-earned  salary,  and  will  cut  down  the 
most  legitimate  items  of  annual  expenditure  to  put  a  good  face 
on  the  balance-sheet.  This  strange  combinarion  of  penny- 
wisdom  in  the  disposition  of  income  with  pound-folly  in  the 
disposition  of  capital  is  indeed  a  besetting  weakness  of  English 
Local  Government  in  its  lower  gradations.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  it,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  cheaply  worked; 
and  notwithstanding  that  economy  is  both  the  boast  and  the 
reproach  of  local  elective  boards,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in 
this  respect,  they  have  much  to  learn  from  the  non-elective 
magistrates  who  manage  county  finance. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  survey  county 
administration  in  its  entirety  [without  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  absence  of  self-government  in  rural  communities. 
We  are  wont  to  look  back  on  Saxon  times  as  barbarous,  and 
on  the  feudal  system  as  oppressive ;  but  the  simple  truth  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  an  English  country  parish 
have  at  this  moment  less  share  in  Local  Government  than 
belonged  to  all  classes  of  freemen  for  centuries  before  and  for 
centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  Again,  they  have  not 
merely  less  share  in  Local  Government  than  belongs  to  French 
peasants  of  the  present  day,  but  less  than  belonged  to  French 
peasants  under  the  eighteenth  century  monarchy,  though  more, 
it  must  be  allowed,  than  belonged  to  their  own  ancestors  of 
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the  same  age,  as  described  by  Fielding.  They  are  protected, 
it  is  tnie,  against  arbitrary  injustice  by  Imperial  laws,  enforced, 
or  supposed  to  be  enforced,  through  Imperial  ofRcers,  and  the 
county  magistrates,  who  possess  a  legal  authority  more  patri- 
archal than  could  be  claimed  by  Norman  barons  of  the  second 
order,  exercise  that  authority  under  the  searching  eye  of  public 
opinion.  But  while  the  purity  of  magisterial  decisions  is 
rarely  impeached,  they  not  unfrequentiy  bear  traces  of  sub- 
servience to  local  or  class  prejudices,  even  when  they  are  not 
indefensible  enough  to  be  revei^ed.  If  the  sentences  of 
borough  magistrates  on  rufhans  convicted  of  wife-beating,  and 
other  violent  outrages,  aie  apt  to  be  unduly  light,  because 
popular  sentiment  does  not  regard  such  crimes  with  adequate 
abhorrence,  the  sentences  of  county  magistrates  on  poachers 
and  tumip-stealers  are  apt,  for  a  converse  reason,  to  be  unduly 
severe.  If  the  propensity  of  borough  magistrates  to  favouritism 
in  the  regulation  of  public-house  licenses  was  one  principal 
ground  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  the  exercise  of  the  same 
discretional  jurisdiction  by  county  magistrates  sometimes  laid 
them  open  to  a  suspicion  of  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own 
properties  rather  than  of  the  population  concerned.  If  a  clique 
of  shopkeepers  occasionally  succeeds  in  pulling  the  wires  of 
municipal  elections  in  boroughs  so  as  to  keep  patronage  and 
profits  in  its  own  hands,  county  magistrates  have  been  known 
to  support  each  other  on  assessment  committees  in  rating 
splendid  mansions  at  a  preposterously  low  valuation.  Yet  few 
will  deny  that  more  intelhgence  and  public  spirit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  county  magistracy,  whether  assembled  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  acting  ex  officio  on  various  mixed  boards,  than  is 
manifested  by  the  elective  delegates  of  parishes.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  an  ordinary  body  of  parochial  ratepayers  in  a  country 
parish  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  judicial  authority  of  any 
kind,  with  the  control  of  licenses,  or  with  the  management  of 
schools ;  and  the  Legislature  still  treats  them  as  incompetent 
to  use  the  Parliamentary  franchise  aright,  for  want  of  proper 
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training  in  the  old  English  art  of  local  self-government.  Nor  is 
this  degeneracy  of  rural  districts  in  the  capacity  of  democratic 
action  redeemed  by  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  complete  organi- 
sation of  counties  on  the  departmental  system.  On  the 
contrary,  whereas  elective  mayors  of  boroughs  may  be  and 
have  been  held  responsible  at  law  for  the  peace  of  their 
respective  precincts,  there  is  no  individual  or  permanent 
representation  of  Govenmient,  either  Local  or  Imperial,  in 
counties.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are 
becoming  more  and  more  shadowy ; .  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  is  a  fluctuating  body  whose  meetings  are  intermittent ; 
and  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  magistrates  is  seldom 
quickened  into  activity,  though  it  may  be  checked,  in  case 
of  excess,  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  Home  Office  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  An  indolent  magistrate  does  nothing ; 
an  energetic  magistrate  is  mosdy  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Let  it  be  granted  that  small  farmers  and  cottagers, 
however  impatient  of  local  taxation,  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  grudge  their  landlords  the  burdensome  privilege  of 
conducting  Local  Government  on  their  behalf;  still,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  many  of  the 
powers  which  properly  belong  to  village  communes  are  either 
quite  extinct  or  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  non-elective 
magistrates. 

S-  It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  measure  the  whole 
amount  of  self-governing  energy  in  the  rural  districts  of 
England  by  the  standard  of  parochial  or  county  organisation. 
The  same  process  which  has  impaired  the  organisation  of 
counties  and  of  parishes  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  created 
new  centres,  as  well  as  new  modes,  of  Local  Government ; 
and,  moreover,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  has  diverted  a  large 
amount  of  self-governing  ene^  from  Local  to  Imperial 
legislation.  A  due  appreciation  of  these  and  other  centralising 
tendencies  is  doubly  necessary,  for  it  is  here  that  we  must  seek 
both  an  explanation  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  io 
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English  local  institutions,  especially  during  the  present  reign, 
and  a  starting-point  for  their  future  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  English  Local 
Government  in  modem  times  is  the  system,  emphatically 
condemned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  enables  the  Imperial 
executive  to  exercise  an  indirect  control  over  many  of  its 
functions  by  means  of  State  inspection  and  State  grants 
dependent  on  efficiency.*  No  such  expedient  was  known  to 
our  ancestors,  whose  only  device  for  enforcing  the  performance 
of  their  duties  by  local  authorities  in  counties,  hundreds, 
townships,  or  boroughs  was  the  imposition  of  pecuniary  fines 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  exact  But  State  influence  in 
the  present  day  is  not  limited  to  indirect  pressure.  It  extends 
also  to  a  direct  interference  by  Parliament,  and  the  central 
departments  of  Government,  with  matters  previously  left  to 
local  or  private  regulation,  such  as  the  hours  of  labour,  the 
working  of  mines,  and  even  domestic  arrangements,  so  far 
as  they  may  bear  upon  health.     The  demand  for  this  kind 

*  The  following  Table,  shewing  the  extent  to  which  local  rates  have 
been  subsidised  from  Irapemt  funds  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
iSSi,  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  iSSo-i. 
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of  interference,  which  is  as  old  as  sumptuary  laws,  has  not 
arisen  so  much  from  any  despotic  or  bureaucratic  jealousy 
of  local  independence,  as  from  a  popular  eagerness  to  employ 
the  powerful  machinery  of  central  legislation  and  administration 
to  compass  some  end  which  is  ardently  desired  Those  who 
advocate  the  nationalisation  of  poor-law  relief,  of  educational 
management,  and  even  of  land-tenure — who  clamour  for  a 
State  guarantee  of  sea-going  vessels,  and  of  friendly  societies, 
or  who  maintain  that  Government  should  test  not  merely 
weights  and  measures,  but  the  quality  of  every  article  sold — are 
not  consciously  opponents  of  local  or  individual  liberty,  but 
simply  anxious  to  attain  beneficial  objects  by  the  shortest 
possible  method  This  anxiety  may,  and  sometimes  does,  lead 
to  legislative  mistakes,  which  a  wise  respect  for  local  and 
individual  liberty  would  have  rendered  impossible.  But,  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  English  civilisation  should  not  be 
retarded  until  the  more  backward  parts  of  the  country  have 
placed  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  more  advanced ;  and  the 
example  of  municipal  corporations  shows  both  how  little  self- 
reform  can  be  trusted,  and  how  much  self-government  may 
gain  by  Imperial  intervention. 

Other  centralising  tendencies  have  sprung  from  a  patriotic 
craving  for  a  higher  national  life,  from  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  abuses  and  disorders  incident  to  an  excessive  sub- 
division of  local  powers,  from  the  centripetal  force  which 
now  attracts  population  towards  London,  and  from  a  legiti- 
mate expansion  of  social  ambition  and  political  energy,  chiefly 
due  to  such  irresistible  agencies  as  printing,  steam,  and  tele- 
graphy. In  the  olden  times,  when  people  were  far  more 
rooted  in  the  soil,  and  seldom  thought  of  changing  their 
residence,  or  buying  land  in  another  county,  there  was  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  local  institutions,  and  a  readiness  to 
serve  in  local  offices,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  in 
days  when  men  are  more  familiar  with  national,  and  even  in- 
ternational, interests  ;  when  county  families,  and  the  burgher 
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aristocracy,  look  upon  London  as  a  second  home ;  when  the 
rural  labourers  themselves  have  become  migratory  ;  and  when 
smaller  are  precipitated  towards  larger  masses  of  population,  as 
by  a  fixed  law  of  political  gravitation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  men  who  cheerfully  spent  their  lives  in  gratuitous  exertions 
on  behalf  of  their  own  neighbourhoods  had  to  be  remunerated 
for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  and 
would  have  thought  it  an  intolerable  hardship  to  be  impressed 
into  any  unpaid  commission,  such  as  those  which  nowadays 
perform  so  much  useful  work  for  the  public  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  putting  aside  all  those  persons  who  live  only  for 
sport  or  self-indulgence,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leisure 
and  brain-power  otherwise  available  for  Local  Government  is 
actually  devoted  to  semi-public  duties  of  a  commercial  or  a 
philanthropic  nature,  which  had  no  place  in  earlier  states 
of  society.  If  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  all  the  directors  of 
railway  and  other  joint  stock  companies,  all  the  governors 
and  trustees  of  schools  and  other  educational  institutions, 
all  the  managers  of  religious  and  charitable  societies,  and 
if  we  could  employ  their  undivided  powers  on  Ixical  Govern- 
ment, we  should  no  longer  have  reason  to  lament  a  dearth  of 
materials,  whatever  difficulty  we  might  have  in  organising  and 
applying  them.  In  fact,  Local  Government  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  supplanted  by  voluntary  association ;  and 
though  it  may  well  be  doubtful  whether  voluntary  association 
fosters  so  active  and  conscientious  a  sense  of  citizenship,  it 
certainly  has  merits  of  its  own  to  which  the  old  English  squire 
or  burgher  was  altogether  a  stranger. 

6.  But  centralising  tendencies  are  not  the  only  forces  an- 
tagonistic  to  effective  Local  Government  in  modern  England. 
The  unequal  distribution  and  exorbitant  influence  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  form  of  landed  property,  would  be  a  formid- 
able counterpoise  to  local  institutions  of  a  popular  character, 
even  if  the  social  current  did  not  set  in  the  direction  of  central- 
iaation,     A  ftneigner  might,  perhaps,  imagine  that  in  every 
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county  the  great  landowners  and  their  eldest  sons  would  be  the 
natural  champions  of  such  institutions,  from  which  the  country 
party  drew  its  very  life-blood  in  olden  times.  So,  too,  a 
foreigner  might  imagine  that  municipal  indei>endence  should 
be  cherished  by  the  leading  citizens  of  great  towns  with  as 
much  jealousy  and  pride  as  in  the  days  of  which  Macaulay 
tells  us,  when  "  London  was  to  the  Londoners  what  Athens 
was  to  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Pericles  j  what  Florence 
was  to  the  Florentines  in  the  sixteenth  century."  Experience, 
however,  teaches  us  that  a  revival  of  self-government  in  counties 
is  not  ardently  desired,  if  it  be  not  discouraged,  by  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  that  no  class  has  less  concern  for  self-govern- 
ment in  towns  than  the  commercial  aristocracy.  The  reason 
in  both  cases  is  obvious  enough.  The  power  which  a  great 
landowner  might  acquire  as  chairman  of  a  parochial  council,  or 
even  as  member  of  a  county  parliament,  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  power  which  he  already  possesses  as  lord  of 
all  the  farms,  cottages,  and  allotments  round  his  own  domain ; 
as  the  chief  employer  of  labour  in  the  locality,  and  as  a  resi- 
dent magistrate.  Such  a  man  will  of^n  attend  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  because  he  has  a  seat  there  ex  oj^do;  but  why 
should  he  care  to  obtain  an  elective  office  by  the  votes  of  his 
own  dependents,  whose  unanimous  resolutions  in  any  com- 
munal assembly  which  could  be  constituted  would  be  practi- 
cally outweighed  by  the  expression  of  his  own  individual  will  ? 
The  merchant  princes  of  the  City,  and  the  richest  capitalists  in 
manufacturing  towns,  are  deterred  by  similar  motives  from  as- 
piring to  civic  dignities.  Their  sense  of  self-importance  and 
their  sense  of  responsibility  find  a  far  more  complete  gratifica- 
tion in  the  colossal  operations  of  trade,  and  in  the  ntanagement 
of  country  estates  far  removed  from  their  place  of  business, 
than  is  offered  by  a  career  of  municipal  statesmanship  crowned 
with  knighthood,  or  baronetcy  itself.  The  one  municipal  dis- 
tinction which  is  generally  coveted  by  them  is  that  of  being 
placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  of  the  borough ;  and 
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those  who  have  once  become  magisUates  too  often  decline  any 
other  municipal  duty  which  they  may  previously  have  been  per- 
suaded to  discharge. 

Nor  is  this  indifierence  to  Local  Government  among  the 
highest  classes — both  in  towns  and  rural  districts — compen- 
sated by  a  conesponding  zeal  for  it  among  the  lower  classes. 
With  all  its  advantages,  the  parochial  system,  as  it  exists  in 
English  country  parishes,  is  singularly  ill-calculated  to  supply 
any  democratic  training  for  self-government,  or  lo  promote  the 
recognition  of  common  interests  and  mutual  duties  in  village 
communities.  The  humblest  member  of  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  independence,  is  made  to 
realise  that  he  is  a  citizen ;  but  the  ordinary  English  farm- 
labourer,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  clergyman  in  spiritual 
mattei?,  as  he  depends  on  the  squire  for  his  cottage  and  the 
farmer  for  his  wages,  does  not  yet  feel  himself  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  feel  it  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  a 
Parliamentary  vote.  When  he  is  roused  into  a  belief  that  he 
is  deprived  of  his  rights,  his  first  instinct  is  to  combine  with  his 
fellows,  and  his  next  to  demand  protection  from  Parliament. 
He  scarcely  dreams  of  claiming  a  share  in  Local  Government ; 
and  even  trade  unionists  in  towns,  with  all  their  capacity  for 
organisation  and  agitation,  have  seldom  put  forth  their  strength 
in  municipal  elections.  The  consequence  is  thai,  whereas  the 
Local  Government  of  rural  districts  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates,  but  partly  in  the  hands  of  tenant  farmers,  the 
Local  Government  of  towns  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
shopkeepers  and  struggling  professional  men,  engaged  in  busy 
callings  and  with  few  hours  to  spare  for  public  business.  The 
mass  of  the  population  take  little  part  in  political  life  of  any 
kind,  except  when  called  upon  to  vote,  to  attend  a  town  meet- 
ing, or  to  sign  a  petition ;  and  so  far  as  they  read  the  news- 
papers, they  probably  gain  more  knowledge  of  national  than  of 
local  a&iis.  Neither  in  rural  districts  nor  in  towns  can  it  be 
said  that  activity  in  local  administration  is  an  avenue  to  Parlia- 
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ment;  and  persons  who  could  speak  with  authority  on  local 
afiairs  are  often  set  aside  by  constituencies  in  favour  of  success- 
ful money  makers  or  political  adventurers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  notorious  that  contests  for  municipal  office  are  mostly 
determined  by  the  same  political  considerations,  and  managed 
by  the  same  agents,  as  Parliamentary  elections.  This  partisan- 
ship is  manifestly  an  evil,  for  it  may  involve  the  rejection  of  a 
good  alderman  or  councillor,  solely  because  he  is  on  the  less 
popular  side  in  Imperial  politics  ;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
for  it  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  jobbery  in  its  worst 
forms,  and  may  stimulate  men  of  a  higher  stamp  to  accept 
municipal  office.  Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  keen  political 
interest  in  a  borough  is  a  potent  security  for  a  vigilant  and 
searching  criticism  of  its  Local  Government  It  is  one  great 
advantage  of  Imperial  over  municipal  administration  that  it  is 
conducted  in  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity — under  the  scrutiny 
of  a  metropolitan  press,  which  no  blunder  can  escape,  and  no 
bribe  or  solicitation  can  silence.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  local  journalism,  except  in  one  or  two  provincial  towns  of 
the  first  order ;  but  it  is  certain  that  where  local  party  spirit 
runs  high,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  public  interests  being 
neglected  than  where  a  non-pohtical  local  oligarchy  rules 
supreme. 


IV. 
I.  Such  are  some  of  the  general  conditions  under  which 
any  system  of  Local  Government  must  be  worked  in  this 
country.  It  remains  to  consider  the  principles  and  limitations 
to  be  observed  in  framing  a  legislative  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
Local  Government  in  England.  Several  of  these  have  been 
admirably  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
treatise  on  Representative  Government ;  but  there  are  others, 
no  less  deserving  of  attention,  which  are  suggested  by  our  pre- 
vious review  of  the  subject. 
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The  very  first  rule  which  a.  statesman  would  set  before  him- 
self, in  attempting  so  difficult  a  task,  would  be  a  rule  against 
destroying  any  local  institution  which  has  real  life  !n  it  There 
is  real  life  in  county  institutions,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
many  historical  associations  belonging  to  counties,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  the  many  common  ties  and  interests  of  which  county 
towns  are  the  centre,  and  of  the  vast  administrative  business 
actually  transacted  by  magistrates  and  other  county  authorities. 
However  great  the  disparity  in  size  between  the  smallest  and 
largest  counties,  even  the  smallest  contains  all  the  elements 
requisite  for  an  independent  organisation;  nor  is  there  any 
virtue  in  uniformity  of  size,  if  the  parts  of  each  organisation  be 
duly  proportioned.  For  similar  reasons,  there  is  real  life  in 
borough  institutions,  the  vitality  of  which  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  community  of  sentiments,  wants,  and  occu- 
pations, such  as  can  only  exist  in  a  town  population.  There  is 
real,  though  less  vigorous,  life  in  the  institutions  of  parishes, 
due  to  causes  already  explained,  as  well  as  to  a  frequent  con- 
nection between  parochial  and  territorial  franchises.  There  is 
still  more  real  life  in  unions,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  histori- 
cal associations,  and  their  aggressive  encroachments  on  boun- 
daries already  existing.  They  were  deliberately  formed  within 
living  memory  for  purposes  of  local  administration,  and  have 
lately  acquired  fresh  importance  as  the  provinces  of  rural  sanitary 
authorities.  Most  of  them,  too,  have  now  possessed,  for  more 
than  a  whole  generation,  a  local  council,  a  local  staff  of  officers, 
and  a  local  system  of  taxation,  to  which  many  other  local 
arrangements  have  been  adapted.  But  there  is  no  real  life  in 
the  institutions  of  Parliamentary  or  lieutenancy  divisions  of 
counties,  and  very  little  real  life  in  those  of  petty  sessional 
divisions  or  highway  districts,  which  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  magistrates,  without  much  disturbance  of 
other  local  arrangements.  As  for  local  boards,  and  even  the 
recent  organisation  of  sanitary  authorities,  they  are  essentially 
provisionil  in  their  character,  being,  in  iaiA,  expressly  made 
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liable  to  variation  on  the  motion  of  the  centnd  board.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  wise  to  uproot  them  hastily,  oi 
without  full  consideration ;  but  where  a  country  is  found  to  be 
overcrowded  with  local  institutions,  it  is  the  less  vigorous  and 
deeply  rooted  which  must  be  first  weeded  out 

The  same  distinction  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  re- 
adjustment of  existing  boundaries,  some  of  which  deserve  the 
utmost  respect,  because  determined  by  geogtaphical  or  political 
landmarks  of  a  permanent  kind ;  while  others  rest  on  lines 
of  demarcation  which  have  either  been  obliterated  or  are 
constantly  fluctuating.  A  river  may  be  the  best  of  natural 
boundaries  until  it  is  bridged  over;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a 
natural  boundary  at  all  when  its  two  banks  are  connected  by 
as  many  thoroughfares  as  those  which  cross  the  Thames  from 
London  and  Westminster  to  Southwark  and  Lambeth.  A 
river,  too,  may  be  the  worst  possible  boundary  to  select  for 
a  sanitary  district,  if  the  object  be  to  subject  the  whole  river 
basin  to  a  common  system  of  drainage.  In  other  words,  local 
boundaries  are  made  for  Local  Goremmenl^  and  not  Local 
Government  for  local  boundaries.  What  is  important  is  to 
preserve  all  the  living  forces  and  sympathies  which  bind  men 
Whether,  not  all  the  lines  which  may  have  been  traced  on 
official  maps  for  transient  administrative  purposes.  But  no 
readjustment  of  boundaries  can  be  satisfetory  which  ignores 
the  manifold  and  increasing  diflerences  between  urban  and 
rural  districts.  Whatever  areas  be  adopted,  they  must  not  be 
so  geometrically  described  as  to  force  straggling  villages  into  a 
Mezentian  union  with  populous  towns,  and  they  must  be 
elastic  enough  to  provide  for  the  spontaneous  process  whereby 
the  former  are  ever  being  converted  into  the  latter. 

The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  a  general  rectification 
of  local  boundaries,  and  that  which  has  mainly  deterred  the 
Legislature  from  attempting  it,  is  that  it  involves  a  change 
in  the  incidence  of  local  taxatioa  This  is  a  difficulty  of  a 
kind  which  is  very  apt  to  be  unduly  magniGed.     The  Union 
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Chaigeability  Act  of  1865,  and  the  Act  of  1867,  whereby  poor 
rates  were  equalised  throughout  London  for  certain  purposes, 
involved  serious  changes  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation ; 
yet  the  beneficial  results  of  these  measures  have  outweighed 
any  inconvenience  or  hardship  which  may  thus  have  been 
inflicted  on  individuals.  But  the  supposed  hardship  is  for 
the  most  part  imaginary.  No  man  settling  in  a  parish  or  a 
town  has  the  smallest  right  to  presume  that  its  population  will 
remain  constant  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  that  his  rates  will 
always  be  as  light  as  when  he  took  possession  of  his  premises. 
With  proper  reservations  for  extreme  cases,  and  with  a  proper 
discrirainadon  between  general  and  special  rates,  any  reform  of 
local  areas  which  should  render  Local  Government  more 
efficient  would  amply  justify  itself,  even  though  it  did  not,  as 
it  assuredly  would,  facilitate  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  management  The  prospect  of  this  reduction  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  Wrongest  but  least  avowed  obstacles  to  its  adoption. 
There  are  few  clerks  whose  offices  might  be  extinguished,  or 
whose  salaries  might  be  diminished,  by  a  comprehensive 
reconstruction  of  Local  Government,  who  are  not  strenuous 
opponents  of  it ;  and  no  one  can  estimate  beforehand  the 
obstructive  power  of  this  class,  mostly  composed  of  legal 
practidoners,  and  other  professional  agents,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  springs  of  local  action. 

Another  financial  difficulty  which  has  greatly  obscured  the 
question  of  Local  Government  is  the  difficulty  of  making  all 
descriptions  of  property  contribute  equally  to  local  taxation. 
Now,  whatever  this  difficulty  may  be,  and  however  necessary  it 
may  be  to  surmoimt  it  before  reforming  local  taxation,  a  little 
reflecdon  will  show  that  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  a  reform  of 
Local  Government  Whether  or  not  the  rich  fundholdcr  ought 
to  bear  as  large  a  proportion  of  local  burdens  as  the  occupier 
of  lands  and  houses,  neither  the  proper  basis  nor  the  proper 
ition  of  Local  Government  is  determined  thereby  iu 
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any  material  degree.*  No  doubt,  if  personalty  is  to  be  rated 
as  well  as  really,  its  owners  will  be  entitled  to  votes  at  local 
elections  in  respect  of  it ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  some 
places,  they  may  concern  themselves  more  actively  than 
heretofore  in  local  affairs  with  great  advantage  to  their 
neighbours.  The  same  argument  has  been  used,  with  equal 
force,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  half-rating  s>'stem,  under 
which  the  immediate  liability  to  rates  would  be  equally  divided, 
as  to  real  property,  between  owners  and  occupiers.  This  was 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1871,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  experience  of  Scotland,  where  landowners, 
having  formerly  paid  all  the  rates,  and  still  paying  half 
the  rates,  have  brought  an  enlightened  interest  to  bear 
on  Local  Government  But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
to  complicate  the  question  of  Local  Government  with 
speculations  on  rival  schemes  of  local  taxation.  There  are 
as  many  points  of  contact  between  Imperial  Government  and 
Imperial  Taxation,  as  between  Local  Government  and  Local 
Taxation ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would  seek  to  make  his 
views  of  national  policy  mainly  depend  on  his  views  of  national 
finance.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  though  it  may  generally  be 
convenient,  that  areas  of  Local  Government  should  correspond 
exactly  with  areas  of  I^ocal  Taxation,  and  much  confusion 
of  thought  might  have  been  avoided,  had  this  distinction  been 
more  fully  realised.  Let  us,  then,  prosecute  our  inquiry 
unmoved  by  the  controversy  which  prevails  respecting  the 
principles  of  rating,  and  assured  that  no  conclusions  to  which 
it  may  lead  can  shake  those  legitimately  founded  on  a  careful 
study  of  Local  Government,  from  its  historical  and  political 
side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  burdens,  as  between  ratepayers  and 

•  See  the  chapter  on  ■'  The  peculiar  Burdens  and  Privileges  of  Landed 
Ptopeny  in  Englaad."— Brodrick's  "English  Land  and  English  Landlords.' 
Part  lit.,  chap.  i. 
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taxpayers,  if  it  could  be  devised,  might  go  fai  to  conciliate  the 
inevitable  opposition  to  a  thorough  reform  of  Local  Govern- 
ment There  are  those  who  advocate  such  an  adjustment  in 
the  form  of  an  Imperial  grant  at  the  rate  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per 
head  for  every  pauper  inmate  of  workhouses  whose  standard  of 
efficiency  should  be  duly  certified.  It  is  urged  that  by  this 
extension  of  the  principle  already  applied  to  in-door  relief 
within  the  Metropolis,  the  burdens  on  land  would  be  sensibly 
lightened,  while  out-door  relief,  the  most  wasteful  branch  of 
local  expenditure,  would  be  effectually  discouraged.*  Others 
would  prefer  to  effect  the  former  object  by  transferring  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty,  or  the  smaller  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
carriages,  dogs,  and  guns,  from  the  Imperial  to  the  local 
exchequer.  Others,  again,  maintain  that  the  pockets  of  rich 
fundholders  can  be  reached  more  readily  by  a  local  Income 
Tax  than  by  increased  subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
or  any  other  expedient.  There  are  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  all  these  proposals,  and  some  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
mere  rentiers,  and  especially  the  holders  of  foreign  securities, 
ought  in  justice  to  contribute  more  towards  local  expenses. 
But,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted,  the  real  problems  of  Local 
Government  are  in  no  respect  nearer  a  solution  than  before, 
and  little  has  been  gained  except  a  motive  power  to  overcome 
the  vis  inertia  of  vested  interests. 

The  constitution  of  electoral  and  governing  bodies  is  a 
problem  of  still  greater  delicacy,  because  the  facts  to  be 
considered  are  more  complex,  and  the  possible  modes  of 
dealing  with  them  more  various.  Happily,  there  is  little 
dispute  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  the  electoral  franchise 
at  least  as  wide  as  the  liability  to  rates,  and,  by  the  existing 
law,  all  ratepayers  are  qualified  to  vote  for  the  majority  of  those 
local  offices  which  are  elective.  It  has  been  much  disputed, 
however,  whether  all  ratepayers  should  have  equal  votuig 

*  SnMr.  Ralhtxine's pamphlet  on  Local  GoTcmiMnt  and  Tuation  {1875). 
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power,  whether  all  local  offices  should  be  elective,  and,  if  not, 
how  the  elective  should  be  distinguished  from  the  non-elective 
offices. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Mill,  that,  inasmuch  as  Local 
Government  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  disposition  of 
local  taxation,  there  is  the  less  to  be  said  against  propor- 
tioning electoral  power  to  pecuniary  contribution,  as  in  the 
case  of  elections  for  poor  law  guardians  and  local  boards. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  educated  classes  have 
much  less  influence  over  Local  than  over  Imperial  Government, 
by  virtue  of  their  education,  there  are  stronger  reasons  for 
giving  them  an  advantage  by  means  of  plural  or  cumulative 
voting,  especially  as  their  active  participation  in  local  affairs  is 
for  the  common  good  of  all.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the  working  classes  are  the 
most  direcdy  interested  in  Local  Government,  and,  above  all, 
in  sanitary  regulation,  upon  which  their  health  and  domestic 
comfort  so  vitally  depend.  Yet  vast  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  are  disabled,  for  want  of  a  ratepaying  qualification,  from 
voting  cither  for  town  councillors  in  boroughs,  or  for  vestrymen 
in  London,  or  for  guardians  of  the  poor.  There  are  districts 
in  the  Metropolis  where  petty  tradespeople  predominate  in  the 
local  constituencies,  and  absolutely  rule  the  vestries,  unchecked 
by  any  resident  gentry,  and  practically  uncontrolled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Many  of  the  vestrymen  in  such 
districts  arc  themselves  owners  of  the  miserable  tenements  in 
which  the  poor  are  huddled  together,  or  the  retailers  of  articles 
peculiarly  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration.  The  mockery  of 
entrusting  such  persons  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  remedial 
measures  ag^nst  themselves  would  be  quite  flagrant  enough, 
even  if  it  were  not  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  their  lodger- 
tenants  and  poorer  customers  being  actually  unrepresented 
This  is  an  anomaly  which  it  is  by  no  means  ea^  to  remedy, 
inasmuch  as  lodgers  seldom  reside  long  in  any  one  locality ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  population — especially 
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in  London — consists  of  this  migratory  class.  But  it  is  an 
anomaly  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  discussing  any  plan 
for  extending  the  system  of  plutal  voting,  so  as  to  multiply  the 
electoral  power  of  the  rich.  It  may  be  most  desirable  to 
assimilate  all  local  franchises  to  each  other,  establishing  one 
uniform  qualification,  as  well  as  one  mode  and  one  day  of 
election  for  all  local  offices.  But  it  is  an  object  of  still  higher 
importance  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  of  those  over  whom 
Local  Government  is  almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  evil, 
within  the  pale  of  local  representation. 

It  by  ho  means  follows  that  all  local  offices  should  be 
representative,  in  the  sense  of  being  filled  by  direct,  or  even  by 
indirect,  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  preferring  nomination  to  election  in  appointments  tn  purely 
executive  offices,  and  some  reasons  for  preferring  indirect  to 
direct  election  in  appointments  to  certain  representative  offices. 
"  It  13  ridiculous,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  that  a  surveyor,  or  a 
health  officer,  or  even  a  collector  of  rates,  should  be  appointed 
by  popular  suffrage,"  A  large  mass  of  electors,  who  may  have 
sufficient  means  of  estimating  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  town  councillor  or  vestryman,  can  rarely  have  sufficient 
means  of  estimating  the  claims  of  candidates  for  offices  requiring 
special  ability  of  a  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  popular 
qualities.  Such  offices,  if  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  ratepayers 
or  large  representative  boards,  inevitably  become  the  prizes  of 
persistent  canvassing,  or  shameless  appeals  to  sympathy; 
whereas,  if  they  are  filled  up  by  small  representative  boards, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  distributed  within  a  narrow  circle  of 
selection.  Experience  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
securi^  for  executive  offices  being  filled  up  wisely  and  honestly 
is  individual  responsibility;  and,  if  this  principle  were  judi- 
ciously carried  out  in  a  complete  reform  of  the  local  Civil 
Service,  its  efficiency  and  tone  would  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  levd.  Again,  a  large  mass  of  dectors,  who  may  be  quite 
fit  to  cboose  penons  to  be  charged  with  the  ordinary  powers  of 
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vestrymen  or  guardians,  may  be  quite  unfit  to  choose  persons 
to  be  charged  with  extraordinaty  powers;  as,  for  instance, 
meinl>ers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  Board,  or  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  highly  educated  men,  capable  of  rendering  valuable 
service  in  certain  local  offices,  may  be  deterred  by  the  annoy- 
ance and  expense  of  canvassing  from  becoming  candidates  at 
alL  For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  well-devised  system  of 
double  election  seems  to  offer  the  best  and  safest  means  of 
combining  a  democratic  suffrage  with  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  functions  which  are  sometimes  found  too  arduous  for  the 
immediate  representatives  of  ratepayers.  It  would  abo  be 
highly  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  provide  for  the  better 
conduct  of  public  business  on  boards  which  are  partly 
deliberative  and  partly  administrative.  In  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  are  vir- 
tually responsible  for  all  necessary  measures  of  administration, 
and  for  the  initiation  of  legislative  policy ;  but  in  a  Town 
Council,  or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  no  one  is  responsible 
for  either  duty,  though  an  energetic  mayor  or  chairman  may 
take  them  upon  himself.  Perhaps  a  standing  executive  com-  i 
mittee,  elected  by  these  bodies  from  their  own  members,  and  | 
invested  with  definite  legal  attributes,  might  be  trusted  both  | 
with  the  distribution  of  their  patronage  and  with  the  general  ^ 
direction  of  their  proceedings — subject,  of  course,  to  such 
control  as  Parliament  exercises  over  the  Imperial  Ministry. 

But,  however  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  election  on  ' 
which  Local  Government  is  based,  and  however  admirably  its 
legislative  may  be  separated  from  its  executive  department,  it 
will  fail  to  attract  the  highest  capacity,  or  to  perform  its  allotted 
work  successfully,  without  a  vigorous  concentration  of  local 
councils.  If  a  borough  hardly  contains  within  itself  good 
materials  for  one  municipal  board,  how  can  good  materials 
be  procured  for  the  Town  Council,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
for  the  improvement  commission  or  local  board,  if  any,  and 
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for  the  school  board?  We  are  here  supposing,  be  it  observed, 
that  eligible  candidates  are  equally  ready  to  solicit  a  gratuitous 
office,  whatever  degree  of  power  or  influence  be  attached  to  it 
The  case  is  veiy  much  stronger  if  we  take  into  account  the 
natural  motives  of  local  ambition  and  public  spirit  It  is 
morally  certain  that  if  there  were  but  one  body  in  each 
borough  or  rural  district,  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of 
Local  Government,  including  the  man^ement  of  schools, 
men  of  education,  independence,  and  leisure  would  be  more 
disposed  to  serve  on  it,  than  on  some  one  of  half  a  dozen 
boards  whose  relations  no  one  understands  except  the  local 
attomies.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  men  of  this  class  are  to  be 
found  at  all  in  every  borough  and  rural  district,  or  that  school 
boards,  in  particular,  would  not  suffer  in  character  and  influence, 
if  they  ceased  to  be  elected  by  a  special  mode  of  voting  for  a 
special  duty.  But  the  great  mass  of  local  business  now  done 
by  a  multiplicity  of  co-ordinate  boards,  composed  of  busy  men, 
would  surely  be  done  better  if  it  were  subdivided  among  com- 
mittees, under  the  direction  of  a  single  board.  This  concentra- 
tion, too,  might  be  effected  without  enlarging  the  average 
size  of  the  areas  selected  for  the  groundwork  of  it — as, 
for  instance,  without  enlarging  the  average  size  of  urban 
or  rural  sanitary  districts  —  though  it  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  if  accompanied  with  a  revision  of  areas.  Nor  is 
it  open  to  any  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  Imperial 
centralisation.  It  is  the  weakness,  and  not  the  strength,  of 
local  institutions  in  England  that  has  favoured  and  almost 
justiGed  the  growth  of  Imperial  centralisation  in  late  years. 
If  many  of  these  institutions  resemble  detached  fragments  of 
Imperial  Government  rather  than  organic  parts  of  Local 
Government,  the  evil  is  to  be  cured,  not  by  a  further  dispersion, 
but  rather  by  a  wholesome  consolidation,  of  local  forces. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  proper  sphere  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, we  must  be  quite  as  careful  to  guard  against  encroach- 
ments on  individual  liberty  and  duty,  as  to  guard  against  en- 
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croachments  on  Imperial  authority.  The  province  of  law  is 
not  to  punish  the  violation  of  moral  obligations,  as  such,  but  to 
protect  society  against  injury.  Sometimes  this  protection  may 
be  given  most  effectually  by  a  direct  public  regulation  of 
matters,  like  sanitary  arrangements,  which,  in  more  primitive 
times,  each  citizen  was  left  to  manage  at  his  own  discretion. 
In  other  cases,  the  object  will  be  more  surely  and  safely  at- 
tained by  recognising  and  enforcing  individual  responsibility. 
It  is  possible  for  Local  Government  to  become  too  meddlesome 
and  inquisitorial,  though  at  present  the  danger  may  rather  lie 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  Local  Government  may  need  to  be 
strengthened  at  once  against  the  selfishness  of  individuals  or 
companies,  and  the  bureaucratic  aggressions  of  State  officials. 
The  broad  line  which  should  divide  the  sphere  of  Local  from 
that  of  Imperial  Government  is  clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  Mill. 
"  The  authority  which  is  most  conversant  with  principles  should 
be  supreme  over  principles,  while  that  which  is  most  competent 
in  details  should  have  details  left  to  it.  The  principal  business 
of  the  central  authority  should  be  to  give  instruction,  of  the 
local  authority  to  apply  it  Power  may  be  localised,  but  know- 
ledge, to  be  most  useful,  must  be  centralised."  Thus,  Pariia- 
ment  has  laid  down  fixed  principles  for  the  assessment  of  pro- 
perty to  local  rates,  so  that  no  local  authority  could  either  levy 
a  graduated  rate  or  rate  personalty  at  all ;  but  the  assessment  is 
actually  made  by  the  overseers  of  each  parish.  It  is  well 
kno«-n  that  rates  so  assessed  are  collected  with  less  difficulty 
and  more  certainty  than  Imperial  taxes,  for  it  is  a  true  saying 
that  "ratepayers  watch  each  other,  while  taxpayers  do  not" 
But  the  degree  of  power  which  it  may  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  vest  in  local  governing  bodies  must  evidently  depend  very 
much  on  the  capacity  of  those  bodies.  Even  country  parishes 
have  been  treated  as  competent  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  shall  have  a  school  board,  and  school  boards  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  competent  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
school  attendance  should  or  should  not  be  made  compulsorv 
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but  no  local  authority  has  yet  been  treated  as  competent  to 
superintend  the  redistribution  of  educational  endowments. 
The  formation  of  county  boards  for  this  purpose  was  suggested 
by  the  Dulce  of  Newcastle's  Education  Commission,  and  a 
similar  proposal  for  the  formation  of  county  boards  of  health 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  No  one  can  deny  that  much  is  to  be  said  for 
both  schemes,  neither  of  which  conflicts  with  Mr,  Mill's  con- 
ception of  the  functions  belonging  to  Local  Government, 
but  no  one  can  affirm  that  Local  Government,  as  now  or- 
ganlsed  in  counties,  is  strong  enough  to  bear  such  an  addi- 
tional weight 

In  short,  a  thorough  reform  of  Local  Government  must 
needs  precede  any  legislative  extension  of  its  sphere,  and  any 
legislative  extension  of  its  sphere  must  be  founded  on  a  policy 
very  different  from  that  which  inspires  most  Permissive  Bills. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  borough  the  power  of  buying  up 
gas  or  water  companies  without  compelling  it  to  do  so,  but  the 
great  majority  of  powers  which  it  is  desirable  to  confer  on  a 
local  governing  body  are  powers  which  involve  important  duties. 
Such  duties  are  left  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Government,  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  concern  the  nation  whether  they  are  done  or 
not,  but  simply  because  they  can  be  done  better,  more  cheaply, 
or  more  conveniently  by  local  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  to  arm  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  right  of  ad- 
vising, inspecting,  and  reporting ;  a  right  of  coercing  must  also 
be  reserved,  and  occasionally  exercised.  Even  Mr.  Mill  would 
allow  the  central  executive,  in  "  extreme  cases,"  to  dissolve  the 
local  representative  council,  or  to  dismiss  the  local  executive; 
and  if  a  safeguard  were  needed  against  the  abuse  of  this  prero- 
gative,  it  might  be  made  necessary  that  a  mandamus  against 
the  defaulting  local  governing  body  should  previously  have 
been  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why,  in  the  last  resort,  local  in- 
stitutions should  not  be  suspended  altogether,  just  as  inveterate 
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corruption  in  a  constituency  is  punished  by  temporary  or  perma- 
nent disfranchisement  The  effect  of  this  penalty  would  be  to 
deprive  the  contumacious  district  of  its  self-governing  privi- 
leges, and  to  place  it  under  the  direct  administration  of  county 
or  Imperial  authority,  as  the  case  might  be.  Short  of  these 
high-handed  measures,  there  are  many  expedients  whereby 
salutary  pressure  can  be  applied  to  local  governing  bodies  from 
a  central  office.  Such  is  the  power  of  refusing  subsidies  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  from  other  funds,  like  the  Common 
Poor  Fund  of  the  Metropolis,  under  the  control  of  a  State 
Department  Such,  too,  is  the  exceptional  power  by  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  was  enabled  to  amalgamate  the  guardians 
of  Holborn,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Luke's  into  a  single  board, 
and  that  habitually  exerted  by  Poor  Law  and  School  Board 
auditors  in  the  disallowance  of  questionable  items  and  the 
"  surcharging  "  of  accounts.  There  is  a  vital  difference  between 
interference  of  this  kind,  however  constant,  and  interference 
which  takes  the  form  of  substituting  Imperial  for  local  adminis- 
tration. If  the  latter  be  ever  admissible,  it  is  admissible  only 
where  the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  due  performance  of 
the  local  duty.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  corruption  of 
local  tribunals  becoming  so  flagrant  as  to  warrant  the  provi- 
sional transfer  of  their  jurisdicrion  to  a  special  commission,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  the  paving  or  lighting  of  a  town 
becoming  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the  improvement  of  it  by  a 
similar  method. 

a.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  inquire  what  kind  of  change  the 
gradual  and  discriminating  adoption  of  these  principles  would 
involve  in  the  existing  Local  Government  of  this  country.  It 
is  self-evident  that  it  would  involve  an  exhaustive  reconstruction 
of  boundaries  and  areas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  violent 
derangement  of  local  associations  would  be  necessary.  Each 
county  might  retain  its  integrity,  with  slight  variations,  such 
as  the  annexation  of  its  detached  portions  to  other  counties, 
and  the  revision  of  its  frontier-line,     Municipal  boroughs  might 
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also  retain  their  integrity  in  all  essential  respects,  though  more 
alteration  of  boundaries  would  here  be  necessary  to  make  their 
circuits  identical  with  those  of  Parliamentary  boroughs,  to 
prevent  borough  areas  overlapping  union  areas,  and  to  bring 
within  the  former  any  purely  suburban  districts  which  happen 
to  be  outlying  parts  of  rural  parishes.  This  would  of  course 
imply  a  corresponding  disturbance  of  parish  boundaries,  and  it 
would,  on  other  grounds,  be  expedient  that  parish  boundaries, 
of  which  the  importance  has  been  much  diminished  by  Union 
Chargeability,  should  be  thoroughly  rectified.  There  remain 
Poor  Law  Unions,  districts  under  local  boards,  districts  under 
improvement  commissions,  petty  sessional  divisions,  and  dis- 
tricts created  for  special  purposes  under  recent  Acts,  like  the 
school  board  district  and  the  highway  district  Among  these, 
districts  under  local  boards  and  districts  under  improvement 
commissions  have  already  been  designated  as  self-governing 
urban  communities  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  and 
1875,  and  armed  with  powers  for  the  regulation  of  building, 
which  presuppose  a  dense  population.  Having  advanced  so 
far  in  municipal  independence,  they^ — or  at  least  the  more 
populous  of  them — might  well  be  invited  to  advance  a  step 
further,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  corporate  boroughs,  unless 
their  inhabitants  should  object  to  incorporation,  and  prefer  the 
alternative  of  falling  within  the  circuit  of  county  organisation, 
which  should  embrace  all  non-coqiorate  communities,  both 
urban  and  rural.  The  whole  of  England,  excluding  the  Metro- 
polis, would  then  exhibit,  as  of  old,  but  two  principal  forms  of 
Local  Government,  presently  to  be  described,  the  one  appli- 
cable to  boroughs  and  the  other  to  counties.  It  would  next  be 
requisite  to  reduce  all  the  heterogeneous  sections  of  counties 
to  a  common  measure,  so  as  to  make  Poor  Law  Unions  coin- 
cide with  highway  districts  and  petty  sessional  divisions,  and  to 
obtain  one  secondary  area  intermediate,  like  the  ancient  hun- 
dreds, between  the  parish  and  the  county.  In  most  instances, 
the  Poor  Law  Union  would  probably  be  taken  as  the  approxi- 
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mate  basis  foi  this  new  area,  because  of  the  large  establish- 
ments and  complex  machinery  which  belong  to  it,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  vast  experience  already  invested  in  its  admlnis- 
tratioa  But  It  might  often  be  convenient  that  union  boun- 
daries should  conform  to  boundaries  of  highway  districts,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  not  encroaching  on  towns,  and  some- 
times the  petty  sessional  divisions  might  indicate  the  natural 
watersheds,  so  to  speak,  of  Local  Government  better  than  either 
unions  or  highway  districts.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  what- 
ever lines  of  demarcation  might  be  selected,  all  cross-divisions 
would  be  absolutely  eliminated.  Every  parish  would  be  wholly 
included  within  one  secondary  area,  be  it  what  it  might ;  every 
secondary  area  would  be  wholly  included  within  one  county, 
and  no  imperium  in  imperio,  except  the  municipal  precincts  of 
corporate  boroughs,  would  discolour  a  map  illustrative  of  Local 
Government  in  England. 

In  corporate  boroughs,  the  sphere  of  municipal  authority 
would  scarcely  need  to  be  enlarged.  The  Town  Council  would 
continue  to  possess  all  the  powers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  largest  boroughs  no  consi- 
derable extension  of  these  powers  may  be  expedient.  In  the 
great  majority  of  boroughs,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Board  of  Guardians  or  select  vestry  could  be  transformed  into 
a  committee  or  independent  delegacy  of  the  Town  Council, 
whose  numerical  strength  would  have  to  be  proportionably  in- 
creased. A  seat  on  the  Town  Council  would  thus  become  a 
position  of  great  influence  and  responsibility,  and  its  dignity 
would  be  materially  enhanced  if  the  borough  magistrates  were 
made  ex-officio  town  councillors.  The  question  of  merging 
School  Boards  in  Town  Councils  would  have  to  be  treated  on 
its  own  merits,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  reserved  for  subsequent 
consideration.  No  doubt,  the  cumulative  vote  has  proved  a 
valuable  safeguard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  ecclesiastical 
minorities,  but  there  are  other  rights  and  interests  which  deserve 
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respect  besides  those  of  ecclesiastical  minorities,  and  other 
modes  of  [Hijtecting  the  latter.  If  five-sixth  of  the  ratepayers 
in  a  borat^h  should  desire  to  amalgamate  their  School  Board 
with  their  Town  Council,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  show  why 
their  wishes  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail,  or  why,  if  need 
be.  Town  Councils  should  not  be  permitted  to  associate 
clerical  or  lay  assessors  with  themselves  for  purposes  of  school 
management  At  all  events,  the  presence  of  councillors  mainly 
representing  educational  parties,  coupled  with  the  admixture  of 
a  judicial  and  non-representative  element,  might  impart  to  an 
ordinary  Town  Council  a  character  which  a  few  only  of  the  best 
have  as  yet  succeeded  iri  attaining.  If  further  securities  were 
needed  against  what  Mr.  Rathbone  calls  "  hot  or  cold  fits  "  of 
popular  caprice,  and  especially  if  the  municipal  suffrage  were 
extended  to  lodgers,  there  would  be  no  innovation  in  borrowing 
the  method  of  cumulative  voting  for  the  election  of  town  coun- 
cillors, or  a  certain  proportion  might  be  elected  by  owners  of 
rateable  property.  In  boroughs  too  small  to  be  formed  into 
separate  Poor  Law  Unions  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the 
Town  Council  might  be  empowered  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  in-door  relief  with  the  nearest  workhouse,  and  in  the 
future  incorporation  of  small  boroughs  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  separate  police  force  should  not  be  granted  without 
reserve. 

It  would  be  tar  more  difficult  to  deal  with  counties,  and 
rural  or  semi-rural  divisions  of  counties,  because  new  powers 
as  well  as  new  governing  bodies  would  have  to  be  created  by 
Parliament  The  parish  would  probably  be  retained  as  the 
elementary  unit,  but  it  might  be  needful  to  elevate  the  larger 
townships  into  the  legal  status  of  civil  parishes  for  all  but 
merely  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  having  been  done,  it 
would  be  seen  that  ii  the  parish  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  rating  area,  it  requires  some  Idnd  of  parochial  constitution. 
Mr.  Goschen  proposed,  in  his  Bill  of  1871,  that  in  every  parish 
the  ratqMtyers  should  annually  elect  a  parochial  board,  varying 
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in  number  according  to  population,  with  the  joint  powers  of 
overseers,  inspectors  of  lighting  and  watching,  highway  sur- 
veyors, and  nuisance  authorities,  the  chainnan  of  which  board, 
also  to  he  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  would  he  the  civil  head  of 
the  parish,  and  its  representative  in  any  higher  local  council. 
One  great  merit  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  provide  a 
single  accessible  officer  in  each  village,  like  the  maire  in  a 
French  commune,  to  whom  all  official  communications  might 
be  addressed,  and  reference  might  be  made  on  various  parochial 
matters,  which  the  clei^man,  for  want  of  a  civil  head,  is  often 
obliged  to  settle  as  best  he  can.  Considering  that  overseers 
have  long  filled  a  distinctive  place  in  the  parochial  system,  it 
might  be  convenient  to  retain  this  name  for  the  civil  head  of  a 
parish;  nor  would  the  utility  ofsuch  an  elective  officer  altogether 
depend  on  his  being  chairman  of  a  parochial  hoard.  For  it  is 
clear  that  no  parochial  board  of  a  rural  village  could  safely  be 
entrusted  with  any  but  the  subordinate  and  ministerial  functions 
of  Local  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  select  and  permanent  committee  of  the  vestry.  The  real 
mainspring  of  Local  Government  in  rural  districts  would  be 
placed  in  the  governing  body  of  the  union,  or  whatever  district 
might  be  substituted  for  the  union  as  the  secondary  area  of 
administration. 

This  body,  not  merely  composed  of  overseers  from  country 
parishes,  but  also  representing  non-corporate  towns  within  the 
district,  would  regulate  poor-relief,  highways,  sanitary  concerns, 
and  all  other  local  matters  except  those  which,  like  the  man- 
agement of  gaols,  lunatics,  and  police,  would  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  the  county  executive.  It  might,  however,  be 
commissioned  to  act,  for  some  purposes,  as  a  branch  of  the 
county  executive,  and  it  might,  in  like  manner,  commission  a 
parochial  overseer,  or  a  parochial  board,  to  act  as  its  own 
agent  within  a  given  parish.  Non-corporate  towns  which  now 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own  highways  and  sanitary 
affairs,  might  retain  that  privilege  under  the  general  control  ot 
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the  District  Council,  and  any  equitable  adjustments  Of  local 
taxation  might  be  made  by  the  same  authority.  The  District 
Council,  too,  rather  than  any  parochial  board,  would  be  the 
body  most  competent  to  superintend  elementary  schools  within 
its  district — subject,  however,  to  such  exceptional  considerations 
as  have  been  admitted  in  the  case  of  boroughs.  The  adminis- 
trative capital  of  the  district  would  also  be  the  centre  of  petty 
sessional  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  dlFhcult  to  believe  that  Police 
arrangements,  Post-Office  arrangements,  and  Inland  Revenue 
arrangements  might  not  be  so  modified  by  degrees  as  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  new  organisation.  If  the  method  of 
plural  voting  were  not  adopted  in  the  election  of  parochial 
overseers,  it  might  be  well  to  have  on  the  District  Council  a 
certain  number  of  members  elected  by  that  method  from  the 
whole  district.  It  would  also  be  well,  in  any  case,  that  resident 
magistrates  should  have  the  same  right  of  sitting  ex-offido  on 
District  Councils*  which  they  now  have  of  sitting  on  Boards  of 
Guardians^  and  that  a  like  privilege  should  be  given  to  Inspeaors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  higher  board  of  the  county,  whatever  functions  might 
be  reserved  to  it,  must  needs  be  constituted  on  like  principles — 
that  is,  it  must  contain  both  representatives  of  ratepayers  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  magistrates.  Considering  the  great 
experience  of  magistrates  in  county  administration,  and  con- 
sidering, too,  how  largely  they  are  interested  in  it  as  owners  o( 
property,  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  allotting  them 
one-third  of  the  seats  on  the  county  board,  and  the  other  two- 

•  It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  the  half-raling  system  were  adopled,  mmtts 
of  property  ought  lo  elect  a  certain  proportion,  say  one-third,  of  the  Diittid 
CoundL  Doubtless,  if  the  ilue  representation  of  properly  were  the  sole  (rfjjecl. 
such  a  provision  might  be  preferable  to  the  admission  of  resident  magistrates 
tx^cia,  and,  in  that  case,  the  dignity  of  District  Councils  might  be  grmlly 
enhanced  by  the  habitual  selection  of  tnagistrales  from  their  members.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  local  experience  of  magiitmtes,  tisually  the  most  active 
utd  capable  of  resident  landlords,  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  Iheir  atleu- 
dance  on  mixed  committees,  for  lanitur  and  assessment  purposes,  bas  tteen 
Ibiud  lo  have  ■  sahitai;  effect 
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thirds  might  be  filled  by  members  elected  from  the  district 
councils.*  Such  an  assembly  would  certainly  not  err  on  the 
side  of  being  too  democratic,  and  it  might  possibly  be  necessary 
to  reinforce  the  popular  element  in  it,  if  it  should  ever  acquire 
extended  legislative  powers.  As  an  executive  body,  and  board 
of  control,  however,  it  would  command  all  the  more  confidence 
from  not  being  the  creature  oi  a  plebiscite,  or  directly  amenable 
to  impulses  from  below.  It  would  exercise,  of  course,  all  the 
non-judicial  powers  now  vested  in  the  court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  well  as  such  other  powers  of  inspection  and 
direction  as  the  Imperial  Legislature  might  delegate  to  it 
For  instance,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
a  county  should  not  superintend  its  own  factories  or  mines,  as 
well  as  its  own  schools  of  every  grade;  why  it  should  not 
regulate  the  inclosure  of  its  own  commons ;  why  it  should  not 
have,  at  least,  a  corporate  locus  standi  in  the  control  of  railway 
communication ;  or  why  it  should  not  have  its  own  licensing 
system,  within  limits  to  be  laid  down  by  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  these  purposes,  to  bring 
corporate  boroughs  within  the  sphere  of  effective  county 
authority — a  measure  which,  even  in  ancient  times,  was  found 
to  be  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.  It  would  be  more 
prudent,  in  the  first  insunce,  to  be  content  with  esublishing 
effective  county  authority  over  rural  districts  and  those  urban 
districts  which  may  not  have  reached  the  rank  of  boroughs, 
and  therefore  have  not  a  separate  magistracy  and  local  tribunal. 
The  judicial  business  of  the  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  reform  of  Local  Government,  and 
might  remain  on  its  present  footing  until  the  time  comes  for  a 

*  It  bai  been  (unhei  suggeited  thai  e&ch  Botmi  of  Guardiwu,  or  Districi 
Council,  should  lint  lubmit  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  Couaty  Board,  equal, 
say,  to  one-lhird  of  its  own  memben — though  Dot  DKXssahly  out  of  its  ovD 
members.  Alt  (he  lists  thus  submitted  might  be  sent  back  to  each  District 
Council,  each  member  of  which  might  then  vote  for  as  many  candidates  ai 
theic  would  tie  seau  to  be  Slled,  The  nnill  of  this  process  would  cotnpWte 
the  election. 
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comprehensive  refonn  of  the  Judicature.  If,  however,  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  Quarter  Sessions  should  ever  be  com- 
mitted, as  in  Ireland,  to  a  stipendiary  chairman,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  he  should  not  be  further 
invested  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  equivalent  or  superior  to  that 
of  a  modem  county  court  judge.  There  are  many  local 
disputes  about  rights  of  way,  estate  boundaries,  pollutions  of 
water,  and  the  like,  which  are  now  brought  at  a  vast  expense 
before  the  superior  courts,  but  which  might  be  determined  far 
belter  in  a  summary  manner  before  a  judicial  committee  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  as  they  formerly  were  before  the  assembled 
suitors  of  the  old  county  court. 

It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  a  development  of  Local 
Government  large  enough  to  facilitate  a  local  solution  of  the 
Church  question  itself — the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
intractable,  of  outsUnding  political  questions.  Whatever  view 
may  be  held  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  prevail  between 
Church  and  State,  few  will  deny  that  local  circumstances 
must  needs  influence  those  relations  very  materially.  For 
instance,  the  religious  conditions  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  England  and  the 
Lowlands  as  almost  to  destroy  the  raismt  d'itre  of  an 
Establishment,  and  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
claim  for  ecclesiastical  Home  Rule  on  behalf  of  those  pro- 
vinces. But  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Highlanders  are 
qualified  for  ecclesiastical  Home  Rule ;  because,  though 
animated  by  a  strong  national  sentiment,  they  have  never 
been  acxustomed  to  act  together  politically  for  any  purpose 
of  government  If  this  habit  of  common  action  were  revived 
and  strengthened  in  local  communities,  by  such  measures 
as  we  have  contemplated,  the  idea  of  some  local  control 
over  Church  affairs  would  cease  to  appear  revolutionary. 
The  scheme  of  parochial  councils,  already  advocated  by  some 
Church  reformers,  and  so  closely  akin  to  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme 
of  parochial  boards,  could  hardly  be  carried  out  without  intro- 
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ducing  the  germ  of  communal  independence  into  the  National 
Church  itself.  County  Parliaments,  superintending  educational 
endowments  within  their  jurisdiction,  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  meddling  with  interests  hitherto  treated  as  ecclesiastical. 
And  so,  by  a  natural  process,  the  pubHc  mind  would  gradually 
be  prepared  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  more  elastic  Church 
system,  involving  no  radical  disturbance  of  the  existing  eccle- 
siastical order,  and  based  on  no  grand  Imperial  measure  of 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  The  National  Church 
might  remain,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  its  clergy  might 
possibly  be  increased ;  yet  their  civil  duties,  and  even  the 
disposition  of  Church  property,  might  be  brought  witliin  the 
sphere,  and  under  the  effective  control,  of  Local  Government. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  Local  Government 
should  be  extended,  it  would  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  enlist  in  its  service  the  best  ability  of  the  leisure  classes, 
upon  whose  future  character  the  future  destiny  of  this  country 
so  largely  dej>ends.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that,  with  a  democratic  suffrage,  it  is  an  object  of 
supreme  national  concern  to  give  the  masses  of  the  people 
simple  lessons  in  politics ;  for,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  how  shall  they  understand  national  affairs?  It  is  well, 
indeed,  that  Local  Government  naturally  provides  a  preliminary 
education  for  Imperial  Government,  from  which  it  differs  in 
scale  only,  and  not  in  nature.  But,  in  order  to  attain  both 
these  ends,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  establish  an  organic 
connection,  as  it  were,  between  the  highest  local  bodies  and  the 
Legislature  itself.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  impending  redistribution  of  seats  a  certain  share  of  direct 
representation  should  be  allotted  to  County  Boards,  but  that, 
lest  County  Boards  should  be  used  as  mere  stepping-stones  to 
Parliament,  their  chosen  representatives  should  be  qualified  by 
a  certain  term  of  regular  attendance.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  proposal,  the  principle  is  one  which  deserves 
the  gmvest  consideration.     Unless  Local  Government  can  be 
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SO  reinforced  as  to  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  many 
of  its  self-assumed  functions,  the  collapse  of  constitutional 
machinery  in  England  is  now  imminent  Unless  good  and 
capable  men  can  be  induced  to  serve  on  local  bodies,  these 
bodies  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with  semi-legislative  duties, 
or  even  with  the  administrative  duties  which  are  ever  being 
thrust  upon  them  with  little  regard  for  their  competence. 
Unless  they  can  offer  some  reward  to  legitimate  ambition, 
good  and  capable  men  will  hardly  be  induced  to  serve  on 
them,  and  certainly  no  more  appropriate  reward  can  be 
imagined  than  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  reorganisation  of  Local 
Government  in  England  would  be  complete  which  should  not 
include  the  metropolis.  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  too  hastily 
that  a  drastic  reform  of  municipal  institutions  is  more  urgently 
needed  in  London  than  elsewhere.  By  virtue  of  its  mere  size 
and  population,  London  is  incapable  of  being  governed  like  an 
ordinary  borough,  whatever  constitution  may  be  imposed  upon 
it  By  virtue  of  being  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  contains 
an  infinitely  larger  number  of  men  with  the  leisure  and  ability 
requisite  for  municipal  office,  over  and  above  the  vast  boating 
mass  of  summer  residents,  and,  so  far,  has  an  apparent  advan- 
tage over  other  great  towns.  But  then,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
exceptional  circumstance,  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
wealthy  and  highly-educated  citizens  bom  and  bred  within  it, 
attached  to  it  by  family  ties,  and  willing  to  serve  it  with  a  life- 
long fidelity.  Not  merely  is  the  West  End  half  emptied  of 
inhabitants  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  the 
great  city  merchants,  and  even  the  wealthier  shopkeepers, 
habitually  reside  at  a  distance  from  their  places  of  business. 
The  want  of  public  spirit  displayed  in  London  elections,  both 
municipal  and  parliamentary;  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  characterised  the  action  of  certain 
London  vestries ;  and  the  general  want  of  corp<»ate  vitality  in 
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the  whole  metropolitan  community,  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  these  peculiar  conditions,  rather  than  of  defects  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  local  areas  or  local  governing  bodies,  which  might  be 
cured  by  legislative  measures.  If  the  existence  of  a  theoretic 
anomaly  calls  for  prompt  legislation,  the  arbitrary  power  of  non- 
elective  magistrates  in  rural  districts  is  a  far  more  flagrant 
theoretical  anomaly  than  any  faulty  distribution  of  self-governing 
power  which  may  prevail  in  London.  If  legislation  be  demanded 
to  correct  practical  evils,  arising  from  local  misgovemment,  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  London  is  worae  governed,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the 
vestries,  than  most  boroughs  are  governed  by  Town  Councils 
—with  inferior  resources,  It  is  true,  but  with  slighter  difficulties 
to  overcome.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  municipal 
government  of  London  should  not  be  improved,  and  there  are 
decisive  reasons  for  believing  that  It  is  capable  of  improvement 
However  creditable  may  be  the  management  of  the  Corporation, 
or  of  each  parochial  vestry,  considered  by  itself,  no  one  can 
defend  a-  system  which  places  the  same  great  thoroughfare 
under  two  or  more  independent  authorities,  besides  making  it 
liable  to  be  constantly  broken  up  by  gas  and  water  companies. 
However  conscientiously  vestrymen  may  perform  their  duties, 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  few  London  parishes  contain  the 
necessary  variety  of  elements  for  enlightened  self-government, 
or  that  London  as  a  whole  possesses  a  stronger  individuality 
and  cohesion  than  any  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  It  is  not 
merely  an  absurdity,  but  an  evil,  that  Parliament  should  be 
incessantly  called  upon  to  meddle  with  the  local  affairs  of 
London,  and  that  a  Ministry  should  be  discredited  by  its 
failure  to  regulate  metropolitan  cabs.  Upon  these  grounds 
alone,  if  no  others  could  be  alleged,  the  present  government  of 
London  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  though  not  as 
scandalous  or  intolerable. 

Two  alternative  plans  of  municipal  reform  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  metropolis~lhe  one,  erecting  the  existing  Parlia- 
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mentary   boroughs    into   separate    municipalities  ;    the    other, 
dividing  them  afresh  into  ''  municipal  districts,"  to  be  treated 
as  so  many  separate  wards  of  one  central  municipality,  or 
"  County  of  London."   Any  detailed  criticism  of  the  last,  which 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  would  here  be  out  of  place; 
but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that,  in  some  of  its  leading  features, 
it  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  before  laid  down.    These 
features  are  the  maintenance  of  the  Corporation  as  the  focus  of 
municipal  life,  and  the  extension  of  its  organisation  to  all  the 
surrounding  districts  of  the  metropolis.    A  reform  might  be 
conducted  on  this  basis  with  less  disturbance  of  vested  interests 
and  existing  arrangements  than  would  be  caused  by  the  creation 
of  nine  distinct  municipal  boroughs  within  the  metropolitan 
area  upon  the  ruins  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards.    Unfor- 
tunately, the  wholesale  destruction  of  vestries  and  district  boards 
is  equally  contemplated  by  those  who  advocate  the  expansion 
of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  new  municipal  districts  into  which 
it  is  proposed  to  subdivide  London  are,  in  fact,  intended  to  be 
electoral  areas,  and  not  independent  areas  of  administration. 
The  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  that,  in  the  language  of  Guizot,  the  supreme  muni- 
cipal council  would  resemble  an  edifice  detached  from  the  soil, 
and  that  London  would  be  governed  by  an  army  of  paid  officials 
under  the  ineffective  control  of  a  deliberative  assembly.    On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  danger  that  a  deliberative 
assembly,  representing  a  population  larger  than  that  of  Scot- 
land, might  sometimes  arrogate  to  itself  political  fimctions,  and 
exercise  too  powerful  an  influence  in  the  State. 

Supposing  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  vestries  to  be  retained  as  subordinate  governing  bodies, 
their  efficiency  might  be  increased  by  means  already  sug- 
gested. If,  for  instance,  their  functions  should  be  amal- 
gamated with  those  of  the  metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians, 
it  might  be  made  worth  the  while  of  better  candidates 
to  offer  themselves  for  election ;  the  benefit,  if  any,  of  plural 
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voting  might  be  imported,  and  magistrates  or    nominees    of 
the  Government  might   be  introduced  as  ex-officio  members. 
But  in  any  case  a  supreme  governing  body  must  be  created 
for  the  metropolis,   capable  of  directing  and  controlling  the 
action  of  vestries,  as  well  as  of  dealing  with  such  questions 
as  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  population. 
This  body  might  be  partly  composed  of  members  chosen  by 
the  vestries  themselves,  partly  of  members  chosen  directly  by 
ratepayers — voting,  not  in  small  wards,  but  in  districts  as  large'  I 
as  the  Parliamentary  boroughs — and  partly  of  officials  and  ^ 
other  persons  representing  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  j 
government  of  the  metropolis.     It  would  of  course  exercise  all  ^ 
the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Corporation,  or  the  Metropolitan    '. 
Board  of  Works,  but  would  be  clothed  with  many  additional 
powers  which  the  Board  of  Works  does  not  possess,  and,  in 
l>articular,  with  the  power  of  compelling  vestries  to  carry  out 
its  rules  in  concert  with  each  other.     The  only  corporate  privi- 
lege of  any  importance  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
conserve  under  such  an  administration  would  be  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  City  police ;  and  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
devise  provisions  whereby  the  advantages  of  this  independence 
might  be  secured  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  divided  com- 
mand.    The  absolute  control  of  an  independent  police  force  is 
the  most  imperial  of  all  the  functions  which  are  entrusted  by 
the  nation  to  local  governing  bodies.   There  are  special  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  local  governing  body  in  a 
city  which  not  only  contains  nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
but  is  also  the  seat  of  Imperial  Government.     The  surrender 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  of  its  very  limited  police  authority 
would  be  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming the  central  force  of  the  most  powerful  commune  in 
Europe. 

There  are  also  special  reasons  why  the  London  School 
Board,  having  set  an  example  of  municipal  statesmanship  to 
other  local  councils  of  the  metropolis,  should  not  be  swallpwe4 
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Up  by  a  new  munidpality  of  London.  All  such  changes  as  we 
have  Oeen  contemplating  in  the  present  organisation  of  Local 
Government  must  needs  be  experimental ;  and  all  experimental 
changes  in  politics  should  be  made  tentatively,  so  that  a  &lse 
step  may  be  easily  retraced.  The  London  School  Board  itself 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  on  its  trial,  but  it  has  already  taken 
root  and  borne  excellent  fruit — the  best  proof  of  vitality,  and 
the  best  claim  to  preservation.  The  mere  fact  that  it  has  won 
'  the  confidence  of  London  parents,  Tendon  schoolmasters,  and 
London  clei^ymen,  entitles  it  to  be  treated  with  respect,  for 
the  confidence  of  the  people  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  local 
institutions.  All  lasting  forms  of  government  have  either  grown 
out  of  or  grown  into  national  habits ;  but  fonns  of  Local  Go- 
vernment are,  above  all  others,  dependent  for  their  success  on 
this  condition.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  enforce  tyrannical 
laws  upon  a  whole  people  by  Imperial  power ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  unwilling  men  serve  heartily,  and  unprincipled 
men  serve  honestly,  in  local  offices,  or  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  local  administration  in  working  order,  if  many  of  the  wheels 
have  the  will — as  all  have  the  power — to  put  themselves  out  of 
gear.  Let  us,  then,  dismiss  the  notion  that  any  single  Act  of 
Parliament,  though  it  were  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses,  could  regenerate  all  the  local  institutions  of  this 
country,  oi  even  give  effect  to  such  modest  practical  conclusions 
as  our  reasoning  may  have  led  us  to  adopt  Centuries  were 
needed  to  develop  the  ancient  system  of  Local  Government  in 
England,  to  mould  it  into  accordance  with  mediaeval  feudalism, 
and  to  accomplish  the  disintegration  which  it  underwent  be- 
tween the  Reformation  and  the  Reform  Act  The  fifty  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  done  much  to  revive  its  spirit, 
and  to  constitute  powers  which,  duly  harmonised,  would  enable 
it  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  ends ;  but  the  process  of  harmonising 
these  powers  has  barely  commeaced,  and  will  hardly  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  one  generation. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  the  benefits  to  be 
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attained  by  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  Local  Government  in 
England  vould  repay  the  efforts  which  it  would  assuredly  cost 
to  attain  them.  This  is  a  question  which  no  true  reformer  will 
shrink  from  putting  to  himself,  and  in  answering  which  he  will 
prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Let  it  be  confessed 
that  political  miracles  are  not  to  be  wrought  by  safe  methods  in 
quiet  times,  and  that  even  the  ultimate  result  of  measures  like 
those  which  have  been  considered  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
heroic  legislation  ascribed  to  Alfred,  or  the  imposing  creations 
of  the  French  Revolution.  They  could  not  galvanise  into  life 
the  Local  Government  of  those  bygone  ^es,  with  their  pic- 
turesque variety  of  provincial  institutions,  when  the  law  of 
gavelkind  was  but  one  of  many  customs  which  divided  Eng- 
lish counties  from  each  other,  when  local  and  personal  alle- 
giance was  often  stronger  than  national  allegiance,  and  when 
the  Great  Council  of  England  was  little  more  than  a  federation 
of  local  assemblies.  They  could  not  give  back  to  English 
society  the  warlike  burghers  who  upheld  the  Saxon  traditions 
of  self-government  againt  Norman  kings,  or  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  or  the  gentry  who 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  magisterial  duties  in  days  when 
London  and  the  Continent  were  comparatively  inaccessible. 
Neither  would  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  iaisset-faire 
doctrine — too  palatable  to  political  indolence  and  selfishness — 
which  acquits  the  Imperial  Government  of  almost  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  acts  of  local  governing  bodies,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  j  nor  would  they  realise  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  seek  to  invigorate  Local  Government,  with  the  ulterior 
design  of  enfeebling  the  capacity  of  Imperial  Government  for 
mischievous  activity.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  they  should  ac- 
tually invigorate  Local  Government,  they  would  reconcile,  by  a 
happy  necessity,  two  conflicting  ideas,  building  up  conservative 
barriers  or  breakwaters  against  revolutionary  flood-waves,  yet 
gratifying  the  democratic  instinct  which  craves  for  greater 
communal  liberty.    By  opening  a  wider  career  to  municipal 
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patriotism,  and  supplying  a  missing  link  between  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary  representation,  they  would  not  only  contribute 
to  make  civic  offices  more  attractive  to  men  ofability  and 
social  position,  but  would  also  give  such  men  stronger  motives 
for  public-spirited  exertion.  By  restoring  to  rural  communities 
the  idea  of  common  rights  and  duties,  they  would  help  to  dif- 
fuse among  their  various  members  a  sense  of  local  responsi- 
bility now  almost  confined  to  landowners,  and  they  would  help 
to  bring  landowners  themselves  within  the  reach  of  local 
opinion.  By  accustoming  representatives  of  all  classes  to  work 
together  daily  for  public  but  non-political  objects,  they  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  those  class  prejudices,  mainly  springing 
from  mutual  ignorance,  which  are  not  corrected,  if  they  are  not 
rather  aggravated,  by  the  rare  and  boisterous  association  of 
rich  and  poor  voters  at  Parliamentary  elections.  By  relieving 
the  narional  Legislature  of  purely  local  business,  which  oi^ht 
never  to  have  been  cast  upon  it,  they  would  set  free  a  large 
reserve  of  legislative  energy  for  purely  national  business,  which 
no  local  body  can  discharge  at  all,  but  which  the  Legislature, 
overburdened  as  it  is,  cannot  discharge  efficiently.  And  thus, 
without  encroaching  on  the  province  of  Imperial  sovereignty 
01  outgrowing  the  humbler  and  homelier  ministrations  which 
are  its  characteristic  function,  T^cal  Government  in  England 
might  once  more  become  a  great  constitutional  power,  inter- 
mediate between  the  State  and  the  individual  citizen,  the  per- 
manent bulwark  of  social  order,  and  the  national  school  of 
civil  liberty. 


COUNTY     BOARDS* 

By  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Esq. 

Fob  more  than  thirty  years  schemes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  before  Parliament,  which  have  had  for  their  object  the 
reform  of  the  system  of  administering  the  rates  and  other 
details  of  local  business  in  the  counties  of  England. 

The  aim  of  those  who  have  framed  or  proposed  these 
schemes  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  to  attain  greater 
economy,  or  to  lighten  the  "burdens  on  land,"  of  which 
we  now  hear  frequent  mention,  but  to  give  to  Local  Govern- 
ment a  decentralized  and  a  representative  character  which 
it  has  not  for  centuries  possessed. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  in  many  counties  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  consistently  with  efficiency,  very  much  more 
economy  than  is  at  present  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
the  county  rate,  but  even  if  in  some  instances  such  a  result 
should  ensue,  the  importance  of  it  is  diminished  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  usually  the  county  rate  is  but  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  local  expenditure. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  not  the  reason  which  has  caused  the 
question  of  County  Boards  to  be  a  subject  of  frequent  discus- 
sion in  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  other 
debating  societies,  of  repeated  questions  to  Parliamentary  can- 
didates, and  of  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  years  1850,  1851, 
1852,  i86o,  1869,  1871,  1878,  1879. 

•  This  aiaj  of  Mr.  AcUnd'i  is  foUEded  on  an  article,  considerably  allered 
and  amplified  by  him,  which  be  ccnlribuled  to  Ibe  Fortnightly  Review  of 
Januarf,  iSBi.  Ai  a  magistrate  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  as  a 
countiy  gentleman  both  interested  and  engaged  in  county  work  of  dUfereni 
lusdi,  be  has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  fanners,  yeomen,  and 
of  the  tradesnien  of  country  towns.  His  esiay  is  written  eiclusivelr  from  a 
nnl,  or  «xtia-nrb(ut,  poiat  ofnew.— [Editob's  Notb.] 
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The  iinpoitance  of  the  common  end  aimed  at  by  those  who 
press  forward  this  subject  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  imme- 
diate practical  improvement  in  administration  to  be  looked  for 
as  an  early  and  direct  result  of  the  formation  of  County  Boards, 
but  by  the  great  number  and  by  the  importance  of  the  different 
avenues  of  improvement  to  which  their  establishment  would 
give  access,  by  the  confidence  with  which,  if  thoroughly  local 
and  thoroughly  representative,  they  would  presently  be  regarded, 
by  their  value  as  instruments  of  political  education  both  to 
electors  and  representalivea,  and  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  by  the  extent  to  which  their  labours  might  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  first  three  of  the  BiUs  above  mentioned  were  brought 
in  by  Mr,  Milner  Gibson.  In  the  two  first  of  his  BDb  it  was 
proposed  that  the  County  Board  should  consist  half  of  rate- 
payers, to  be  elected  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  half  of 
magistrates,  to  be  elected  at  Quarter  Sessions.  In  the  third 
Bill  (rSsa)  Quarter  Sessions  were  ignored,  and  the  whole  Board 
was  to  be  elected  by  Boards  of  Guardians  with  a  qualification 
of  ;^30  rateable  value  for  members  of  the  County  Board. 

In  i860  Sir  John  Trelawney  brought  in  a  Bill  by  which 
each  Board  of  Guardians  was  to  elect  two  members  of  the 
County  Board  with  a  qualification  of  ;£ioo  rateable  value,  one 
of  such  members  elected  by  each  Board  of  Guardians  to  be 
a  m^strate. 

In  r868  Mr,  Wyld  reverted  to  the  division  of  the  Board  into 
one-half  consisting  of  elective  members  (either  rated  or  owners 
of  property  rated  on  a  value  of  not  less  than  ^50)  to  be  chosen 
by  the  elected  guardians  of  each  union  in  the  county,  and 
another  half  consisting  of  magistrates  to  be  chosen  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  But  by  this  Bill  (and  by  this  Bill  alone)  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  by  each  county  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  county, 
a  feature  the  like  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  seen  in 
any  future  legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  1S69  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen  retained  the  proposed 
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division  of  the  Board  into  ratepayers  and  magistrates,  but 
reduced  the  proportion  of  the  ratepayers'  representatives  to  oae 
in  fire  of  the  magistrates,  the  latter  being  constituted  official 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  most  vigorous  attempt  to  deal  efficiently  with  the 
refonn  of  Local  Government  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
in  the  Rating  and  Local  Government  Bit],  prepared  and  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  (Lord 
Aberdare),  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  1871. 

The  chief  features  of  that  attempt  which  had  any  relation 
to  our  subject  were  the  consolidation  of  rates  and  the  Institution 
of  Parochial  Boards,  whose  chairmen  were  to  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  certain  number  (to  be  Hxed  by  the  justices)  of 
parochial  representatives  for  each  petty  sessional  division.  Such 
chairmen  were  to  have  a  ;^4o  qualification. 

The  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  were  to  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  number  of  members  equivalent  to  the  total  number 
of  those  elected  as  the  parochial  representatives. 

There  were  also  some  provisions  for  the  simpUlication  of 
areas,  and  for  the  union  of  neighbouring  parishes,  and  as  to 
the  £q^intment  of  committees  by  the  County  Board  with 
execudve  power, 

la  1878  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  again  adopted  the  petty 
sessional  divisions,  and  proposed  to  apportion  to  each  of 
them  two  magistrates  to  be  chosen  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
two  elective  members  to  be  elected  by  the  guardians  in  such 
petty  sessional  division  from  among  persons  qualified  to 
be  guardians.  In  1879  a  plan  was  suggested  for  combining 
parities  into  wards  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  County 
Board  One-third  of  the  Board  was  to  consist  of  magistrates 
to  be  chosen  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  eleaed  guardians  in  each  ward  from 
aiooag  persons  qualified  to  be  guardians. 

In  each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  proposals  there  is  a 
strikingly  reckless  disregard  of  the  inexpediency  of  any  addition 
to  the  already  chaodc  confusion  of  local  administiaXvve  axeaa. 
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Guardians  are  elected  to  act  without  reference  to  petty  sessional 
divisions,  but  with  reference  to  union  boundaries,  and  therefore 
without  reference  to  county  boundaries.  While,  therefore,  the 
petty  sessional  area  unites  the  advantages  of  respecting  both  the 
parish  boundary  and  the  county  boundary,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  guardians  elected  to  administer  the  rates  in  a  union  situated 
mainly  in  a  county  in  which  they  do  not  reside  are  the  proper 
electors  for  the  county  to  which  their  union  does  not  belong. 
And  the  addition  of  a  new  aggregation  of  parishes  into  wards 
would  be  hard  on  such  parishes  as  are  already  in  the  by  no 
means  impossible  position  of  being  regulated  by  one  authority 
for  school  purposes,  by  another  distinct  authority  for  sanitary 
purposes,  by  a  third  in  a  different  area  for  poor  law  purposes,  by 
a  fourth,  with  another  area,  for  highway  purposes,  by  a  fifth» 
with  again  another  area,  for  purposes  of  justice,  and  by  a  sixth, 
for  prevention  of  floods — none  of  these  authorities  having  any 
relation  to  each  other  whatever. 

Probably  the  obvious  indifference  with  which  the  proposals 
to  attempt  to  reduce  such  a  chaos  as  is  here  revealed  to  some 
sort  of  order  has  hitherto  been  received  arises  from  the  feeling 
which  certainly  prevails  that  up  to  this  time  the  elements  of 
the  chaos  have  worked  together  tolerably  well,  and  have  each, 
on  the  whole,  answered  to  some  extent  the  purpose  for  which 
each  has  been  designed,  and  that  the  financial  prospects  con- 
nected with  the  schemes  for  improvement  have  not  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  to  warrant  the  disturbance  of  the 
system  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

Besides  this,  a  lurking  desire  may  be  detected  to  continue 
to  the  magistrates  the  control  they  now  have  of  the  manage- 
ment of  county  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
class  of  persons  generally  called  ratepayers,  by  introducing 
some  of  them  into  the  Board  so  that  they  may  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  magistrates,  but  so  that  they  may  do  no  great  harm. 
In  short,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Bill  of  187 1,  the  principle 
adopted  has  been  to  throw  out  a  tub  to  the  whale,  but  as  small 
a  tub  as  might  serve  him  for  the  time. 
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But  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
present  Parliament  will  not  show  the  lack  of  interest  in  such 
impiovements  which  was  characteristic  of  the  majority  in  the 
last,  and  that  the  present  Govemment  will  avail  itself  of  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  party  not  only  to  introduce,  but  to 
carry  through,  a  measure  which  shall  deal  broadly  and 
thoroughly  with  the  subject,  and  which  may  be  steered 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  sands  on  which  all  previous  endea- 
vours have  been  wrecked  or  stranded. 

At  the  outset  there  are  two  prevalent  ideas  which,  being 
enx>neous,  have  done  much  harm  already,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  to  remove,  and  to  replace  by  a  more  accurate 
phraseology. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  constantly  the  terms  the  magistraia  and 
the  ratepayers  to  signify  two  different  classes  of  persons. 
So  far  as  it  is  desired  simply  to  designate  the  two  classes, 
no  doubt  these  words  answer  their  purpose  ;  but  as,  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  rating  and  local  expenditure,  the  main  points 
affect  the  persons  interested  either  as  owners  or  as  occupiers,  the 
terms  mentioned  above  are  erroneous  and  wholly  misleading. 
The  owners  are  not  represented  by  the  magistrates.  The 
ratepayers  are  not  represented  by  persons  of  the  class  from 
whom  the  guardians  in  rural  parishes  are  usually  chosen. 
A  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  an  owner  whose  ideas  are  as 
different  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  lord  of  the  manor  as 
the  amount  contributed  to  local  taxation  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor — assuming  him  to  be  a  large  owner — is  from  the 
contribution  of  the  person  whose  name  has  the  smallest  sum 
on  the  rate-book  opposite  to  it. 

It  is  constantly  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  by  those  who 
have  resisted — only  too  ineffectually — the  demand  for  subven- 
tion to  local  rates  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  that  such 
subventions  are  lightening  really  the  burden  of  the  landlord, 
not  that  of  the  tenant  farmer,  except  for  a  short  time,  because 
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the  rent  is  sure  to  adjust  itself.  In  other  words,  the  truth  is 
that  the  largest  portion  of  the  rates  is  paid  by  the  landlord  and 
not  by  the  tenant  Consequently,  if  the  magistrates  are  taken 
to  represent  the.  landlords,  they  are  the  persons  who  really 
represent  ih^t  payers  of  the  main  portion  of  the  rates;  and  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen  who  are  usually  elected  guardians,  do 
not  actually  represent  the  real  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  equally  important  point  has  to  be  remembered,  viz.,  that  the 
elected  guardians  are  chosen  from  a  class  who  do  feel  directly 
the  smallest  rise  or  fall  in  the  rates,  though  they  do  not  feel 
the  consequences  of  a  long  course  of  wise  or  foolish  policy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  administer  the  rates.  The  right  distinction, 
therefore,  and  that  which  ought  to  govern  our  phraseology  and 
guide  our  ideas  about  this  subject,  is  the  distinction  between 
owners  and  occupiers — between  the  persons  whose  interest  in 
any  rated  area  is  permanent,  though  in  a  certain  sense  indirect, 
and  the  persons  whose  interest  is  transitory  though  direct.  The 
immediate  effect  of  each  separate  improvement,  of  constant 
repair,  and  of  most  of  the  items  of  expenditure,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  directly  to  the  occupier,  whose  interest  is 
immediate.  But  the  ultimate  importance  of  sound  original 
work — which  may,  in  the  long  run,  prove  the  cheapest,  though 
it  may  temporarily  increase  the  immediate  rating  more  than 
inferior  work — is  of  direct  consequence  to  the  owner.  Of 
course,  the  real  interest  of  both  parties  is,  in  fact,  the  same ; 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  local  business 
in  rural  districts  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  always  clear  to  the 
occupier  that  efficiency  and  durability  in  work  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  are  as  important  to  him  as  present  small 
expenditure. 

For  these,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  which  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  enlarge  upon  in  connection  with  another  portion 
of  our  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  securing,  either  to  owners  or  to  occupiers,  a 
permanent    majority    in    the    representation.      Plurality    of 
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votes  ma^,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  it  is  in 
Parliamentaiy  elections.  But,  as  it  clearly  has  been  assumed 
by  moft  persons  who  have  given  theii  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  some  arrangement  is  necessary  for  definitely  apportioning 
different  shares  in  the  representation  to  different  classes  of 
persons,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  while  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  provision,  and  whether  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  make 
any  restrictions  on  the  firee  choice  of  the  best  persons,  instead 
of  allowing  the  development  of  party  govenunent  to  be 
spontaneous  in  local  as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  legislature. 

And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  endeavour  to  establish  efficient  County  Boards  of  a 
thoronghly  representative  character,  there  is  by  no  means 
implied  any  intention  or  desire  to  abolish,  or  to  render 
obsolete,  such  institutions  as  Boards  of  Guardians,  School 
Boards,  Local  Sanitary  Boards,  or  Highway  Boards.  On  the 
other  hand,  bodies  such  as  these  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  business.  The  persons 
now  elected  to  them  come  mainly  from  a  class  which  is,  above 
all  others,  directly  interested  in  the  business  conducted  in  them, 
and  acquainted  with  the  necessary  details. 

Members  of  a  County  Board  ought  certainly  to  be  as 
magistrates  now  are — tx-officio  members  of  such  smaller  boards. 
But,  in  all  probability,  if  the  right  constitution  of  County 
Boards  is  adopted  at  the  outset,  so  that  they  may  truly  repre- 
sent the  opinion  and  command  the  confidence  of  the  counties 
they  govern,  there  will  be  attracted  to  them  the  supreme  control 
of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  local  business.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  work  might  be  entrusted  to  the  County  Boards 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  public  sanction  to  local  measures  which 
now,  for  that  purpose,  have  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  where,  occasionally,  those  measures  do  not  meet 
with  the  attention  that  ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

It  is  not  unreaaonaUe  to  hope  that  the  readjustment  of 
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county,  union,  and  patish  boundaries ;  the  complete  revision 
and  re^irangement  of  the  sj^tem  of  workhouses,  alliums,  re- 
formatory and  industrial  schools ;  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
different  ralaag  and  spending  authorities,  valuation  for  rating 
purposes,  and  the  selection  and  appointment  of  public  valuers, 
who  may  be  available  for  many  purposes  (e^.,  agricultural  com- 
pensation) ;  the  making  and  maintaining,  allcratiOD  or  improve- 
ment of  highways  and  bridges ;  prevention  of  floods,  drainage, 
irrigation,  water  supply,  sewerage,  pollution  of  rivers,  and  the 
abatement  of  nuisances;  the  administration  of  local  endow- 
ments, educational  and  charitable  alike,  confirmation  or  veto 
of  all  local  appointments  (such  as  surveyors,  &c);  and 
numerous  kindred  subjects,  will  in  time  be  entrusted  to  them, 
and  will  afford  opportunides  for  improvement  in  economy, 
efficiency,  equity,  and  breadth  of  treatment,  such  as  thorough 
representation  and  large  areas  can  alone  be  relied  upon  to 
supply. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  of  achieving  at  the  outset  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  finality  is  obvious.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  any 
of  the  proposals  hitherto  made  in  Parliament  has  had  this 
characteristic.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  great  encourage- 
ment to  agitation,  obstruction,  jobbing,  and  what  in  America  is 
called  "  log  rolling,"  would  be  afforded  by  merely  inviting  a 
few  of  the  so-called  ratepayers  (chosen  it  matters  not  how)  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  magistrates  for  the  transaction  of  county 
business.  Either  their  presence  would  have  no  practical  effect 
or  else  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  magistrates.  The 
"  ratepayers' "  representatives  would  probably  act  in  a  body  as 
an  opposing  interest,  or  they  would  simply  amalgamate  and 
acquiesce.  If  they  oppose  and  obstruct  for  the  sake  of  protest 
or  of  self-assertion,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  business  being 
well  done  ;  if  their  presence  is  not  felt,  very  litUc  will  have  been 
gained ;  but  if  they  attend  fitfully,  or  come  up  only  occasionally 
to  vote  for  appointments  or  against  expensive  improvements, 
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they  will  do  great  harm.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  de  novo  in  the  light  afforded  us  by  the  in- 
formation collected  and  the  discussions  which  have  already 
taken  place,  and  to  see  whether  a  better  starting  point  than 
that  of  the  present  existence  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions  and 
boards  of  guardians  cannot  be  devised. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  elicited,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected bearing  on  the  subject,  are  as  follows  -. — 

The  debates  which  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Bills  above  mentioned  in  1871  and  1878. 

Two  memoranda,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  IVhitbread,  M.P.,  on  Local  Government,  and  one  by 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  T.  Goschen,  M.P. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Boundaries  of  Parishes  and 
Unions,  1873. 

;  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  County  Financial  Arrange- 
ments, 1868. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  (House  of  Lords)  on  Highway 
Acts,  1881. 

It  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  debates  in  the 
Session  of  187S  on  the  County  Government  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Mr,  Sclater  Booth  on  January  28,  discussed  on  second  reading 
(t4th  and  rSth  February),  and  again  on  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair  (7th  March).  This  Bill  was  brought  in 
during  the  fifth  session  of  the  last  Parliament  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  then  in  office,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given 
by  them  in  compliance  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Read,  against  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  Government 
majority  had  been  mustered  by  an  emphatic  whip,  but  only  to 
hear  the  announcement  of  a  sudden  change  of  intention,  if  not 
of  opinion,  on  the  pait  of  the  ministry. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  that'measuie  never  becamelaw, 
but  during  the  debates  to  which  it  gave  rise  most  of  the  broad 
priodples  at  issue  were  fiilly  discussed,    llie  feeling  of  lh>s 
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Liberal  party  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  of  direct  rather 
than  of  indirect  election  of  the  members  of  County  Boards, 
and  the  grounds  of  this  feeling  were  so  truly  and  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Rylands,  that  his  words  may  well  be  quoted  : — 

"  We  ought  to  give  the  widest  possible  interest  among  the  ratepayers 
in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  County  Boards,  and  having  got  a 
wide  basis  of  popular  representation,  I  think  we  ought  to  give  to  that 
County  Board  the  greatest  possible  responsibility  in  the  administration,  as 

far  as  possible,  of  the  affairs  of  the  county What  we  want  is,  to 

stir  the  dull,  level  uniformity  of  the  rural  districts,  where  there  is  not  the 
same  amount  of  intellectual  life  as  in  the  towns,  and  if  we  can  get  the 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  their  own  affairs,  we  are  giving  them  political 
education,  and  bracing  them  for  political  action  on  a  larger  scale. 

"  The  true  Conservative  policy  is  to  throw  open,  by  means  of  popularly 
elected  County  Boards,  a  new  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  public  rights, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  public  duties,  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  rural 
parishes,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  make  the  people  more  fitted  to  take  part 
in  the  working  of  our  institutions,  and  make  them  value  more  highly  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live." 

The  principle  thus  enunciated  is  one  of  those  on  which  all 
truly  Liberal  legislation  is  based.  The  occasion  of  its  enuncia- 
tion was  the  proposal  of  indirect  election  by  means  of  guardians 
voting  in  petty  sessional  divisions,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  has  the  character- 
istic ring  of  all  Conservative  attempts  at  reform.  The  legitimate 
area  for  the  guardians  as  a  college  of  electors  (if  the  idea  of 
indirect  election  is  to  be  entertained  at  all)  would  surely  be  the 
area  which  they  are  elected  to  represent  and  administer,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  the  proper  electors  for  County  Boards. 
The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  secure  is  a  good,  clear,  broad 
representative  basis,  one  which  shall  be  founded  on  a  principle 
that  is  intelligible  to  all  concerned,  and  which  needs  no 
argument  for  its  defence.  When  that  has  been  secured,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  correction  of  existing  boundaries,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  districts  for  all  local  purposes,  on  some 
one  principle,  with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants, will  be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  elected  body ; 
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therefore  no  principle  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  or  even  mutilated, 
for  the  sake  of  not  disturbing  old  boundaries  or  arrangements 
of  areas  which  new  circumstances  are  tending  to  render  incon- 
venient, and  which  it  may  be  one  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
Board  to  render  obsolete.  Inasmuch  as  the  parish  must,  in  all 
probability,  with  one  cotisolidated  rate,  be  the  unit  for  rating 
purposes,  it  may  seem  important  that  it  should  also  be  the 
unit  for  electoral  purposes,  and  that,  as  was  proposed  in  the 
Bill  of  187 1,  the  consritution  of  the  Board  should  be  built  on 
that  basis.  Hut  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impracticable  that 
every  parish  in  a  county  should  be  directly  represented  on  the 
Board,  the  parish  can  only  be-made  the  unit  by  adopting  some 
system  of  indirect  election.  The  petty  sessional  division  is  on 
the  whole  the  unit  for  membership,  against  which  the  fewest 
objections  lie,  and  if  indirect  election  is  adopted,  probably  no 
better  scheme  for  that  purpose  can  be  suggested  than  that  of 
the  Bill  of  1871,  that  the  members  from  each  petty  sessional 
district  should  be  chosen  by  the  chairmen  of  Parochial  Boards. 

But  the  system  of  indirect  representation  would  be  a  new 
one ;  it  is  hitherto  unknown  in  the  British  constitution,  and  it 
wonld  to  a  very  great  extent  diminish  the  educational  value 
which  such  an  institution  as  a  really  well  constituted  County 
Board  ought  to  possess.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
tliat  the  importance  of  retaining  the  parish  as  the  electoral  unit, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  rating  area,  is  so 
great  as  to  overbalance  the  importance  of  direct  election.  It 
might  even  be  better  to  make  the  petty  sessional  districts  the 
units  lor  rating  purposes ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  present  fewer 
inequalities  and  anomalies  than  the  parishes,  the  effect  of  this 
change  would  probably  rather  be  anti-chaotic. 

Assuming  (what  need  not  be  admitted)  that  the  owners  and 
the  occupiers  ought  tu  bi:  separately  and  distinctly  represented 
.  at  the  Board,  it  would  seem,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  inex- 
pedient to  give  to  either  class  any  numerical  preponderance. 
For  the  importance  of  economy  and  efficiency  is  no  less  felt  by 
H  a 
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those  whose  interests  arc  fixed  and  permanent  than  it  is  by  those 
whose  number  may  possibly  be  larger,  but  whose  interests  are 
movable  and  transient,  and  only  to  a  certain  extent  more 
direct 

But  this  claim  to  an  equal  share  of  representation  for  owners 
with  occupiers  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  protest  that  has  been 
already  made  against  the  notion  that  the  magistrates  as  such  are 
the  legitimate,  or  even  the  best  possible  or  available  representa- 
tives of  ownership. 

Magistrates  are,  as  all  administrators  of  justice  ought  to  be 
(according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution),  appointed  by 
the  nomination  of  a  higher  authority,  and  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  their  position  that  it  shall  not  be  elective  or  representative. 
Besides  this  constitutional  reason,  it  is  also  far  more  im- 
portant that  representation  should  be  adequately  secured  for 
the  classes  of  smaller  owners  than  for  the  class  from  which  the 
magistrates  are  taken.  That  class  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
itself;  it  has  the  means  and  methods  always  at  hand,  the  other 
classes  have  not 

It  is  no  doubt  very  desirable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Board  should  be  elected  from  that  class,  and  an  old  county 
member  lias  suggested  an  easy  practical  way  of  securing  this 
result,  if  any  need  is  felt  for  special  measures  for  that 
purpose. 

An  old  county  member  has  suggested  that  instead  of 
magistrates  being  elected  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  represent 
ownership,  all  persons  who  possess  the  necessary  qualification 
for  the  magistracy  ouglit  to  be  eligible,  while  the  election  might 
be  made  by  a  much  wider  constituency,  including  perhaps  even 
all  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  rate-book. 

But  at  least  a  hope  may  be  expressed  that  If  it  is  considered 
necessary  that  owners  as  such,  and  occupiers  as  such,  should 
have  their  separate  representatives  on  the  Board,  the  field  of 
choice  open  to  them  may  be  made  as  wide  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  election  may  be  thrown 
open.  One  is  that  all  owners  may  have  votes  as  such  in  tlie 
district  in  which  they  have  property,  and  may  be  free  to  elect 
from  amcng  themselves  in  that  district  whom  they  will,  all 
occupiers  in  the  same  district  having  among  themselves  the 
same  privilege. 

Another  mode  is  that  all  owners  and  all  occupiers  in  each 
district  shall  have  votes  as  such,  and  shall  each  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  one  representative  as  an  owner,  and  for  another  as  an 
occupier,  in  that  district 

In  either  case  it  would  be  similarly  practicable  to  require  a 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  Board. 

Thorough  representation  of  "  owners  and  occupiers"  or  to 
use  a  phrase  which  is  on  many  grounds  preferable,  of  "  the 
inhabitants  and  persons  interested"  in  each  district,  cannot  be 
attained  but  by  direct  household  or  ratepaying  franchise,  which 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  is  not  likely  to  do  more  harm 
in  the  election  of  local  than  in  the  election  of  Imperial 
Parliaments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  may  frequently  be  most 
advantageous  for  an  area  remote  from  the  centre  at  which 
county  business  is  conducted,  that  it  should  be  represented  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  residents  in  that  area,  but  who  may 
yet  be  more  deeply  and  widely  interested  in  its  welfare  than  any 
resident,  and  who  may  possess  the  general  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  degree. 

What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  each  district,  and 
particularly  to  the  remote  districts,  is  that  their  representatives 
should  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  conduct  of  business. 
If  elections  are  sufficiently  frequent,  each  district  can  take  care 
of  itself  in  this  respect,  provided  its  choice  be  not  restricted  to 
residents. 

And  no  one  who  is  by  experience  acquainted  with  the 
tuture  of  the  transaction  of  county  business  can  be  unaware, 
firstly,  that  the  chief  requisite  for  efficiency,  both  in  the  persons 
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who  conduct  it  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  is 
that  the  attendance  should  be  regular  and  constant;  and, 
secondly,  that  many  men  who  can  and  do,  with  the  best 
results,  attend  diligently  to  their  business  as  guardians,  way- 
wardens, or  members  of  School  Boards  and  other  public  bodies, 
at  their  own  market  towns,  are  utterly  unable — and  even  those 
who  are  able  are  frequently  unwilling — to  give  their  time  or  to 
afford  the  expense  of  constant  attendance  at  a  county  town, 
perhaps  thirty  miles  off.  And  inasmuch  as  a  great  variety  of 
very  important  business,  likely  to  increase  both  in  importance 
and  in  variety,  will  probably  be  entrusted  to  County  Boards, 
the  amount  of  committee  work  which  will  require  knowledge 
and  experience,  as  well  as  attention  to  details,  will  yearly 
increase.  But  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  continuous, 
equitable,  and  economical  conduct  of  such  committee  work, 
and  its  proper  ratification  by  the  whole  Board,  than  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  it ; 
and  this  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  restricting  to 
residents  eligibility  as  representatives  for  remote  districts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  object  aimed  at  is  not  that  which,  from  the  character  of 
some  of  the  attempts  at  legislation,  it  might  appear  to  be — 
the  maintenance  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  an  administrative 
authority,  nor  is  it  the  support  of  the  administration  of  the 
magistrates.  Nor  is  it  simply  desired  to  admit  a  small 
infusion  of  so-called  "  ratepayers,"  by  some  special  method  of 
election  so  arranged  as  to  content  the  classes  falsely  so  called 
by  the  idea  that  their  representatives  will  have  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  magistrates.  Neither  is  there  any  intention 
to  relieve  these  so-called  ratepayers  of  the  duties  or  privileges 
which  now  appertain  to  them  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  High- 
way, Sanitary,  School  or  Local  Boards. 

The  object  and  intention  are  clear  and  definite.  It  is 
intended  to  substitute,  for  the  present  anomalous  and  non- 
representative  county  authority  called  the  Court  of  Quarter 
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Sessions,  a  responsible,  broadly  elected,  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative body,  in  which  every  class  and  every  interest  may 
have  tbeii  advocates,  as  they  may  have  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts  may  gain  such  training  and  education  in  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  as  shall  make  them,  year  by  year,  more  fit  to  govern 
themselves;  in  fact,  a  local  Parliament  which  may  relieve  the 
Imperial  Legislature  of  taslcs  which  now  take  up  a  larger  share 
of  its  already  overfilled  time  than  is  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  general  importance  of  those  tasks  to  the  whole  realm. 

There  are  several  requisites  which  must  be  found  in  that 
body  if  it  is  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Efficient  expression  of  popular  opinion,  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances,  thorough  independence  of  undue  influence, 
uninterrupted  attention,  constant  attendance,  continuous  con- 
duct of  business,  and  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  are  all  urgently  necessary,  and 
must  be  secured. 

In  order  to  secure  continuity  it  is  essential  that  the  tenure 
of  seats  at  the  Board  should  extend  over,  at  the  least,  three  or 
five  years ;  and  this  provision  would  unite  the  advantages  of 
checking  the  effects  of  agitation,  and  of  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  violent  oscillation,  which  appears  to  become 
stronger  as  the  electoral  basis  becomes  wider.  It  would,  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  provision,  be  desirable 
to  enact  that  one-third  or  one-fifth  of  the  members  should 
vacate  their  seats  annually,  and  be  re-eligible  ;*  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  elections  should  be  annual.  Any  longer  interval 
than  one  year  would  ensure  a  repetition  of  agitation  and  a 
concentration  of  energy  at  each  election ;  whereas  the  constant 
recurrence  of  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
by  electors  would  render  them  familiar  with  their  duties,  and 
would  so  far  render  the  flow  of  business  even  and  peaceable. 
It  might  even  be  hoped  that  from  it  would  come  the  desirable 
•  Sm  PobBc  H««llh  Act,  1S75, 
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result  of  rendering  the  rarer  occurrence  of  a  Parliamentary 
county  election  an  occasion  of  less  bitterness  and  heartburning 
than  at  present,  and  of  no  scandal  or  uproar.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  constituency  of  the  County  Board  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  recurrence 
of  annual  elections  for  the  smaller  parliament  would  go  far  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  extravagant  expenditure  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  now,  sad  to  say,  seem  to  be  nearly  "inseparable 
accidents  "  of  elections  for  the  larger  one 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  election  of  member^,  there 
is  one  special  kind  of  proposal  which  has  been  made,  and 
which  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  obvious  advantages,  of  which 
the  actual  disadvantages  are  so  great,  though  not  on  the 
surface,  that  a  few  words  wDl  not  be  wasted  in  deprecating  it. 

It  seems  a  simple  way  to  make  a  County  Board,  to  give  to 
each  union  (or  petty  sessional  district  or  ward,  or  whatever  it  be) 
so  many  ex-offido  members  and  so  many  elected,  or  to  use  the 
wrong  phrase,  so  many  magistrates  and  so  many  ratepayers. 
But  here  the  experience  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  local 
affairs  in  rural  districts  may  be  again  appealed  to  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  that  while  in  one  county  the  business  of 
the  District  Boards  is  left  entirely  to  the  farmers  and  trades- 
men, in  the  next  nearly  every  magistrate  attends  to  one  subject 
or  another;  and  that  in  the  same  county,  in  one  union,  may  be 
found  eight  or  ten  magistrates  in  constant  attendance  at  their 
Highway  Board,  or  Board  of  Guardians,  while  in  the  adjoining 
union  perhaps  not  very  many  of  them  know  the  clerk  of  either 
Board  by  sight 

Now,  by  restricting  or  apportioning  the  numbers  of  each 
class  that  may  be  elected  to  a  County  Board,  gross  injustice  with 
the  worst  results  must  be  the  consequence,  while,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants, owners  and  occupiers  alike,  are  left  free  to  choose  for 
themselves,  in  the  one  case  the  eight  or  ten  magistrates  will  pro- 
bably be  elected,  in  the  other  the  guardians  and  waywardens 
who  really  do  the  business.    That  b  to  say,  the  constituents 
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will  entrust  their  interests  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be  best 
qualified  to  look  after  them. 

The  probable  result  would  be  that  a  great  variety  of  men 
anxious  and  qualified  to  assist  in  conducting  the  public  business 
of  their  county  would  be  elected.  Magistrates  and  clergy,  peers 
and  yeomen,  tradesmen  and  fanneis,  manufacturers  and  law- 
yers, would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  in  council,  and  there 
could  be  no  better  safeguard  against  the  jobbing  and  log- 
rolling, which  are  the  cur^  of  local  public  business  at  present, 
than  the  publicity  and  thoroughness  which  such  a  variety  in  the 
members  of  a  Board  would  secure. 

There  is  another  consideration  bearing  on  the  whole  subject 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  as  affecting 
owners  and  occupiers  with  regard  both  to  rating  and  to  represen- 
tation. It  is  this.  The  burden  of  the  rates  is  far  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  income  of  small  ratepayers  than  of  large  ones ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
small  and  large  owners.  The  proportion  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound  (2J  percent.)  to  the  available  income  of  a  man  whose 
whole  rental  does  not  exceed  £100  a  year  (derived,  it  may  be, 
from  one  farm  or  a  small  house  property,  say  twelve  or  fifteen 
cottages)  is  enormous  when  compared  with  the  same  rate  levied 
on  a  rental  of  ;£io,ooo  a  year.  The  £2  los.  paid  by  one  man 
makes  far  more  difference  to  his  expenditure  than  the  ^£250  paid 
by  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  supposing  the  owner  of  j^ioo  a 
year  to  have  retired  from  business,  and  to  be  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  investment  of  his  savings,  a  rate  of  only  6d.  in  the 
pound  would  absorb  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  a  fortnight's 
household  expenses.  Whereas  it  would  probably  be  not  very  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  landowner 
with  a  rental  of  ;^io,ooo  a  year,  a  fortnight's  household  expendi- 
ture would  bear  a  proportion  to  the  income  of  ^  per  cent,  instead 
ofzl 

And  the  experience  gained  by  efTorts  to  promote  sanitary  or 
highway  or  educational  improvements  in  rural  districts  goes  to 
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prove  tliat  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  this  difference  of  propor- 
tion is  most  accurately  and  minutely  graduated,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  increase  in  an  inverse  geometrical  ratio  to 
the  wealth  of  the  ratepayer,  particularly  if  he  happens  to  be 
owner  as  well  as  occupier. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  delicacy  of  that  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  inversely  to  the  wealth  of  the  ratepayer,  is  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  representation  of  ownership.  For  the 
smaller  the  property  rated  the  keener  is  the  sense  of  injustice 
from  inadequate  representation.* 

The  obvious  objection  to  this,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  intelligent  conduct  of  local 
business,  is  that  if  the  smaller  owners  are  able  to  gain  undue 
influence  on  the  Board  a  cheeseparing  habit  of  mind  may  be 
engendered.  For  this  objection  there  are  no  doubt  some 
grounds,  but  against  it  may  be  set  two  other  considerations  of 
at  least  equal  importance. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  owners  of  large  properties  invariably 
(when  they  deserve  it)  possess,  or  can  if  they  choose  gain,  great 
influence  in  their  districts,  and  that  influence  will  surely  show 
itself  both  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  policy. 

No  hint  is  intended  here  to  be  conveyed  of  the  probability 
of  bribery  or  of  undue  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truth 
is  rather  that  the  more  a  man  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  such 
a  crime  as  an  attempt  at  bribery  or  undue  influence  the  wider 
and  more  powerful  will  be  his  legitimate  influence.  Therefore, 
large  landowners  need  not  fear  the  diminution  of  their  legitimate 
influence  by  the  concession  of  free  and  direct  election  of 
members  of  County  Boards  to  smaller  owners  and  occupiers  on 
equal  terms  with  themselves. 

The  second  consideration  is  this.  The  larger  the  stake  of 
any  owner  in  a  district  the  more  evidently  is  it  his  duty — and 
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Etill  more  evidently  his  interest — to  supplement,  from  his  own 
resources,  the  sum  contributed  from  the  rates  for  public 
improvements  in  that  district,  and  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders 
a  la^er  proportion  of  the  expense  of  such  improvements  than 
might,  from  the  driest  legal  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  his 
exact  share.  Such  a  course  tends  to  improve  his  property,  to 
diminish  the  increase  of  rates,  and  thereby  to  succour  his  tenants, 
and,  it  need  not  be  said,  to  add,  in  the  soundest  possible  way, 
to  his  own  influence  and  weight.  It  is  already  the  fact  that 
by  (ar  the  larger  number  of  great  landowners  rect^ise  the  expe- 
dient of  such  a  course,  and  act  upon  it  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
And  this  is  a  sure  proof  that  when  the  complaints — which  are 
constantly  heard  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament — about  the  "  rise  of  the  rates  "  and  "  the  unfair 
burdens  put  upon  the  land "  are  uttered  by  such  men,  they 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  conscientious  expression  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  rural 
electors  whom  they  represent  than  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
stop  an  unfair  drain  on  their  own  resources,  which  they  do  not  feel 
able  to  meet  And  in  so  far  as  the  complaints  arise  from  the 
imposition  of  fresh  burdens,  which  have  hitherto  fallen  wholly 
on  the  occupier,  there  has  no  doubt  of  late  been  good  ground 
for  such  a  feeliilg  among  the  occupiers,  who,  if  they  are  at  the 
present  time  towards  the  close  of  a  twenty-one  years'  lease, 
have  had  educational,  sanitary,  and  increased  highway  expen- 
diture placed  upon  them,  which  no  doubt  they  did  not 
calculate  upon  when  the  lease  was  taken. 

But  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  beneficent  results 
of  the  establishment  of  County  Boards  may  be  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  many  matters  connected  with  the  raising  and  expen- 
diture of  the  local  taxes,  it  may  also  be  hoped  that  such 
complaints  as  these  may  soon  cease  to  be  heard. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  suggested  in  the  above  remarks,  it  may  not  be  considered 
presumptuous  if  a  rough  outline  of  a  scheme  be  presented 
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which  would  seem  to  secure  the  chief  objects  which  have  been 
suggested  as  important. 

The  constitution  of  the  Local  Boards  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  will  be  seen  to  have  some  features  in  common  with 
the  scheme  proposed 

A  table  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article  giving 
approximately  the  number  of  petty  sessional  divisions 
and  unions  in  each  county — derived  from  the  "County 
Companion'*  and  from  a  Parliamentary  return— and  of  the 
nnmber  of  magistrates  in  each  county.  It  will  be  found,  from 
inspection  of  that  table,  that  the  average  number  of  magistrates 
in  a  county  is  not  less  than  ten  times  the  number  of  petty 
sessional  districts.  In  several  instances  the  proportion  is 
considerably  greater.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  unpractical  to 
give  as  many  as  ten  members  to  each  petty  sessional  district  ? 
The  magistrates  do  not  all  attend,  and  probably  few  of  the 
counties  have  shire  halls  large  enough  to  hold  them  all ;  but 
neither  would  all  the  members  of  a  County  Board  attend, 
at  any  rate  after  the  first  meeting. 

The  petty  sessional  district  is  a  better  electoral  area  than 
the  union,  because  it  is  more  uniform  in  size,  and  because  it 
does  not  cross  county  boundaries,  and  because  it  is  already  in 
use  in  several  instances  for  other  objects  than  justice. 

Let  all  the  ten  members,  or  any  less  number,  be  elected  in 
the  first  year,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  let  two  retire  and 
be  re-eligible.  The  order  in  which  they  should  retire  might 
either  be  decided  by  lot  at  the  first  election,  or  it  might  be 
decided  that  the  first  pair  in  each  district  to  retire  should  be 
those  elected  with  fewest  votes,  or  those  who  have  made  the 
fewest  attendances. 

The  tenure  would  then  be  five  years.  Any  vacancy  caused 
in  the  interval  between  annual  elections  might  be  filled  up 
either  at  the  next  election  or  not  till  the  turn  of  the  pair  to 
which  the  late  member  belonged  came  round.  In  any  case, 
any  member  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  should  retire  when  he 
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would  have  retired,  in  rotation,  if  originally  elected  in  regular 
succession. 

If  ten  be  thought  too  many  for  a  district,  let  the  number  be 
reduced  to  eight,  or  to  six,  but  it  is  submitted  that  three  years 
should  be  the  minimum  tenure  of  seats.  It  is  also  probable 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  seats  should  be  vacated  in 
rotation,  in  pairs  and  not  singly ;  in  order  to  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  fight  every  seat,  which  would  arise  if  party  feeling 
grew  high,  and  because  it  would  facilitate  the  division  of  tlie 
Board,  which  (though  deprecated  in  this  paper)  may  be  insisted 
upon  as  essential,  into  owners'  members  and  occupiers'  members. 

The  importance  of  a  three  or  five  years'  tenure  of  seats  at 
the  Board  is  far  greater  than  the  importance  of  a  directly  pro- 
portional representation  of  each  petty  sessional  district  accord- 
ing to  area  or  population ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by 
giving  the  same  number  to  all  the  districts,  or,  at  any  rate, 
multiples  of  3  or  5  (not  less  than  6  or  10),  while  the  directly 
proportional  system  is  inconsistent  with  this  object,  unless  the 
numbers  be  too  greatly  increased,  or  the  system  of  having  pairs 
of  seats  vacated  together  be  given  up. 

Election  to  Parliament  or  as  mayor  of  a  borough  might 
confer  membership  of  a  County  Board  for  life. 

It  is  possible  that  so  large  a  number  of  members  as  has 
been  proposed  may  be  at  first  sight  considered  too  great  for 
the  sufficiently  rapid  and  continuous  conduct  of  business.  But 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  allow  the  Board  in  each  county 
to  break  itself  up  into  committees  with  executive  powers,  which 
committees  might  meet  in  the  different  large  centres  which 
exist  in  every  county.  Provision  may  be  made  for  special 
measures  being  brought  before  the  whole  Board,  which  need 
not  meet  more  than  once  in  a  year,  nor,  indeed,  so  often  as 
that,  if  no  special  purpose  require  such  meeting. 

It  is  no^  however,  probable  that  the  numbers  in  constant 
attendance  would  very  much  exceed  the  number  of  magistrates 
wbo  DOW  attend  Quarter  Sessions. 
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If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  more  than  once,  whether  any  necessity  exi^s  foi 
dividing  the  Board  into  owners'  representatives  and  occupiers' 
representatives,  it  seems  more  tlian  doubtful  whether  any  such 
necessity  exists,  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  a. 
disadvantage  fatal  to  the  even  and  peaceable  achievement  of  the 
worlc  which  ought  to  come  before  the  Board. 

Any  such  artificial  arrangement  for  securing  party  feeling 
must  have  the  effect  of  emphasizing  any  hostility  or  assumed 
difference  of  interests  between  the  two  classes.  And  such  a 
result  must  prove  disastrous.  It  must  create  suspicion  of  con- 
cealed motives,  and  foster  combinations  to  prevent  particular 
schemes.    It  must  hinder  the  appointment  of  the  best  officers. 

These  would  be  the  results  after  the  election  of  members. 
Previously  to  and  during  the  elections  it  would  tend  to  hamper 
the  electors  in  their  choice  of  representatives,  and  render  can- 
vassing and  the  evil  concomitants  of  elections  doubly  pre- 
valent And  it  could  serve  no  purpose  which  could  not  be 
equally  well  secured  by  requiring  some  qualification  for  mem* 
bership. 

The  invaluable  institution  of  party  government  springs 
from  roots  deep  down  in  the  human  heart,  and  is  fostered  by 
the  liber^  which  is  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman.  It  is 
certain  to  develop  itself  without  extraneous  aid  whenever  and 
wherever  men  meet  in  council,  and  it  will  be  of  more  value 
the  more  spontaneous  the  growth.  If  between  owners  and 
occupiers  on  the  County  Board  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend 
division,  that  can  only  be  because  nothing  is  likely  to  produce 
it,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  foolish  to  hamper  the  electors 
with  any  harassing  restriction  in  their  selection  of  representa- 
tives. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
classes  represented  adopting  different  lines  of  policy,  surely  the 
truest,  best,  and  most  permanent  results  are  to  be  looked  for 
from  allowing  the  electors  as  freely  to  choose  their  own 
members  of  County  Boards  as  they  now  do  tlieir  members  of 
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Parliament.  Let  the  responsibility  be  their  own,  that  the 
experience  may  also  be  their  own,  and  that  they  may  feel  it 
and  leant  by  it. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  no  doubt,  that  there  may  be  some 
unsatisfactory  elections  made  at  the  outset,  but  our  experience 
of  the  ordinary  tendency  of  Englishmen  is  such  as  to  give  confi- 
dence that,  provided  tbcy  are  not  hampered  in  their  choice, 
provided  no  obligation  is  laid  upon  them  not  to  choose  the 
best  men  for  the  purpose,  without  any  other  consideration,  in 
the  long  run,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  choose  them. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  quote  an  instance  {of  which  the 
names  cannot  here  be  given,  though  the  writer  can  vouch  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement)  of  a  district  in  which,  if 
the  provisions  of  one  of  the  Bills  brought  in  by  the  iate  Go- 
vemment  had  become  law,  that  two  magistrates  and  two  "  rale- 
payers"  should  be  elected  from  each  petty  sessional  district,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  on  the  County  Board 
more  than  six  or  eight  out  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  magistrates 
who  have  long  been  most  diligent  in  their  attendance  to  the 
detail  of  county  business,  who  live  within  easy  distance  of  the 
county  town,  and  among  whom  at  that  time  were  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

If,  however,  the  suggestion  made  above  had  been  law — 
that  ten  members  from  each  petty  sessional  division,  without 
reference  to-  class  or  residence,  should  compose  the  County 
Board,  probably  each  one  of  these  magistrates  mentioned  above 
would  easily  have  been  elected,  possibly  as  a  member  repre- 
senting a  remote  district  of  the  county,  where  cacli  might  be 
one  of  the  principal  owners,  thus  making  room  for  other 
candidates  resident  near  the  county  town,  as  well  as  in  remote 
districts. 

In  dealing  with  this  whole  subject,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Goiremment  will  not  allow  any  consideration  to  influ- 
ence them  except  the  one  object  of  having  County  Boards 
that  shall  &irly  represent  all  classes  interested  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  rates  which  are  collected  froni,  and  spent  in, 
counties  as  distinct  from  towns. 

That  sufficient  employment  for  the  Boards  will  speedily  be 
provided  has  been  hinted  above,  and  needs  no  demonstration. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  subjects  of  a  semi-local  and  semi-imperial 
kind,  such  as  pauperism,  lunacy,  police,  and  justice,  which 
affect  both  counties  and  towns,  though  the  expense  which 
would  fall  under  these  heads  arises  far  more  from  urban  tlian 
from  rural  districts. 

There  are  purely  urban  subjects,  such  as  lighting,  paving, 
burials,  water  supply  on  a  large  scale,  &c,  which  almost 
exclusively  affect  dwellers  in  towns. 

There  are  also  some  questions,  such  as  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  purification  of  rivers,  which  affect  town  and 
country  in  very  diflferent  ways.  And  there  is  the  question  of 
the  highways. 

Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  relations  between  the  County  Boards  and  the  municipalities 
on  these  subjects. 

But  the  construction  of  the  County  Board  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  framed  on  lines  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of 
matters  which  affect  rural  rather  than  urban  districts. 

In  speaking  on  Sir  M.  Lopes'  motion  about  Local  Taxation, 
in  1 87 1,  Mr.  Goschen  showed  how,  out  of  a  sum  of  ;^8,ooo,ooo 
mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Baronet  as  an  illustration  of  the  increase 
of  rates  in  a  particular  period,  ;^5,ooo,ooo  were  due  to  borough 
rates  and  improvements ;  ;^  1,600,000  more  to  150  urban 
unions ;  only  ;^9oo,ooo  purely  to  rural  unions,  and  the  remain- 
ing ;^5oo,ooo  to  a  mixed  class  of  items  of  expenditure. 

This  is,  probably,  by  no  means  a  very  erroneous  outline  of 
the  present  general  position  with  regard  to  local  expenditure. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  clearly  advisable  that  the  administration  of 
the  rural  expenditure  should  be  quite  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  administration  of  urban  expenditure.  Mr.  Goschen^ 
in  the  same  speech,  also  stated  that  wherever  there  was  a  large 
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town  in  a  count)',  the  rate  in  that  town  was  higher  than  the 
late  of  the  county  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  highways.  Under 
the  existing  arrangement,  that  burden  is  not  faitly  distributed, 
for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  "  extra  urban"  land  at  present 
have  the  whole  of  it  on  their  shoulders  wherever  the  turnpike 
system  has  been  abolished,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  use  of  the  highways  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  part  at  least  by 
those  inhabitants  of  towns  for  the  conduct  of  whose  trades  good 
roads  are  essential  Consequently,  some  representation  on  the 
County  Board  must  be  given  to  urban  contributors  towards  this 
expenditure.  But  whether  that  representation  need  be  given 
to  them  through  the  municipalities,  it  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is 
possible  that  this  difficulty  may  be  met  by  the  machinery  of 
executive  committees. 

The  above  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  expediency 
of  not  endeavouring  to  contract  the  size  of  the  local  Parliaments 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate. 

A  great  opportunity  is,  at  any  rate,  now  offered  to  a  strong 
liberal  Government,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by. 

The  Liberal  party  is  stronger  in  the  counties  than  ever 
before.  Its  strength  among  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  would 
be  permanendy  increased  by  a  measure  which  would  really 
encourage  political  thought — i.e.,  thought  about  public  affairs — 
among  them,  and  afford  them  easy  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  government  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbours,  either  as  electors  or  as  representatives. 

Besides  this  result,  it  seems  as  though  an  important  step, 
calculated  to  have  durable  good  effect,  might  now  be  taken 
towards  the  re-arrangement,  on  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory 
basis,  of  a  portion  of  the  national  finance,  which  is  yearly 
increasing  in  importance. 

The  County  Board  proposed  should  become  an  important 
politicsl  institution ;  and  if— as  we  have  full  reason  to  expect— 
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this  Government  shows  itself  to  be  unshackled  by  prejudice, 
fearless  of  interests,  and  not  so  careful  of  existing  arrai^ements 
— which,  though  they  may  have  hitherto  answered  their  original 
purposes,  are  not  adapted  to  the  whole  present  purpose — as  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  patching  an  old  garment  with  new  cloth, 
this  institution  may  become  as  great,  as  national,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  older  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

But  this  will  not  happen  unless  the  old  spirit  of  liberty  and 
confidence  in  the  people— which  has  given  its  strength  to  the 
party  which  will  be  responsible  for  this  measure — is  allowed,  as 
of  old,  to  have  its  full  sway.  The  full  importance  of  the  end 
in  view  must  be  grasped,  and  no  party  feeling,  or  other  such 
small  motive,  allowed  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  grip. 

RETURN  showbg  the  Nnmbet  of  Unions,  Pbttv  Sessionai.  Divt. 
SiONS,  and  Magistrates,'  in  each  County  in  England  and  Wakt, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Unions,  specifying  the  Number  wholljr  or  partly 
comprised  in  each  CoUKTr. 
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III. 

THE    AREAS    OF    RURAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Bv  LORD    EDMOND    FITZMAURICE. 

The  pressure  of  local  rates  during  a  period  of  exceptional 
agricultural  depression ;  the  violation,  in  the  case  of  the  county 
rate,  of  the  rule  that  taxation  and  representation  go  together ; 
the  complexity  and  confusion  of  the  intemiediate  areas  of 
local  administration,  added  to  a  vague  idea  that  the  over- 
burdened machine  of  Parliamentary  action  may  be  eased 
through  the  establishment  of  County  Boards,  have  all  of  late 
years  combined  to  direct  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  attention 
to  the  question  of  Rural  Government* 

The  origin  of  the  English  County  is  involved  iu  a  historical 
mist  vhich  the  researches  of  eminent  English  and  Gennan 
scholars  have  hardly  yet  entirely  dispelled.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  English  as  with  other 
Teutonic  races,  the  land-owning  village  community  was  the 
ordinal  unit  of  government  For  judicial  purposes  the  land- 
owners, great  and  small,  attended  the  hundred  court,  and  for 
religious  and  intemarional  purposes  some  kind  of  tribal  assem- 
bly. But  after  the  English  conquest  of  this  island  the  tribal 
territories,  under  the  pressure  of  external  danger,  became 
political  units,  and  subsequently,  when  united  in  a  single  kii^- 
dom,  administrative  areas.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and  parishes,  made,  according 
to  the  tradition  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  under 

*  It  maj  be  m  well  to  mention  that  the  detail]  of  the  question  of  local 
ImfMlnB,  lo  far  ai  they  an  lepanble  from  thai  of  local  govenmcnt,  have 
oaittRd  torn  tU*  etM/.— E.  F. 
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Alfred,  but  in  reality  much  older.  Under  ihe  later  English  kings 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles  began  to  threaten  to  establish  a 
system  of  Independent  manorial  jurisdictions.  These,  in 
course  of  time,  if  not  interfered  with,  would  probably,  as  in 
other  countries,  have  destroyed  local  hberty  and  the  unity  of 
the  state  as  well.  The  Norman  conquest  altered  the  scene, 
and  the  iron  despotism  of  William  and  the  tenacity  of  his 
successors  for  ever  dispelled  the  danger  of  national  disint^ra- 
tion.  Thanks  to  them,  England  was  saved  the  difGcult  choice, 
at  a  later  period,  of  having  to  decide  whether,  as  in  France,  the 
feudal  jurisdictions  and  local  liberty  should  all  perish  in  one 
common  holocaust,  or,  as  in  Germany,  the  local  jurisdictions 
should  gradually  develop  into  autonomous  states  and  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Kingdom.  The  great  noble,  powerful  as  he  was, 
was  never  allowed  permanently  to  set  himself  atx>ve  the  public 
law  of  the  land.  Over  and  over  again  the  more  ambitious  of 
the  order  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  their  fate  in  the  long  run 
was  invariably  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  barons, 
finding  themselves  too  weak  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Crown,  had  to  associate  themselves  with  ihe  popular  demands 
for  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  Saxon  times,  and  out 
of  the  play  of  these  various  forces  the  free  institutions  of  Eng- 
land arose.  The  administrative  and  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
State  was  finally  recognised  in  the  institution  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  issued  by  the  Crown,  but  addressed  to  the  leading 
men  of  each  locality:  an  institution  in  itself  the  standing 
negation  of  the  feudal  ideas  of  an  original  local  and  territorial 
jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
preserved  by  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes:  a  form  of  procedure,  the  n^ation  of  the 
feudal  notion  of  trial  by  combat,  private  war,  and  class 
exemption.  The  great  men  of  the  land  were  not  suifercd  to  be 
above  the  law;  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  called  upon  to 
administer  it  and  preserve  the  peace,  each  in  his  own  locality ; 
while  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  freeholders,  the  " 
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or  saitofs  of  the  old  Saxon  Hundred  and  County  Courts,  were 
revived  in  the  persons  of  the  jurymen  at  the  sessions,  them- 
selves supported  in  the  prevention  and  investigation  of  crime 
by  the  popularly  elected  coroner  and  constables  of  the 
hundred  and  parish.  So  careful,  indeed,  was  the  ancient  law 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  the  justices,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  had  no  power  to  fine  or  punish  an  offender 
unless  he  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  the  Court  Baron  of  the  feudal  noble  gradually 
sank  into  oblivion.  So  did  the  Hundred  Court,  and  the 
County  Court,  though  they  all  three  survived  in  theory. 

The  weakening  of  the  nobility,  the  exhaustion  of  the  people, 
and  the  desire  for  peace  consequent  on  the  long  wars  with 
France,  and  the  internecine  struggles  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
led  in  Tudor  tiroes  to  changes  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Summary  jurisdiction,  or  the  power  of  trying  offences  without  a 
jury,  was  conferred  upon  the  magistrates,  and  one  statute  after 
another  extended  their  jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  till,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  against  the  growing  dangers  of  the  system 
contained  in  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  the  present 
century  has  seen  it  extended  to  offences  coming  within  the 
category  of  grave  misdemeanours.  At  the  same  time  the 
justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
county  rate,  at  first  limited  to  the  repair  of  the  county 
bridges,  but  since  extended  to  a  variety  of  other  matters^  In 
a  period,  however,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  when 
the  number  of  landowners  in  a  thinly  scattered  population 
able  to  exercise  the  duties  imposed  by  the  law  was  small ;  when 
the  trading  and  manu&cturing  classes  outside  the  towns  had 
not  yet  asserted  themselves ;  when,  in  fact,  everybody  was 
in  the  Commission  whom  public  opinion  expected  to  see  there, 
the  county  magistracy,  even  when  charged  with  civil  as  well  as 
judicial  duties,  and  anned  with  the  power  of  levying  the 
county  rate,  hardly  constituted  any  marked  violation  of  the 
principles  of  free  government  as  then  understood  in  England. 
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Though  in  theory  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  they  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  royal  nominees,  who  in  France 
were,  slowly  but  stealthily,  leading  up  to  the  period  when  the 
king  was  to  be  able  to  say,  ^^Letat  iest  tnoif  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  chosen  among  the  leading  men  of  each  county, 
they  had  no  thought  of  emulating  the  ideas  which,  in 
Germany,  had  already  covered  the  surface  of  the  country  with 
a  swarm  of  quasi-independent  territories  and  conflicting 
jurisdictions,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  effectually  strangled  by  the  judicial  officers  of  great 
territorial  nobles,  who  administered  Roman  law,  or  customary 
law,  or  both,  or  neither,  according  as  it  suited  the  interests  of 
their  employers  and  theur  own. 

Another  important  addition  was  made  to  the  sphere  ot 
local  government  by  the  well-known  Act  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  made  a  parochial  duty,  and 
overseers  were  appointed  in  every  parish.  At  the  same  time 
it  became  an  established  maxim  that  the  parish  was  of 
common  right  bound  to  keep  in  repair  any  highway  within 
its  boundaries.  By  the  commencement  then  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  system  had  been  established  in  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  County  and  Hundred  Courts,  both 
for  civil  and  criminal  purposes,  while  for  the  immediate 
prevention  of  crime,  the  relief  of  destitution,  and  the  repair  of 
roads,  the  hundred  and  the  parish  still  existed  as  units  of 
government,  with  a  quasi-representative  system  of  govern- 
ment 

In  this  state  of  things  the  century  immediately  following 
the  Revolution  made  no  marked  change,  except  that  by  the 
statute  22  George  III.  c  83,  commonly  known  as  Gilbart's 
Act,  elective  guardians  were  authorised  to  take,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  place  of  the  appointed  overseers.  But 
though  no  change  took  place  in  theory,  an  enormous  revolu« 
tion  was  in  substance  going  on ;   for  while  the  system  of 
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local  government  and  local  administration  remained  unaltered, 
the  society  administered  through  it  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
though  silent  Hansformation.  All  over  the  land  great  manu* 
fectining  industries  were  springing  up ;  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  doubled  and  quadrupled ;  the  population, 
advancing  in  numbers  by  leaps  and  bounds,  developed  new 
necessities ;  the  value  of  land  increased,  and  before  the  desire 
to  enclose,  the  small  freeholders,  the  mainstay  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  began  to  disappear.  War  prices  and  pro- 
tective duties  for  a  while  saved  them,  but  for  a  time  only. 
What  was  left  of  parochial  government  soon  began  to  become 
a  laughing-stock  for  its  insufficiency,  because  the  class  on 
whose  existence  it  depended  was  vanishing.  A  great  legal 
luminary  is  said  to  have  once  defined  hundreds  and  parishes 
as  being  places  having  constables  of  their  own ;  but  another 
legal  luminary  thereupon  pointed  out  that  that  was  a  matter 
not  susceptible  of  proof^  as  the  consUble  could  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  found. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  sensible  of  the  change  going  on ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation  what  measures 
he  might  in  consequence  have  proposed,  had  not  the  trade 
winds  of  foreign  politics  driven  him  from  his  bearings 
into  the  shoals  of  an  unsuccessful  diplomacy,  and  a  still 
more  unsuccessful  war.  Even  as  it  was,  he  did  not  leave 
the  interior  condition  of  England  without  his  mark  upon 
it.  The  great  change  in  r^ard  to  the  law  of  settlement 
made  by  him  in  1795,  by  which  he  abrogated  the  "cruel 
and  impolitic "  *  power  of  removal  before  settlement,  though 
hitherto  considered  unworthy  of  notice  by  historians  and 
bit^^phers,  is  a  momentous  proof  of  the  close  attention  he 
had  given,  in  another  though  kindred  department,  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  time.  What  Mr.  Pitt  might  have 
done  was  left  in  a  great  measure  to   the  ministers   of  the 
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period  following  the  Refonn  Act  to  accomplish.  The  evils 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  were,  as  shown  above,  the  utter 
breakdown  of  parochi^tl  government  and  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  the  Hundred — never  at  any  time,  from  the  want 
of  clearly  ascertained  duties,  a  very  vigorous  limb  of  the 
commonwealth — from  its  place  as  a  unit  of  administra- 
tion between  the  parish  and  the  county ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  adapution  of  whatever  new  institutions  were  called 
into  being,  not  only  to  the  old  local  needs  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  those  occasioned  by  an  advancing  civilisation  and 
an  increased  population. 

One  Act  after  another  was  accordingly  passed,  dealing  with 
the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  poor,  the  police,  and  with  the  educa- 
tion and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  rural  districts ;  in  a  word, 
with  all  those  subjects  which  are  generally  included  under  the 
head  of  local  government  and  administration.  Unfortunately, 
though  ministers  of  great  ability  and  high  reputation  introduced 
these  various  Acts,  it  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  any  broad  or 
consistent  view  was  taken  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  or 
that  there  was  any  clear  agreement  as  to  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at,  or  the  proper  machinery  to  be  employed.  In  regard  to  the  area 
of  government,  the  powers  to  be  given  within  it,  the  authority 
which  is  to  exercise  that  power,  the  incidence  of  the  rate  which 
the  authority  is  to  levy,  the  date  of  the  election  and  the  method 
of  holding  it,  the  qualification  of  the  electois  and  elected,  and 
the  duration  of  ofhce,  each  Act  has  proceeded  on  a  plan  of  its 
own,  till  an  absolute  and  unrivalled  chaos  has  resulted,  which 
may  cause  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  to  hesitate,  before 
again  expressing  his  belief  in  the  trite  maxim  that  we  are 
the  most  practical  people  in  the  world.  For  this  system,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  while  indefensible  in  theory,  is  equally 
so  in  practice.  Under  its  dispensations  the  public  is  daily 
reminded  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. Union  authorities,  highway  authorities,  coun^  authori- 
ties, and  parochial  authorities,  are  all  engaged  in  trying  to  drive 
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their  coaches  through  Temple  Bar  tt^ether ;  and  while  they  are 
struggling  with  one  another  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  a 
host  of  out-of-door  paupers  are  descried  in  the  distance  walking 
past  empty  school-houses  and  open  drains,  down  badly- 
mended  roads  towards  palatial  workhouses.  Meanwhile,  we 
console  ourselves  because  a  numerous  array  of  paid  officials 
are  corresponding  about  it  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers ;  and 
while  the  shadow  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London 
gets  ft  little  longer  every  day,  we  proudly  boast  that  England  is 
the  land  of  free  institutions.  Rural  administration,  in  a  word, 
is  cumbrous  and  complicated,  and,  like  the  wood  of  Massilia 
in  Lucan's  poem,  awaits  the  axe  of  the  Reformer  to  clear  a 
straight  path  through  its  tortuous  paths  and  overgrown  alleys. 

Under  this  legislation,  and  putting  aside  comparatively  un- 
important matters,  the  administrative  duties  of  justices  in 
counties  may  be  described  as  relating  to  the  following  matters : — 


Administrative  DtrriEs  of  Justices  in  Counties. 


AduIleratioD  of  Food  and  Diink. 

Bridges. 

CoDti^ons  Diseases  (Animals)  : 

Committees. 

Inspectors  and  OfBcen. 
App<^tmeiit  and  remoral  of- 
CoTonen: 

DivisioD  of  the  Coantr  into  Dis- 
trict!. 

Fees. 
Coonty  Property,  Management  of. 
Fish  ComerraDcj. 
Gaols: 

Visiting    Commitlee,     Appoint. 
ment  of. 
Hvhwayt : 

Foimation  of  Districts. 
Judge's  Lodgings : 

BulMing. 
Licensing    Public- bouses,    Pedlars, 

and  LucomoliTcs. 
Lo^-ap  Honses,  Providing. 
Lunatic  Asylums,  Public 

„  .„     PiuTiding  generally- 


Lunatic  Asylums,  Public-     Appoint- 
ing Commiitce  of  Visitors. 
„      Regulation     and     Manage - 

„       Asylums,  Privale. 
„      Gnnling  License  for. 
„       Appoinlmentof  Visitors.&c 
Main    Rc^ds:    Contribution    of   a 
Moiety  of  Cost  of  Maintenance  ; 
making   of   Bye-laws    for   Main 
Roads   and    Highways,   for    the 
form  of  the  accounts,  and  in  lome 
cases  for  the    audit  of   (he   ac- 
counts  of  the   Highway  Autho- 
rities. 
Petty  Sessional  Division  ■. 
Altering  and  Forming  New  Divi- 

Providing    Conrt     Houses    and 
SelUiog  Clerk's  Fees- 
Police  Force,  Establishment  of. 
Police. 
Registration  of  Voters,  Payment  of 
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Valuation   and  Assessment  of  the 
County  for  the  County  Rate. 

Weights  and  Measures  : 
Pioyiding  Copies   of  Standards 


and  Appointing  Inspectors. 
Wild  Fowl^  Preservation  ot 
Quarter  Sessions  ma^  ^^Pl^ly  ^^ 
the  Home  Secretary  for  variation 
of  periods  for  killing  wild  fowl. 


Schools  (Industrial),  Providing. 
Schools  (Reformatory),  Providing. 
Shire  Hall,  &c.,  Rebuilding. 
Slaughter-houses.  Granting  Licenses. 
Union  of  Liberties  with  Counties, 

Power  to  make. 
Union  of  extra-parochial  places  with 
Parishes. 

Order  for  union. 
Vagrancy,  Prevention  oC 

Such  are  the  executive  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
County  Authority,  exercised  by  the  magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  by  committees  of  their  body  sitting  in  the  Petty 
Sessional  Districts  of  the  county.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  law,  the  laws  relating  to  medical  relief  and  sanitary 
matters,  are  administered  by  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  in  the 
area  of  the  Poor  Law  Union,  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  parishes,  and  varies  in  population  from  5,000  to 
60,000.  The  Union  is  also  the  area  for  all  purposes  of  regis- 
tration, for  the  census,  and  for  valuation  and  assessment  The 
management  of  the  roads  is  either  vested  in  parish  surveyors 
or  in  a  parish  board,  or,  in  counties  where  the  Highway  Act  of 
1864  has  been  adopted,  in  a  highway  board  acting  for  a 
special  district  consisting  of  a  number  of  parishes ;  or,  again,  it 
may  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  acting  as  a  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  where,  the  districts  of  the  two  authorities 
being  coincident  in  area,  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  county  authority  to  exercise  highway  powers 
under  the  Act  of  1878.  The  Guardians  are  an  elective  body, 
but  every  magistrate  is  an  ex-officio  Guardian. 

Education  is  administered  by  a  multitude  of  authorities. 
Under  the  Act  of  1870,  Parochial  School  Boards  can  be 
formed,  and  they  exist  in  1,920  rural  parishes.  Parishes  can 
also  be  formed  into  a  United  School  District  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  under  the  Acts  of  1876  and  1879  the  Guardians 
are  made  the  school  authority,  except  in  School  Board 
parishes,  for  compelling  attendance.  The  County  Authority, 
as  stated  above,  can  own  and  manage  or  contribute  to  Indus- 
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trial  and  Refonnatory  Schools,  and  the  children  of  the  pauper 
class  can  be  separately  educated  in  District  Schools. 

Except  in  regard  to  the  main  roads  of  the  county,  there  is 
no  communication  between  these  various  authorities.  In  this 
matter  the  Highway  Act  of  1878,  however,  imperfect,  took  a 
new  departure. 

The  general  expenditure  of  a  County  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
coun^  rate  imposed  by  the  county  justices.  For  constabulary 
purposes  there  is  a  special  rate.  Both  rates  are  levied,  not  on 
the  separate  parishes  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county,  but  out  <rf 
the  common  fund  of  the  different  unions.  The  county  au- 
thority charges  the  parishes  of  the  Union  upon  a  special  assess- 
ment made  for  county  purposes,  and  based,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
income-tax  return  under  Schedule  A.  The  Guardians  recover 
the  money  from  the  same  parishes  upon  the  Union  valuation 
list,  over  the  preparation  of  which  a  committee  of  their  body 
presides.  Where  only  part  of  a.  Union  is  in  the  county,  the 
county  authority  can,  if  it  chooses,  recover  directly  from  the 
parishes  within  it 

The  expenditure  of  a  Union  for  poor  law,  medical  and 
educational  purposes  is  defrayed  out  of  a  common  fund  contri- 
buted by  the  several  parishes,  but  the  expenditure  for  sanitary 
purposes  is  pidd  out  of  a  separate  rate,  from  which  agricultural 
land  is  exempted  to  three-fourths  of  its  value.  The  basis  for 
these  rates  is  the  Union  valuation  list 

The  expenses  of  a  Highway  Board,  since  the  Act  of  1878, 
are  defrayed  In  a  similar  manner  out  of  the  common  fund,  the 
basis  for  which  is  also  the  Union  valuation  list  But  as  High- 
way Districts  are  frequently  in  more  than  one  Union,  great 
inequalities  may  and  do  arise  from  the  assessment  committees 
of  the  Union  acting  on  different  principles  in  making  out  the 
valuation  list  These  inequalities  have  been  a  principal 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Highway 
Acts. 

The  expenditure  of  a  parish  which  does  not  form  part  of  a 
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Highway  District,  in  regard  to  its  roads,  is  defrayed  out  of  a 
highway  rate,  and  in  regard  to  education— where  there  is  a 
School  Board — out  of  a  school  rate.  These  rates  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  area  of  the  highways  vested  in  the  parish  or  the  area 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board,  is,  or  is  not,  coincident 
with  the  pK)or  law  area  of  the  parish. 

The  actual  making  of  the  rates  as  a  charge  on  the  various 
hereditaments  in  the  parish  lies  with  the  overseers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  justices,  and  from  time  to  time  receive 
precepts  from  the  various  spending  authorities,  whether  repre- 
senting the  Union,  the  Highway  Board,  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
or  the  parish  itself,  and  they  assess  the  amount  upon  the  valuation 
for  which  each  hereditament  figures  in  the  parochial  list  as  issued 
by  the  Union  Assessment  Committee.  The  poor  rate,  as  shown 
above,  is  in  reality  a  consolidated  rate  for  some  purposes ;  but  the 
reform  in  this  respect  is  only  just  begun.  "  Every  one  knows," 
said  Mr.  Goschen,  speaking  only  the  other  day,  "  that  the  first 
reform  needed  is  to  consolidate  all  rates  and  to  have  one 
demand-note  for  all  rates,  and  a  single  authority  for  levying  the 
rate  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among  such  other  authorities 
as  have  power  to  call  for  contributions.  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  should  not  have  been  done  already.  Let  me  give  you 
my  personal  experience.  I  myself  received  in  one  year  87 
demand-notes  on  an  aggregate  valuation  of  about  ^1,100. 
One  parish  alone  sent  me  eight  rate-papers  for  an  aggregate 
amount  of  12s.  4d.  The  intricacies  of  imperial  finance  are 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  this  local  financial  chaos.  I 
will  waste  no  words  on  a  reform  so  universally  demanded ;  only 
it  ought  to  be  carried  out" 

The  governing  body  of  the  parish  is  the  parochial  vestry, 
the  duties  of  which  are,  however,  becoming  year  by  year  more 
and  more  nominal.  The  cleigyman  is  Chairman  of  the  Vestry 
cx-offidoy  but  the  sooner  he  is  relegated  to  more  congenial 
duties  the  better  for  all  parties. 

Under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  the  expenses  of  all  local 
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bodies  have  to  be  made  up  to  an  even  date,  but  it  has  been 
held  that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  county  authorities.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  main  roads,  where  one-half  of  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  county  and  one-half  by  the  Highway  District, 
the  fi^i^nHal  year  of  the  former  may  end  on  Dea  3  t  st,  and  that 
of  the  latter  on  March  25th. 

The  follomng  Ubie,  founded  on  that  embodied  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Hibbert, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  will  show  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
r^ard  to  the  election,  qualifications,  and  the  tenure  of  office  of 
the  bodies  mentioned  above : — 

(a)  Data  of  Eledion  for  differera  AuthgritUs. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Between  7  Ap.  and  8  Ap. 
Highway  Boards — Mar.  aj. 
School  Boards — any  time  of  year. 
Overseers — Mar.  35. 

(*)  Scak  of  Voting. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Owners  and  occupiers,  accord- 
ing to  same  scale  as  Local  Boards  for  towns. 
Highway  Boards  \  Occupiers   one  vole  to  six  votes 
Overseers  \      "P  '°  ^^^°'  "  V^^^^^^  ^y 

J      "Vestries  Act,  1878." 
School  Boards — One  vote,  which  is  cumulative. 

{£)  Teiture  ^  Office. 

Boards  of  Guardians — Armual. 

Highway  Boards — Annual 

School  Boards — Triennial,  all  retiring  together. 

(<0  T^  J^ethod  of  Election. 

Board  of  Guardians— Voting  papers  left  at  house  of 
voter,  collected  following  day  :  plural  voting. 
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Highway  Boards )  Show  of  hands,  and  qpen  poll  if 
Overseers  j      demanded ;  plural  voting. 

School  Board — Ballot ;  cumulative  vote. 

(e)  Qualification  of  Candidates. 

Guardians— Varies  from;^i5  rating  to  £^0  rating  m 

different  unions. 
Highway  Boards  \ 

School  Boards      >  No  rating  qualification. 
Overseers  / 


Such,  very  briefly  sketched,  is  the  outline  of  rural  adminis- 
tration in  England.  Yet  this  picture  of  the  confusion  of  areas 
elections  and  authorities,  falls  far  short  of  the  reality ;  for  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  excludes  all  notice  of  the  numerous 
urban  districts,  the  areas  of  which  intersect  those  of  the  rural 
authorities,  while  frequently  conflicting  with  each  other,  and  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  the  governing  bodies  of  which 
discrepancies  greater  even  than  those  just  noticed  exist; 
neither  does  it  include  the  districts  for  the  collection  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  the  income-tax,  and  the  land-tax,  which  are 
themselves  seldom  identical ;  nor  does  it  make  mention  of 
several  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  areas,  such  as 
the  old  Hundreds  and  the  Lieutenancy  divisions,  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  areas. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  conflict  of  areas  was  forcibly 
dwelt  upon,  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  it  had  caused  in 
making  out  the  census  and  furnishing  statistical  information, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Farre,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce. 
"The  Registrar  General,"  he  says,  "and  his  fellow-workmen  . 
complain  that  this  defect  has  more  than  doubled  the  length  as 
well  as  the  severity  of  their  task ;"  and  when  we  review  the 
figures  laid  before  Mr.  Bruce,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  statement.  "In  the  first  place,"  Dr.  Farre  goes  on 
to  explain,  "the  impossibility  of  properly  co-ordinating  the  exist- 
ing divisions  of  the  country,  has  necessitated  a  distinct  system  of 
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sub-division  for  registration  purposes,  of  which  the  Decennial 
Census  may  be  considered  an  occasional  development  The 
Poor  L^w  Union  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  taken  as  the  unit, 
and  has  been  constituted  a  '  registration  district,'  divided  into 
sub-districts.  The  districts  are  massed  into  'registration 
counties;' and  the  counties  again  are  arranged  in  'eleven  great 
r^onal  divisions.'  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  system  is 
that  there  is  no  overlapping  or  splitting  up  of  either  the  unit  of 
oi^anisation,  or  of  its  sub-divisions,  or  agglomerations.  Thus 
every  registration  district  consists  of  entire  sub-districts  ;  every 
r^istratioD  county  of  entire  districts.  This  is  so  plainly 
requisite  for  smooth  and  elTective  administration,  that  the 
inexperienced  may  wonder  why  it  should  be  looked  on  as 
a  reform.  But,  in  fact,  the  Poor  Law  Union,  which  is  taken 
roughly  as  the  unit  of  organisation,  has  been  defined  on  quite 
different  principles  from  the  county,  which  is  constituted  the 
next  higher  division ;  and  the  aggregation  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  included  either  wholly  or  partially  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  county,  in  many  instances  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  county  itself  in  area  and  population.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  mapping  out  the  county  into  registration  districts, 
and  counties  not  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  divisions. 
But  this  was  only  a  trifling  element  in  the  confusion.  It  is  a 
peculiarity,  we  are  told,  of  the  administration  of  this  country, 
that  nearly  every  public  authority  divides  the  county  differently, 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  other  divisions ;  each 
authority  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  existence,  or,  at 
least,  the  work  of  the  others.  Counties  and  their  sub-divisions 
however,  of  whatever  kind,  or  discriminated  on  whatever 
principle,  have  to  be  enumerated,  described,  and  defined  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  census.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
Registrai  General's  office  protests  against  the  multiplication  of 
distinctions  which,  if  not  wholly  without  meaning,  have  long 
ceased  to  have  a  practical  meaning?  The  Government  and 
the  country  is  ifOw  asked,  through  the  mediuin  _gf  this  appeal 
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tt^  Mr.  l-.riicc,  \v;u-ihcr  iv_>i]iii\:;  (Mil  lie  (hmc  to  sini[)lify,  by 
re-arrangement,  a  game  of  cross  purposes,  that  perplexes  not 
merely  the  work  of  the  census,  which  comes  on  us  only  once 
in  ten  years,  but  ordinary  every-day  administrative  business," 

It  needs  indeed  but  little  reflection  to  understand  that, 
even  putting  aside  the  increased  expenditure  inevitably  arising 
from  confusion,  delay,  and  superfluous  salaries,  a  larger  cost  is 
certain  to  be  incurred  through  the  action  of  a  multitude  of 
rival  spending  authorities,  each  of  which  has  to  justify  its  own 
/  existence  by  doing  or  seeming  to  be  doing  something,  than 
through  that  of  a  single  powerful  authority,  able  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  year  to  frame  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  necessities  and  of  the  power  of  the  district  to  bear  local 
rates,  and  ready  to  control  the  expenditure  in  every  department 
accordingly.  Nobody  in  any  case  has  hitherto  proposed  that, 
with  a  view  to  economy,  the  present  undivided  financial  responsi- 
bilities of  the  House  of  Commons,  exercised  through  the  Com- 
mittees of  Supply  and  of  Public  Accounts,  should  be  dispersed 
among  a  number  of  separate  and  independent  bodies,  each 
appointed  for  a  particular  purpose ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  all  the  great  public  Departments  of  the  State  is 
a  record  of  the  concentration  of  authority  with  a  view  to 
eflicient  administration.  What  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
taxation  has  to  be  applied  in  that  of  rating  and  local  burdens. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Parliament  has  remained  alto- 
gether blind  to  these  considerations.  The  plague  has  at  least 
been  stayed.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  is  the  last  measure 
which  can  be  said  to  have  added  to  the  confiision,  by  the 
attempt  then  made  to  galvanise  the  parish  into  a  fresh 
existence  as  a  unit  of  government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
be  simply  the  constituent  unit  of  the  Union  and  the  area 
for  the  collection  of  the  rates.  The  Sanitary  Act  of  1872 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  this  question. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  had  recommended,  in  187 1, 
that   the   unit  of  area  should  be  the   same  for   all    local 
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purposes,  "and  that  the  larger  areas  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  multiples  or  aggregates  of  that  unit ; "  and  when 
the  Act  of  the  subsequent  year  had  decided  that  the  Union, 
itself  divided  into  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  should  be 
the  chosen  area  of  administration  for  the  all-important  purposes 
of  the  Act,  it  became  almost  a  certainty  that  the  sanitary  areas 
thereby  constituted,  and  neither  the  parish  nor  the  highway 
district,  would  become  the  future  unit  of  local  administration, 
and  that  the  other  areas  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  it.  This  soon  became  apparent. 
Another  exhaustive  inquirj',  in  1873,  into  the  whole  question  of 
areas,  made  the  superiority  of  the  Union  tolerably  clear,  and  the 
Education  Acts  of  1876  and  1879  accordingly  followed  the 
lines  of  the  Act  of  1872,  and  adopted  the  Union  as  the  area  of 
administration,  A  committee  which  sat  in  1878  recommended 
the  consolidation  of  the  Highway  districts  with  the  Rural 
Sanitary  districts,  and  the  Act  of  1 878  partially  followed  the 
recommendation.  Another  committee,  in  i879,made  a  similar 
recommendation  in  regard  to  the  districts  of  coroners,  and 
embodied  it  in  the  Bill  referred  to  it  for  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  power  was  given,  by  Acts  passed  in  1876  and  1879, 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter  and  dissolve  Unions 
and  to  deal  with  divided  parishes  so  as  to  bring  the  Union 
area  as  much  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  each 
locality,  The  direction  of  public  opinion  is  in  fact  clear.  The 
Union  or  Rural  Sanitary  District,  which,  as  urban  authorities 
are  not  at  present  in  question,  may  be  treated  as  identical, 
governed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  is  the  future  imit  of 
the  local  government  and  administration  of  the  English  rural 
districts,  for  all  the  purposes  compassed  by  the  different 
authorities  at  present  existing  alongside  of  each  other.  To 
these  purposes  additions  ivill  from  lime  to  time  have  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  time  and  place.  Amongst  the 
eailiest,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  control  of  the  licensing  of 
public-honaes  may  find  a  place. 
J  a 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Poor  Law  Commiauonen 
in  1834  constituted  the  union  areas  without  any  regard  to  the 
county  boundary ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  may  be  s<ud  that 
they  acted  with  a  gratuitous  disregard  of  it,  which  has  need- 
lessly augmented  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  two  areas  into 
harmonious  relations  with  each  other.  Either  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  never  realised  that  they  were  in  reality  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  future  edifice  of  local  government,  or 
else  they  imagined  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  abolish  the 
English  counties  as  in  the  previous  century  it  had  been  to  sweep 
away  the  French  provinces.  The  result  has  been,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  local  convenience,  and  the  habit  of  fifty  years, 
and  the  accumulation  of  debts  and  liabilities,  make  an  altera- 
tion of  the  union  area  a  very  delicate  matter;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  power  whatever,  except  by  a  very  recent,  and 
in  this  respect  almost  useless,  Act  passed  in  regard  to  divided 
parishes,  ever,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  alter  the  county 
boundary.  And  yet,  in  the  abstract,  there  is  no  dispute  that  the 
intermediate  area  of  government  between  the  parish  and  the 
county  should  be  wholly  within  the  latter. 

It  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Hundreds  as  the 
intermediate  areas  of  administration,  can  never  be  too  much 
regretted.  They  were  entirely  within  the  county  boundary, 
and  only  required  a  little  remodelling  here  and  there  to  have 
become  efficient  areas  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  desired  end  can  now  be  obtained, 
except  by  imposing  on  the  Local  Government  Board  itself  the 
duty  of  bringing  the  two  areas  into  harmony,  by  receiving 
schemes  with  that  object  from  the  various  local  authorities,  and 
either  confirming  them  after  examination,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  among  the  local  authorities,  itself  acting  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity.  Power  should  be  given  to  transfer  parishes 
where  necessary  fiom  one  county  to  another  for  all  financial 
and  administrative  purposes,  though  for  them  only,  so  as  to 
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avoid  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  in  connection  with 
the  title  to  land  or  political  predominance.  Power  should  also 
at  the  same  time  be  conEnred  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  constitute  Unions  without  workhouses ;  the  unions  possessing 
such  a  building  receiving  the  indoor  paupers  of  those  having 
none,  at  a  fixed  payment  of  so  much  per  head,  as  is  done  in 
some  districts  of  the  Metropolis.  This  proposal  would  greatly 
nmplify  the  task  of  re-arrangement.  The  overlapping  areas 
when  consisting — as  they  do  in  a  vast  number  of  cases — of  only 
one  or  two  parishes,  could  generally  be  dealt  with,  without  any 
very  great  difficulty,  by  the  alteration  of  either  the  union  or  the 
county  boundary;  but  where  a  Union  is  tolerably  equally 
divided  between  two  counties — and  these  are  the  really  difficult 
cases — there  the  Local  Government  would  be  able,  under  the 
plan  proposed  above,  to  make  the  parishes  contained  in  the 
portion  having  no  workhouse,  and  all  situated  in  one  county, 
into  a  new  independent  union,  sending  its  poor  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  payment  to  the  workhouse  of  the  union  situated  in  the  other 
county,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  old  union. 

Some  exception  may  be  taken  upon  historical  and  senti- 
mental grounds  to  the  alteration  of  County  boundaries ;  but 
while  not  denying  their  full  weight  to  such  considerations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  necessary  changes  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
some  alight  sacrifice  of  sentiment.  Apart  from  this,  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  the  early  periods  of  English  histoiy  county 
boundaries  were  frequently  altered.  "  Waleran  the  huntsman  " 
Mr.  Pearson  tells  us,  "  turned  a  yard  land  and  a  half  out  of 
the  county  [Hampshire]  and  transferred  it  to  Wiltshire."  *  The 
boundaries  of  Rutland,  narrow  as  they  are,  were  once  narrower. 
Monmouth  and  Lancashire  were  not  counties  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  Other  instances  might  be  given.  In  our  own  time, 
the  Divided  Parishes  Act  has  established  the  principle  that 
what  Waleran  the  huntsman  once  did,  we  also  may  do ;  and 
•  Hislorical  Mapi  of  England,  by  Prof.  C  H.  Pearson,     Anglia  Anglo- 
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there  is  no  reasos  why  the  principle  should  not  be  extended 
The  stickler  for  old  boundaries  may  console  himself  with  the 
assurance  that  the  necessary  changes  would  probably  be  lUch 
as  only  a  person  very  intimately  acquainted  with  local  topo- 
graphy would  be  able  to  recognise,  upon  even  the  lai^est  map 
supplied  for  his  use ;  and  that  the  lamentations  over  the 
old  boundaries  of  the  county,  when  the  moment  for  change 
came,  would  probably  be  confined  to  a  small  and  select 
circle,  ar\d  would  rapidly  disappear  before  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  practical  advantages  resulting  from  the  atterationi 
and  the  habit  which  Englishmen  have  of  accepting  changes 
when  once  made,  and  making  the  best  of  them,  and  even  becom- 
ing  very  conservative  of  them.  The  difficulties,  on  the  Other 
hand,  of  dealing  everywhere  with  Union  boundaries,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  would  be  infinitely  greater.  Let  us  listen 
to  Mr.  Duckham,  the  member  for  Herefordshire.  "There 
are  only  three  Unions  in  my  county,"  he  said,  "which 
do  not  overlap.  In  the  Abergavenny  Union  there  axe  two 
parishes  in  Hereford  and  twenty-four  in  Monmouthshire ; 
in  the  Dore  Union  there  are  twenty-seven  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  two  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  ;  in 
the  Monmouth  Union  there  are  five  parishes  in  Hereford, 
twenty-four  in  Monmouthsiiire,  and  four  io  Gloucestershire ;  the 
Hay  Union  has  five  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  thirteen  in 
Breconshire,  and  ten  in  Radnorshire ;  the  Kington  Union  has 
four  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  fifteen  in  Radnorshire  ;  in 
the  Knighton  Union  there  are  four  parishes  in  Herefordshire, 
eleven  in  Radnorshire,  and  six  in  Shropshire ;  in  the  Presteign 
Union  there  are  nine  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  seven  in 
Radnorshire ;  in  the  Ludlow  Union  there  are  nine  parishes  in 
Herefordshire,  and  twenty-three  in  Shropshire ;  in  the  Tenbury 
Union  there  are  three  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  five  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  eleven  in  Worcestershire;  in  the  Bromyard  Union 
there  are  thirty  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  three  in  Worcerter- 
shire ;  in  the  Ledbury  Union  there  are  twenty-one  parishes  in 
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HeFefbrdshire,  and  one  in  Worcestershire ;  in  the  Newent 
Union  there  are  two  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  two  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  fouTteen  in  Gloucestershire ;  in  the  Ross  Union 
there  are  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Herefordshire  and  three  in 
Gloucestershire."  • 

As  soon  as  each  Union  is  entirely  within  the  County,  it 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  rate  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  its  indoor  paupers  and  establishment  charges,  thereby 
again  following  the  analogy  of  metropolitan  precedents.  The 
County  would  be  given  in  return  a  veto  on  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Union  officers,  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London  being  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  veto  it  now 
exercises.  An  efficient  check  on  a  fruitiiil  source  of  waste,  viz.,  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  road  survej-ors,  would  be  thereby 
secinred.  The  Union  buildings  also  might  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  the  county.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
abolishing  unnecessary  workhouses.  The  accommodation  for 
indoor  paupers  in  rural  workhouses  is,  in  an  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  degree,  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  inmates. 
The  superfluous  buildings  might  with  advantage  be  turned  into 
hospitals  for  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  or  used  as 
asylums  for  separate  classes  of  lunatics. 

The  County  Authority  would  be  a  County  Board  consisting 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  county  members,  and  representatives 
directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  each  union  within  the 
county,  according  to  its  population.  The  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  should  be  High  Sheriff  c;t-(i^i^(:>.  To  this  board 
should  be  transferred  the  existing  executive  powers  of  the 
justices,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  their  judicial  duties,  and 
the  new  powers  mentioned  above,  together  with  the  absolute 
control  of  all  the  main  roads,  the  revision  of  the  valuation  lists 
of  the  Unions,  so  as  to  have  one  uniform  valuation  for  all 
purposes  throughout  the  county,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
coroner,  in  r^ard  to  whose  districts  the  recommendationi  of 
•  Brideiioe  before  the  Houm  of  Lordt'  Comroliue  on  H'l^bimjt,  18S1. 
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the  Committee  of  1877  should  be  carried  out  The  petty 
sessional  and  lieutenancy  divisions  of  the  county  should  at  the 
same  time  be  made  coincident  in  area  with  the  Unions,  and  the 
districts  of  the  County  Court  judges  should  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  areas  of  the  counties  instead  of  having  no 
relation  to  them.  It  is  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  altogether  chime- 
rical to  suppose  that  the  County  Board,  acting  in  an  executive 
capacity,  may  ultimately  also  be  clothed  with  some  powers  in 
regard  to  primary  and  secondary  education  within  the  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  make  the  Guardians  a  really  efficient  body,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  election  by 
voting  papers,  which,  where  there  is  no  contest — as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  in  rural  districts — is  a  cumbrous  and  useless  form,  and 
where  there  is  a  contest,  is  too  frequently  productive  of  the 
most  unblushing  frauds.  The  Guardians  should  also  be  elected 
for  at  least  a  triennial,  if  not  a  quinquennial  period,  and  every 
qualification,  except  perhaps  residence  in  the  county,  should 
be  abolished.  Property  qualifications  have  been  devised 
against  a  purely  chimerical  danger,  that  of  an  invasion  of 
needy  "carpet-baggers,"  intending  to  use  the  funds  of  the 
Union  for  their  own  personal  objects.  Such  a  danger,  if  it 
ever  becomes  a  reality,  will  not  be  averted  by  property  qualifi- 
cations, always  easily  evaded.  Even  the  qualification  of  resi- 
dence is  not  necessary,  considering  the  immense  prejudice 
which  the  ordinary  ratepayer  would  be  sure  to  evince  against 
any  stranger  who  might  wish  to  meddle  in  his  affairs ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  the  work- 
ing-class on  the  board,  who  are  now  kept  out  by  the  property 
qualification,  would  be  an  element  of  strength.  The  system  of 
plural  voting  might  also  with  advantage  disappear.  It  was 
devised  to  prevent  reckless  expenditure  by  mere  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  property.  In  the  very  few  cases  where  any 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  it,  it  has  been  fallen  back  upon 
as  a  means  of  enabling  an  intelligent  and  generally  well-to-do 
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mincoity  to  push  through  a.  vrise  but  unpopular  expenditure 
against  the  opposition  of  a.  poor  but  ignorant  rnajority. 

Whether  the  magistrates  should  be  allowed  to  continue  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  an  open  question. 
It  would  probably  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  substitute  for  them 
the  directly-elected  representatives  of  the  owners,  as  distinct 
from  the  occupiers,  ofthe  properly  in  the  district.  Their  number, 
in  any  case,  should  be  limited  to  one-third  of  the  Board,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  sudden  influx  of  magistrates,  frequently  absentees 
unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  district,  upon  some 
occasions,  such  as  the  election  of  an  officer :  a  practice  nearly 
always  the  source  of  much  local  irritation.  But  this  question 
is  really  only  a  part  of  the  larger  question  as  to  whether  the 
magistrates  should  be  entided  to  elect  from  out  of  their  own 
body  a  certain  proportion,  greater  or  less,  of  the  County  Board, 
as  proposed  in  the  abortive  Bills  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  This  proposal  is  generally 
defended  on  the  ground  of  the  conspicuous  skill  and  economy 
with  which  the  magistrates  have  hitherto  administered  the 
county  afiairs ;  of  the  necessity  of  representing  ownership  as 
distinct  firom  occupation ;  and  of  the  danger  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  county  gentry  from  the  affairs  of  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  of  these  arguments  would  seem  to  go 
too  far,  and,  if  good  at  all,  to  be  an  argument  against  any 
change  at  all  in  the  existing  system,  while  the  last  is  founded 
upon  the  belief  in  a  risk  which  is  probably  chimerical.  If  a 
county  gentleman  has  the  desire  to  serve  his  neighbours  in 
local  affairs,  they,  as  a  rule,  are  only  too  glad  to  command  his 
services ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  ever  the  county 
gentlemen  are  excluded  from  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  their  own  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  by  their  own  neglect 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  separate  representation  of 
ownership  is  more  serious.  The  ultimate  incidence  of  the  rates 
in  a  rural  district  is  on  the  owner,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
made  dear  by  levying  a  certain  proportion   of   the   rates. 
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or  the  whole  of  some  particular  rates — e^-,  the  sanitary  and 
education  rate — upon  them,  the  better  for  all  parties.  The 
owner,  therefore,  if  he  chooses  to  press  his  claim,  has  an  irre- 
fragable right  to  separate  representation.  Whether,  however, 
the  election  by  the  magistracy  of  representatives  from  their 
own  ranks  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  end  proposed, 
may  be  doubted.  In  counties,  indeed,  where  the  commission 
of  the  peace  has  been  filled  without  regard  to  political  or  reli- 
gious connection,  such  an  election  would  be  an  unscientific 
but  practical  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  said  that  there  are  counties  where  this  state  of 
things  does  not  altogether  exist,  and  where  it  is  believed  that 
persons  of  particular  complexions  need  not  apply.  In  such 
counties  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  plan 
of  selection  by  the  magistracy,  and  it  would  be,  therefore, 
probably  desirable,  in  place  of  this,  to  allow  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  or  those  in  each  union,  to  elect  their  own  membcre 
to  the  board.  The  county  register  is  ready  at  hand  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  s>-stem,  besides  its  evident  fairness,  would 
have  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a  rude  form  of 
minority  representation,  and  of  giving  a  certain  variety  to  the 
composition  of  the  Board.  It  would  also  avoid  the  possible 
danger  of  the  rejection  by  the  magistrates  of  some  desirable 
candidate  out  of  their  own  body  for  political  reasons,  and  his 
subsequent  rejection  by  the  ratepayers  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  magistrate,  and  ought  to  have  been  elected,  if  at  all,  by 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  the 
grants  made  by  the  Treasury  in  aid  of  local  taxation  have  been 
raised  to  a  point  difficult  to  exceed,  without  these  grants  having 
been  used,  as  they  might  have  been,  as  the  condition  of  the 
introduction  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  local  government 
On  the  38th  of  March,  18S1,  speaking  in  the  debate  raised 
by  Mr,  Harcourt  on  main  roads,  he  said : — "  When  this  system 
of  grants  in  md  was  b^un,  as  long  as  ten  years  ago,  there  were 
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very  great  difficulties  to  be  oveicome  in  altering  and  recasting 
the  system  of  local  authorities  in  the  country,  so  as  to  place 
them  in  due  relation  to  one  another,  to  the  public  for  whom 
they  act,  and  to  the  central  Government.  But  we  had  an  enor- 
mous leverage  in  our  hands,  by  which  we  could  overcome 
prejudice  and  opposition,  and  which  was  grounded  upon  other 
motives,  because  we  held  a  purse,  out  ot  which  we  were  pre- 
pared, on  proper  principles,  to  give  largely  in  aid  of  the  rates. 
That  was  found  difficult — and  so,  what  have  we  done?  For 
the  last  six  years  we  have  gone  on  shovelling  out  large  sums  of 
money  to  no  result,  and  upon  no  system,  except  to  quell  for  a 
moment  the  a]^>etite  which  grew  with  what  it  fed  upon. 
;£'a,ooo,ooo  out  of  the  public  taxes  were  given  away  by  the 
late  Parliament ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  our  difficulty  is 
greater  now,  because  there  is  not  the  same  power  and  the  same 
inducements  which  you  formerly  had  to  bring  local  influences 
into  conformity  with  the  will  and  desire  of  Parliament  I 
think  it  is  time  to  refuse  to  go  on  with  this  haphazard  and 
piecemeal  system,  and  that  at  the  first  moment,  when  circum- 
stances will  permit,  we  should  look  at  this  question  as  a 
whole."  A  like  objection,  he  went  on  to  show,  was  to  be  made 
to  the  system  introduced  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1S78,  of 
returning  a  moiety  of  the  local  expenditure  in  particular 
departments  to  the  local  authorities  out  of  the  county  rate. 
"The  real  power,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  parish,  or  in  the 
district  boards,  or  authoriries ;  and  the  parish,  or  the  district 
authority,  as  I  believe,  draws  upon  the  county  rate  very  nearly 
as  helpless  as  the  Consolidated  Fund  is.  But  when  I  say 
that  I  complain  of  the  control  of  the  local  authoriries  over  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  control  it  in  the  sense  of  undue  power  over 
the  public  pune  in  augmenting  the  public  expenditure.  But 
we  deserve  it  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  proceeded,  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  brought  in  centralising  processes 
in  connecticm  wiUi  this  system  of  local  grants,  and  for  the 
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manner  in  which  we  have  given  them  a  turn  and  a  tendency, 
which  is  most  injurious  to  that  system  of  local  government 
and  economy  which  we  all  profess  to  reverence,  and  which  we 
really  believed  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  treasures  when  it 
commenced  some  ten  years  ago." 

While  the  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  the  general  principles  i 
of  the  question,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
illustrated  the  wasteful  working  of  the  existing  system  by  a 
telling  illustration.  "Sir  Robert  Peel,"  Mr.  Dodson  said,  "many  I 
years  ago,  gave  to  the  county  and  borough  police  in  England  ' 
and  Wales  a  grant  in  aid  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  pay  and  | 
clothing.  The  grant  was  increased  in  1873-74  to  one-half 
of  the  pay  and  clothing.  The  grant  in  1873-74,  the  last  year 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  grant,  was  ;^2  94,000.  What,  however, 
was  the  amount  which  the  Exchequer  had  to  pay  in  1879-80  ? 
It  was  ;^857,ooo,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  nearly  trebled. 
[An  hon.  member :  By  increase  of  pay.]  He  very  much 
questioned  whether  the  rate  of  pay  was  much  higher  than 
in  1873 ;  the  cost  of  clothing  was  probably  less.  He  had 
taken  the  published  returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  hon.  members  could  make  the  comparison  for  them- 
selves. In  the  year  1873-74  the  charge  upon  county  rates 
and  borough  funds  for  county  and  borough  police  was,  after 
deducting  the  grant  received,  ;£^i, 239,000,  whereas  in  1879-80 
the  net  charge  for  county  and  borough  police  was  ;^i, 01 8,000 ; 
showing  a  saving  to  the  local  rates,  through  the  increased 
grant,  of  ^221,000.  But  that  relief  of  ;^2  2 1,000  was  purchased 
by  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  ;^5 63,000,  so  that  for  every  is.  of 
relief  to  the  rates,  2s.  6d.  was  paid  by  the  Exchequer.  Further, 
in  1873-74,  for  the  county  police,  the  charge  per  man  was 
;^92  ;  in  1879-80,  when  one-half  of  the  pay  and  clothing  was 
found  by  the  Exchequer,  the  charge  had  risen  to  ;^ioi,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  j(^g.  But  when  he  said  that  half  the  pay 
and  clothing  was  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  it  only 
represented  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  police." 
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It  13  impossible  to  overrate  the  importaiice  of  these 
observations.  But  the  question  arises,  granting  that  if  Mr. 
QadstODe  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1878,  larger  and 
more  statesmanlike  ideas  would  have  prevailed,  is  it  really  now 
too  late  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  local  authorities 
suiEcient  in  amount  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  reformers  and 
weaken  the  opponents  of  change  ?  In  the  plan  proposed  above 
it  is  suggested  that  all  payments  by  the  County  to  the  Union 
should  be  made  conditional  on  the  intermediate  areas  being 
brought,  after  a  certain  date,  within  the  county.  The  grants 
I  made  to  Unions  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  have  proved 
'so  wasteful,  that  their  discussion  may  perhaps  give  an  early 
opportunity  for  revising  the  whole  system  of  which  they  form  a 
part  It  must,  in  any  case,  be  recollected  that  nearly  all  the 
existing  grants  are  annual,  and  that  having  been  altered  from 
time  to  time,  they  may  be  yet  again  adjusted,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that,  in  the  absence  at  least  of  reform,  the  change 
should  always  be  in  an  upward  direction. 

Another  important  branch  of  rural  administration  which 
will  have  to  receive  attention  in  any  large  measure,  is  that 
oftherelations  which  should  subsist  between  the  County  and  the 
Urban  authorities  within  it  Certain  cities  and  towns  are  Coun- 
tiea  in  themselves,  and  as  such  possess  an  entirely  independent 
administration.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Quarter  Sessions 
bnoughs  in  which  the  county  rate  does  not  run.  But  outside 
these  are  the  whole  mass  of  Municipal  Boroughs  which  do  not 
possess  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Local 
Board  districts,  which  are  yearly  growing  more  numerous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  boroughs  from  the  county  rate,  reposed  upon 
the  idea,  at  one  time  not  incorrect,  that  these  places  were  the 
large  and  populous  towns  with  an  existence  de  facto  separate 
fiom  that  of  the  district  surrounding  them.  But  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country  have  made 
dus  theory  altt^ether  incorrect  in  practice.     Enormous  towns 
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have  grown  up  which  have  never  applied  for  a  separate  Quarter 
Sessions  jurisdiction;  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  county  in 
which  the  anomaly  may  not  be  found  of  an  ancient  city  of 
no  very  large  dimensions,  in  which  the  county  rate  does  not 
run,  existing  alongside  of  some  new  and  flourishing  community 
in  which  it  does,  the  latter  being  in  the  county  and  the 
former  not :  an  anomaly  made  doubly  apparent  since  the 
Highway  Act  of  1878,  which  gives  every  urban  authority  in 
which  the  county  rate  runs,  a  claim  on  the  county  purse  far 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  main  roads  traversing  it  It  is  evident 
that  urban  communities,  in  regard  to  exemption  from  county 
jurisdiction,  should  be  classified  according  to  their  size,  and 
not  according  to  the  frequendy  accidental  circumstance  of  their 
possessing  or  not  possessing  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

Tl^e  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Main  Roads  and  High- 
ways has  already  been  incidentally  touched  upon ;  but  so  much 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  it,  and  it  must  always 
remain  so  important  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  rural  govern- 
ment, that  although  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
discuss  the  question  of  local  taxation,  a  few  words  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Originally,  as  shown 
above,  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  was  a  parochial  duty, 
and  to  supplement  the  system  thereby  created,  and  in  practice 
found  insufficient,  the  turnpike  road  was  in  comparatively 
modem  days  invented.  But  the  turnpike  system,  as  Mr. 
Dodson  reminded  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  already 
quoted,  proved  the  most  extravagant  mode  of  maintaining  roads 
"  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  or  fiend  could  devise ; "  and  he 
evidenced  this  by  showing  that  while  highway  rates  had 
increased  by  ^400,000  since  the  turnpikes  had  begun  to  fall 
in,  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads  maintained  under  them  had 
diminished  by  ;^  130,000,  because  tolls  had  been  reduced  by 
;^53o>ooO'  The  roads  accordingly  once  maintained  by  tolls, 
became  roads  maintained  by  parochial  contributions  in  the 
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shape  of  rates.  Then  the  outcry  arose  of  the  unfairness  of 
throwiDg  their  entire  cost  on  the  parishes  they  happened  to 
traverse,  and  the  Highway  Acts,  under  which  parishes  were 
grouped  into  special  districts,  were  invented  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty; while  under  the  Act  of  1878  the  some  idea  has  been 
carried  a  step  further,  and  the  county  is  compelled  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  main  roads,  i.e„  of  the  old  turn- 
pikes, except  when  specially  dismained,  and  of  all  roads 
declared  by  the  vote  of  the  county  authority  to  be  main  roads 
by  reason  of  the  traffic  upon  them,  A  further  demand  is  now 
made  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  should 
be  thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  that  some  imperial 
ta^  should  be  specially  allocated  to  maintain  them.  The 
general  objections  to  the  former  course  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. That  the  latter  is  equally  impracticable  may  be  assumed 
from  the  failure  of  the  plans  at  various  times  put  forward  by 
influential  members  to  transfer  particular  taxes,  e.g.,  the  house 
tax,  to  the  local  authorities ;  and  from  the  inability  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  any  specific  recommen- 
dation, or  to  get  beyond  expressing  pious  wishes,  though  almost 
under  a  special  mandate  to  make  a  suggestion,  if  such  a  sugges- 
tion was  possible.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  as  Mr.  Dodson 
said,  "to  find  a  suitable  tax  which  could  be  collected  by  the 
locality ;  and,  if  it  were  imperially  collected,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  distribution.  If  distributed  to 
locahties  according  to  their  rateable  value,  it  would  give  most 
assistance  to  the  richest  places,  which  were  least  in  need  of  it 
If  distributed  in  proportion  to  expenditure,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  expenditure  ;  and  if,  in  dealing  with  high- 
ways, the  tax  were  given  according  to  mileage,  they  would  still 
be  giving  it  unequally,  because  mileage  was  no  measure  of 
traffic  and  wear  and  tear,  or  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  the  materials  at  command  for  repairing  the  roads.  Lastly, 
mileage  was  only  a  measure  of  the  length  of  roads,  and  not  of 
their  breadth,  which  was  a  very  material  item  in  estimating 
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cost."  A  tax  upon  horses  or  wheels,  which  has  frequency 
been  su^ested,  would  be  unpopular  with  the  smaller  rate- 
payers, and  would  give  rise  to  so  many  claims  to  exemption, 
that  it  would  probably  break  down  in  practice.  The  aggrieved 
ratepayer  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  relief,  probably 
to  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  public  elementary  education, 
which  is  not  an  ancient  hereditary  burden  on  the  land, 
and  which  it  might  be  shown  by  arguments  difficult  to  answer 
is  a  national,  not  a  local  chaise,  both  in  character  and  origin. 
His  only  remedy  in  regard  to  the  roads  lies  in  a  strict  adminis- 
tration, and  in  insisting  on  the  choice  of  competent  and  there- 
fore economic  surveyors.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  definitely  confirmed  the  view  that  anything  except  an 
acquaintance  with  road-making  is  frequently  considered  by  the 
Highway  Boards  the  best  qualification  for  the  post  Surveyors, 
it  appears,  have  frequently  been  appointed  on  no  better  ground 
than  because  they  have  failed  in  fanning,  or  because  they  have 
a  large  family,  or  because  they  sing  in  the  church  choir,  or  are 
lodge-keepers  in  a  Nonconformist  cemetery.  The  law  might, 
however,  be  probably  with  advantage  altered  in  the  direction  of 
the  system  which  now  obtains  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the 
powerof  the  county  authority  over  the  spending  author!  ties  within 
its  area  be  materially  increased,  so  as  to  enable  the  county  con- 
tribution to  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  and  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  insuffi- 
cient repair  of  a  road.  The  county  authority  should  also  be 
allowed  to  define  what  is  the  extraordinary  traffic  against  which, 
when  injurious  to  the  roads,  the  Act  of  1878  intended  to  give 
the  local  authorities  a  special  remedy.  Legal  decisions  have 
now  so  narrowed  the  meaning  of  the  term,  that  in  practice  the 
remedy  Is  frequently  useless,  and  those  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
vided still  escape  scot  free. 

Whether  the  hope  so  often  expressed,  that  the  establishment 
of  County  Boards,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  functions,  may 
be  found  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  the 
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PvliamcnUiy  machine,  is  problematical.  The  duties  of 
ParliameBt  are  deliberative,  financial,  and  legisbtive.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  which  of  these  duties,  or  what  part  of  them, 
the  House  of  Commons  could  abnegate,  consistently  with  the 
roaintenaDce  of  the  unity  of  the  State.  The  duties  of  local  autho- 
rities aie,  and  from  their  nature  should  be  and  should  remain, 
administrative  and  executive.  Whetlier  at  some  period,  whicli 
may  be  nearer  than  is  generally  supposed,  it  may  not  be  found 
advantageous,  by  the  machinery  of  large  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, by  strengthening  the  power  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments now  that  their  chiefs  are  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  by  sending  all  private  legislation  to  Special  Commissioners, 
materially  to  decentralise  public  business,  is  possible,  if  not- 
probable  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  part  a  County  Board  is 
to  play  in  such  a  scheme.  Nobody,  at  least,  has  as  yet  indicated 
or  explained  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  of  late  shown  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  its 
legitimate  functions,  and  in  some  respects  to  trespass  on  the 
province  of  the  executive.  It  is  accordingly  possible  that  some  of 
these  quasi-executive  functions  now  perfonned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
might  be  left  to  the  County  Boards  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
public  departments,  and  that  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  its  committees  might  be  pro  fanto 
relieved.  The  relief,  however,  would  probably  not  be  very 
appreciably  felt,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
cerned. But  even  if  the  County  Boards  of  the  future  are  not 
inrimately  connected  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
decentralisation  of  Parliamentary  business,  they  will  none  the 
less,  without  soaring  so  high,  be  able  to  find  a  sufhciently  useful 
sphere  in  the  public  economy  of  the  realm. 
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LONDON    GOVERNMENT,    AND    HOW    TO 

REFORM    W. 

Bt  J.   F.    a    FiBTH,    E*}.,    LUB.,    M.P. 

It  nay  be  doubted  whether,  amongst  the  many  important  Rd 
measures  of  beneficent  legislation  enacted  during  the  present  J^^ 
century,  there  is  any  one  which  has  proved  more  completely  rear 
advantageous  to  the  people  affected  by  it  than  the  Municipal  * 
Corporations  Act,  1835.  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  this 
measure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  Capital  the 
same  rights  of  local  self-government  whidi  had  been  by  this 
Act  conceded  to  the  rest  of  the  important  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose,  and  which  would  probably 
have  been  framed  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  was  repeatedly  promised,  but  never  intro- 
duced. This  was  in  the  first  place  due  to  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Municipal  Commissioners  in  the  presentation  of  their 
report ;  in  the  second  place — after  the  presentation  of  such 
report — it  was  due  to  the  vigorously  hostile  action  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City,  who  were  able,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  party  in  power,  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction. It  was  not  contended  that  the  City  in  its  govern- 
tnent  was  above  reproach,  or  that  London  beyond  its 
gates  was  undeserving  of  municipal  institutions.  Civic  hos- 
tility to  reform  was  dictated  only  by  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation.  Glorying  in  a  great  historic  position,  and  in  the 
possession  of  rights  and  privileges  more  extended  than  those 
of  any  corporate  town  in  the  kingdom,  they  were  anxious  and 
determined  to  preserve  these,  and  to  preserve  their  vast 
corporate  possessions  for  their  own  use  alone,  without  per- 
mitting any  share  to  be  granted  therein  to  the  misgoverned 
millions  outside.  The  opposition  of  vested  City  interests  was 
nicceisful  in  1837,  and  has  been  lucceuful,  m  the  ^eanx\\a.t 
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have  since  passed,  in  preventing  the  extension  of  self-governing 
institutions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
>-  It  is  true  that  in  1S55  an  Act  was  passed  known  as  the 
t  RefotiD,  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  whereby  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  the  Vestries,  and  District  Boards  were  constituted  ;  but, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  these  bodies  can  lay  no  claim  to  be 
representative  muQici[ial  institutions.  It  is  also  true  that,  after 
the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1853  to  enquire  into  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  Ad- 
ministration introduced,  in  successive  years,  no  less  than  four 
measures  providing  for  internal  City  reforms.  But,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  City  defeated  them  all  The  Bills  made  pro- 
vision for  only  a  few  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Com- 
missioners, but  they  were  assailed  with  the  most  violent 
oppositioa  Sir  George  Grey's  Bill  of  1856  had  to  be  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  a  pressure  for  delay  to  which  that  minister 
expressed  himself  compelled  to  yield,  The  Bill  of  1858,  c*on 
tested  by  the  City  representatives  at  every  stage,  was  ultimately 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  After  t!ie  committee  had  reported, 
the  City  petitioned  in  favour  of  re-opening  the  whole  question  on 
the  basis  of  allegations  which  Sir  George  Grey  himself  asserted 
to  be  deliberately  false ;  and,  by  a  system  of  prolonged  debate 
and  concerted  delay  on  the  part  of  the  City  representatives, 
this  Bill  was  also  lost. 
urthcr  Bills    introduced  in    1859  and   i860  suflfered  the   same 

eforra.  "  fate.  Each  successive  measure  was  weaker  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it ;  and  Sir  George  Lewis's  Bill  of  i860 
was  almost  valueless.  In  1863  Sir  George  Grey  attempted 
to  deal  with  one  only  of  tlie  many  reforms  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  to  amalgamate  the  City  and 
Metropolitan  police ;  but,  as  the  City  Police  Bill  had  been 
a  private  measure,  the  City  took  exception  to  the  non-publica- 
tion of  November  notices,  and  the  Government  bill  was 
thrown  out  as  not  having  complied  with  the  standing  orders 
of  the   House  of  Commons.     Speaking  on  this  measure,  Sir 
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George  Grey  testified  that,  whenever  he  had  touched  "any 
question  which  affected  the  alleged  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
City,  a  power  of  resistance  was  shown  which  it  was  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly." 

In  1861  and  1867  two  committees  of  the  House  ofAbaado 
Commons,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  inquired  question 
into  and  reported  upon  the  system  of  local  government  and  ^i""""- 
tazation  in  the  metropolis,  but  no  legislation  resulted.  The 
KTviccs  rendered  by  Mr.  Ayrton  on  these  Committees  and  in 
other  ways  to  the  cause  of  London  Reform  were  of  great  value. 
But  since  1863  no  responsible  government  has  ventured  to 
approach  the  question  of  City  reform,  and  yet  no  question  has 
been  more  urgendy  demanding  solution.  Introducing  tlie  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill,  Lord  John  Russell  truly  stited  "  that 
existing  municipal  corporations  neither  possess,  nor  deserve, 
the  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,"  and  said  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  stop  short  in  tJiis 
matter  at  Temple  Bar.  Lord  Brougham  recalled  these  pro- 
fessions when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  years 
later,  and  observed,  "  If  the  smaller  corporations  throughout 
the  country  needed  reform,  I  will  maintain  that  the  Metro- 
politan Corporation  requires  it  a  great  deal  more,  and  is,  in  its 
various  departments,  entirely  deserving  of  the  name  heretofore 
given  it  of  the  giant  abuse  of  that  class."  A  few  of  the 
prominent  evils  then  existing  in  the  City  Corporation  have 
been  removed;  but  in  other  respects  its  condition  has  altered 
for  the  worse;  and  it  remains  to-day  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  how  a  powerful  and  united  vested  interest  can 
successfully  delay  the  most  needed  reform,  even  when  such 
delay  works  the  denial  of  common  municipal  rights  to  millions 
of  people. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  private  Reccnip: 
m^bers  of  Parliament  to  introduce  municipal  government  ^Lonli 
into  London.  In  rSfi;  and  1868  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  introduced  Refonn. 
Bills  for  this  purpose.    The  first  was  withdrawn,  the  second 
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defeated  through  City  agency  upon  the  standing  orders.  In  \ 
1869  and  1870  Mr.  Buxton  re- in  trod  need  similar  measures.  I 
The  Bills  of  1869  were  withdrju-n  on  the  assurance  that  the 
question  would  receive  ihe  consideration  of  the  GovemnieBL 
The  Bills  of  1S70  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  lo 
shelved.  Two' of  the  Bills  proposed  the  erection  of  London 
into  a  single  county,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  metro- 
politan corporation,  to  consist  of  213  persons,  variously  elected 
A  third  Bill  provided  for  the  constitution  of  nine  municipal 
boroughs,  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  vestries  were  to  be 
transferred.  In  1875  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Elcho 
and  Sir  Ughtred  Kay -Shut  tie  worth  for  the  establishment  oT  a 
single  municipal  government  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
second  reading.  In  1878  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shu ttleworth  again 
brought  the  anomalies  of  existing  systems  very  forcibly  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  of 
1880  another  Bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  for  the  same 
purpose.  Both  these  latter  measures  served  the  purpose  of  ; 
presenting  complete  schemes  of  reform,  but  the  subject  U 
one  that,  from  its  magnitude  and  complexity,  must  necessarily 
be  undertaken  by  a  responsible  government 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  present  conditions  of  j 
London  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discuss  the  [ 
manner  in  which  the  various  branches  of  municipal  work  may  I 
be  most  usefully  performed.  We  shall  then  indicate  the  I 
method  in  which  a  unifomi  and  representative  system  may  be  J 
established. 

The  only  municipal  government  in  London  is  the  Corpo-  I 
'  ration  of  the  City.   This  Corporation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  I 
kingdom.     It  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  other  ' 
corporations,   and,   although  possessing  a  complete  power  of  "i 
internal  reform,  still  retains  customs  and  jurisdictions  incon- 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1835,  and  unequivocally  condemned  by  more  than  one  Pat- 
liamentary  commission.     The  head  of  the  Corporation  and  the 


tiian  Ooo  years  old,  each  i.ord  Mayor  is  j)resentea  to  tiic 

Chancellor  in  order  to  receive  the  Royal  assent  to  his 

itnient,  and  takes  the  oath  of  office  before  the  judges  at 

linster.    The  form  of  his  election  has  re[)Lated!y  (hanged  ; 

le  present  time  he  is  selected  from  City  Aldermen  who  ^ 

erved  the  office  of  Sheriff.    The  custom  is  for  the  Livery- 

f  the  various  City  guilds  to  meet  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 

)f  September  to  nominate  two  Aldermen,  one  of  whom 

rwards  selected  as  Lord  Mayor  by  the  general  body  of 

nen.   Practically  the  senior  Alderman  who  has  not  passed 

air  is  almost  invariably  chosen  as  Lord  Mayor. 

le  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  Lord  Lieutenant  within  the  Functions. 

ind  chief  depositary  of  its  privileges.    He  is  a  judge  at  the  lo^ 

d  Criminal  Court,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  ex-officio  Mayor. 

lan  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Court  of  Common 

ily  and  the  Court  of  Common  Hall.  He  is  a  member  of  the 

Council,  is  Chief  Butler  at  the  Coronation,  and  the  chief 

iscr  of  the  hospitality  of  the  City.     He  is  provided  with  a 

in  and  a  complete  staff  of  officers  suitable  for  his  position. 

IS  an  allowance  out  of  the  City  cash  of  ;£i 0,000  for  his 

ry  expenses  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  which  the 

aid,  during  the  year  1880,  more  than  ;£6,ooo  for  expenses 

,^^^tJt ?aI-     a1 1.--  1-   -      1 1 1-        1 
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anachrOQOus  franchise  existing  in  any  corporate  city  in  the 
world.      Four  hundred  years   ago  all  the  Liverymen  were 
traders  carrying  on  business  within  the  City;  to-day  they  have 
in  many  cases  no  connection  with  the  City  whatever;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  1837  say,  "  We  cannot  discover,  in  the  con- 
stitution or  practice  of  the  governing  bodies,  any  single  circum- 
stance which  shows,  or  even  probably  suggests,  the  propriety 
of  their  being  iixed  upon  for  the  responsible  office  of  selecting    \ 
the  electors  for  the  high  offices  of  the  Corporation,"    The    | 
Commissioners  of  1854  strongly  endorsed  this  opinion,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  elected  by  the    j 
Common  Council.  If  a  general  London  Municipality  be  estab-    , 
lished,  he  may  be  usefully  so  elected  from  amongst  the  whole    ; 
body  of  citizens.     If  such  new  corporation  were  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  extending  the  City  over  the  Metropolis,  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  would  at  first  retain  the  present  functions  of 
the  City  Mayor,  except  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  » 

Aidennen         There  are  Iwenly-six  aldermen  in  the  City  of  London,  repr^ 
ofLomioiu  senting  as  many  wards.    It  is  not  necessary  that  an  alderman 
should  reside  within  the  City,  and  the  number  of  people  whom 
he  represents  is  in  some  wards  exceedingly  small.     Thus,  an  J 
alderman  elected  for  Queenhithe  Ward  in  1880  had  only  173  I 
constituents,  and  two  other  present  aldermen  received,  in  con-    ■ 
tested  elections,  only  163  and  121  votes  respectively.    Imme- 
diately upon  his  election  an  alderman  of  London  becomes  a 
magistrate  for  life ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  Lord  I 
Mayor  claims  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  the  representative  of  I 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  whole  metropolis.    For  several  I 
hundred  years  the  aldermen  have  possessed  legislative  functions  < 
through  "the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  the  Inner  ] 
Cliamber."    This  Court  elects  the  Recorder,  the  Steward  of 
Southwark,  and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation.     It  is  the    ] 
bench  of  magistrates  and  the  licensing  authority  of  the  City;  it 
admits  brolcers;  has  a  certain   control  over  Ci^  cash,  over 
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the  police  force,  and  some  other  matters;  it  also  possesses  a 
full  control  over  the  rulers  of  Livery  companies,  and  over  their 
internal  regulations. 

As  every  City  aJderman  is  also  the  Liveryman  of  a  Control  oi 
City  guild,  and  as  most  of  the  City  guilds  have  long  since  by  Alder- 
departed  from  their  original  purpose,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  "■*"■ 
has  ceased  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction.  But  the  City 
has  often  claimed,  by  virtue  of  Royal  charter,  that  its  cus- 
toms, rights,  and  privileges  survive,  whether  used,  not  used, 
or  even  abused.  These  inherent  rights  would  therefore 
remain,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  council  elected  from  the  whole 
metropolis,  may  prove  of  much  utility.  But  the  Court  oi 
Aldermen  still  claim  and  still  exercise  the  right  to  grant  powers 
to  the  Livery  companies  to  increase  their  livery — that  is  to  say, 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  may  purchase  the  right  to  enjoy  the  endow- 
ments of  a  trade  association,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  City 
officers,  and  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
If  a  central  council  be  constituted  for  the  whole  of  London, 
or  the  City  Corporation  extended  so  as  to  include  the  metro- 
politan area,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  in  the  constituting  Act 
or  subsequently,  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  transfer 
some  of  its  functions  to  the  central  council. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  appointed  by  the  Court  o(  The 
Aldermen.  The  office  is  worth  ;^3,ooo  a  year.  The  Recorder 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  judge  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  a  judge  in  civil  cases  in  the  Mayor's  Court  He 
is  described  in  the  Liber  Albus,  written  in  1419,  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  and  able  apprentices  of  the  law  in  the  whole  City, 
and  the  men  selected  have  generally  reflected  honour  on  the 
Court  and  the  Corporation.  The  office,  being  a  judicial  one, 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  the  subject  of  election,  but  should  be 
placed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  in  other 
towns. 

The  Depnty>Recorder,  or  Common  Seijeant,  who  is  sworn  in 
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before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  is  subject  to  election  at  the  handf  ^ 
"t"    of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.     The  appointment  to 
office  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  So 
with  the  post  of  judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court, 
appointment,  like  that  of  Common  Serjeant,  is  the  result  of 
1      successful  canvass  of  the  Common  Council     Speaking  of 
**■    matter  in  the  House  of  Lords  forty  years  ago,  Lord  Brougl 
said,   "  Where  is  the  decency  of  a  judge  who  is  to  take  hi 
seat  on  the  bench  of  justice,  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  th< 
ermine  of  the  law,  and  who  is  to  administer  justice  in  the' 
capital  of  the  country  to  two  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  sub-f^ 
jects,  being  chosen  by  election  after  a  canvass  ?  " 
'•cy        The  magistracy  of  aldermen  should  also  be  abolished,! 
and    stipendiary   magistrates    should    be    appointed    withm''^ 
the   City.      Speaking    of   the    administration  of  justice    by"** 
City  aldermen,  Lord  Brougham  said,  "  I  complain  of  the  ad-J*^ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  City  of  London,  and  I  bring  it?" 
before  your  lordships  that  you  may  pronounce  sentence  against  p 
it,  and  that  that  grievous  abuse,  which  by  a  perversion  is  often  I 
called  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  City,  may  cease."  Y' 
Since  Lord  Brougham  thus  spoke  of  it,  the  administration  of  ^ 
justice  by  City  aldermen  has  certainly  not  improved,  and  is    ' 
not  infrequently  productive  of  grave  scandal,  as  for  example  * 
when  a  year  or  two  ago  a  City  alderman  publicly  in  the  Man-  i 
sion  House  "  impeached "  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  in  the  name  of  | 
the  citizens  of  London,  as  having  brought  discredit  '*  on  his   " 
office,  &C.   Moreover,  to  confide  important  judicial  functions  in 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  world  to  a  body  of  men  devoid  of 
legal  training  or  knowledge,  could  only  be  expected  to  produce    I 
the  melancholy  and  helpless  results  with  which  the  public  are 
but  too  painfully  familiar.        • 
en         The  Commissioners  of  1854  not  merely  recommended  the 
ii     appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the  City,  but  also  the 
exclusion  of  City  aldermen  from  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  two 
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these  aldermen  conducting  a  trial  for  murder  at  the  Old 
liley,  and  it  is  customary  for  one  alderman  to  sit  nith  the 
tnal  judge  in  order  to  form  a  quorum,  under  the  Central 
iminal  Court  Act  The  Court  of  Aldermen  strongly  resented 
e  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  of  1854,  and  resolved  that 
ey  "  willingly  acknowledged  the  advantage  they  att  received 
>m  being  present  at  the  trials  by  the  learned  judges."  They 
us  r^;ard  a  court  in  which  they  are  nominally  judges  as  a  kind 
'  university  for  the  completion  of  city  tradesmen's  education. 

The  control  over  brokers  might  be  transferred  to  the  central  Brokcra' 
anci],  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  question. 
t  present  it  is  litde  more  than  nominal  Each  London 
oker  pays  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  City,  and  the  receipts 
)ni  this  source  in  the  year  1880  were  jC^,49°-  The  power 
umed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  reject  any  elected  aldcr- 
an  of  whom  they  disapprove — a  power  which  was  recentiy 
[forced  against  the  elect  of  the  ward  of  Cheap — is  utterly 
defensible. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  is  composed   of  106  common 
luncillors  and  26  aldermen,  making  a  total  of  232.     The  "™**''- 
aurt  of  Common'  Council  is  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the 
itf.     It  elects  most  of  the   Corporation  officials,  and  has 
ilimited  control  over  the  City  cash. 
Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-six  City  wards  are  represented  ReptK- 

the  Corporation  by  one  alderman  and  a  number  of  coun-  *""""*"■ 
lore,  varying  from  four  to  sixteen.  There  is  also  a  ward  of 
idge  Without,  represented  by  an  alderman  only.  The  total 
amis  population  of  the  City  was,  in  1881,  51,376,  or  just  about 
If  what  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
e  membere  of  the  Common  Council  are  also  members  of 
B  Livery  companies.  A  very  small  number  of  them  have 
ndential  addresses  within  the  City,  and  they  belong 
nost  exclusively  to  one  class  of  the  commercial  community. 
hiht  the  aldermen  are  elected  for  hfe,  the  members  of  the 
NDtDOTi  Council  are  chosen  yearly,  on  St  Thomas's  Day.    A 
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seat  at  the  Common  Council  is  not,  however,  in  any  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  severely  contested, 
te^'f'ihe        "^^^  '""'^^  °^  *^^  Corporation  is  mainly  done  through  com- 
Commoa    Diittees  reporting  to  the  Common  Council.      As  a  rule  these 
^"""^       committees  meet  monthly,  but   the  Commission  of  Sewers 
meets  fortnightly,  and  there  are  special  committees  and  sub- 
committees.    As  the  numbers  of  the  Common  Council  are  six 
times  larger  than  the  vrork  which  it  has  to  do  requires,  so 
the  committees  are  sometimes  unnecessary,  and  always  too 
numerous.      But  in  order  to  distribute    the  advantages  of 
membership  as  much  as  possible  it  is  provided,  by  Standing 
Order  6i,  that  no  member  shall  remain  more  than  four  years 
on  the  chief  committees,  and,  by  Standing  Order  60,  that  no 
chairman  of  committee  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
Adran-  In  his  ordinary  capacity  as  Common  Councilman  every 

CKy't^m-  •""obcr  of  the  Corporation  takes  part  in  the  sumptuous 
"niwees-  festivities  of  the  City,  In  his  capacity  as  a  committee-man 
his  arduous  labours  are  soothed  by  a  succession  of  enter- 
tainments at  the  public  expense,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
various  chairmen.  These  functionaries  invite  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  dinner,  and  send  in  the  bills  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. For  the  purpose  of  the  entertainment  of  committees, 
and  for  summer  excursions  for  the  Common  Council,  there  was  J 
paid  out  of  City  cash  in  the  year  iSSo  a  sum  of  between  j 
jCS>°°°  and  ;^6,ooo,  being  from  £20  to  ^£25  per  head !  1 

Itiih  Some  of  the  committees  of  the  Common  Council  require    ' 

^*^      special  mention.     The  Irish  Society  is  generally  regarded  as  a    I 
City  committee.  It  is  elected  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
in  the  month  of  February.     The  circumstances  of  the  province    | 
of  Ulster   are  greatly   changed  since  King  James  the  First    ] 
granted  to  this  Society  the  charter  under  which  they  now  hold   :■ 
lands  in  that  province.     The  colonisation  of  confiscated  lands  -  I 
in  Ulster  was,  in  r6i3,  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  acting  through  this  Society.  Most  of  these  lands  were  after- 
wards divided  amongst  the  Livery  companies,  who  supplied  much 
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of  the  cost,  but  the  Society  retained  and  at  present  controls 

miotis  lands,  fisheries,  and  other  rights,  including  municipal 

i^hts  over  the  towns  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  which 

,     could  not  be  very  well  divided.     The  Society  enjoys  a  large  in- 

Icom^  exceeding,  it  is  believed,;fi>,ooo  a  year,  part  of  which  is 
expended  in  management,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  district  The  costs  of  management  include  an  expensive 
'  3'ewly  prpgress,  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  through  the 
f'  noidi  of  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  of  1837  say  they  do  not 
"  know  of  any  pretext  of  argument  for  continuing  the  municipal 

Isapremacy  of  the  Irish  Society."  The  Municipality  of  London 
KU,  1880,  adoptiiig  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1854,  provided  for  tiie  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  for 
the  vesting  of  its  property  in  trustees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lfnd  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
J  The  Commission  of  Sewers   consists  of  93  members,  in-  Commii- 

doding  the  Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  It  has  a  regulating  sewen, 
.      Act  of  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  an  elaborate  staff  of  officers. 
I      It  controls  minor  drainage,  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,    street 
improvement,  nuisances  and  sanitary  matters  within  the  City 
area,  and  levies  a  sewers'  and  consolidated  rate  in  the  City. 

It  ia  the  local  authority  for  buildings  in  the  City ;  has  the  Funciiom 
''    functions  of  a  burial  board  and  the  control  of  bake-houses,  and  mission'o 
other  nutteis.     If  reform  took  the  shape  of  the  extension  of  the  '>***'*• 
City  Corporation,  this  committee  would  assume  the  central 
control  over  the  same  matters  throughout  the  metropolis,  and 
the  various  vestries  and  Board  of  Works  officers  now  carrying 
tbeni  out  would  become  officers  of  this  committee.     The  con- 
r^    sdidated  rate  for  lighting,  cleansing,  paving,  &c,  levied  in  the 
V    City  in  the  year  ending  September,  i8So,was;£3i4,5i6,  andthe 
I    •ewers' rate  for  minor  City  drainage,  ;£i3, 865.    City  paving  cost 
\   j£30,637;  lighting,   ;£i4,3S3;  cleansing,  ;£3o.074;  salaries, 
I   ;£io,978.    There  is  a  constant  conflict  between  this  committee 
I    and  the  Corporation,  owing  to  the  claim  to  independent  powers 
I    advanced  by  the  commianon.     The  effect  of  this  was  illustrated 
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in  1881  by  a  case  where  the  Corporation  granted  rights  over 
City  land  after  the  Commissioners  had  resolved  to  take  it  for 
improvements,  and  thus  wasted  some  £Z,ooo  or  ;^io,ooo. 
Oiv  Lands       The  most  important  committee  of  the  Common  Council  is 
Houm'^  the  City  Lands'  Committee,  which  has  the  superintendence  of 
taits  Com-  the  City  Estates.    The  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  has 
an  analogous  control  over  the  estates  the  income  of  which  is 
available  for  the  rep£ur  of  the  bridges.     The  income  derived 
from  the  Bridge   House    Estates   is   applicable   to  the  main- 
tenance of  London,  Southwark,  and  Biackfriars  Bridges.     This 
income  in  1880  was  j£6S,igj,  of  which  ;(J64,3i6  was  from 
rents.    The  expenditure  was  ^£64,025,  of  which  ;^3i.ooo  was 
on  capital  account.    The  expenditure  included  the  salaries  of 
two  Bridge-masters,  elected  by  the  livery  of  the  City  guilds. 
The  duty  of  these  masters  is  to  watch  the  labric  of  the  bridges. 
One  of  them  is  a  City  tobacconist 
Greiha-n  The  Gresham  Estate  Committee  controls  the  City's  moiety 

tdil^  of  the  noble  bequest  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Cresham  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  trust  has  been  seriously  mismanaged, 
and  of  the  income  oi  £7,837  in  1880,  only  the  sum  of  ;^so4 
was  devoted  to  any  educational  purpose.  This  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  the  maintenance  of  evening  City  lectures  on 
astronomy,  music,  divinity,  and  geomeOy. 
Coat  and  The  Coal,   Com,  and    Finance    Committee  control  and 

ine  lies,  jgpgrt  on  matters  of  City  finance,  and  undertake  the  collection 
of  the  coal  and  wine  dues.     In  1694  the  City  of  London    , 
obtained  power  to  raise  a  duty  on  wine  and  coal  for  the    I 
purpose  of   repaying  a  fund  of  ;^75o,ooo,  of  which  they    1 
alleged  that  they  had  been  defrauded  during  the  late  reign,    f 
The   truth  of  the  all^ation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  established,  but  by  dint  of  bribing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — for  accepting  which  bribe  he  was 
afterwards  expelled  the  House — and  by  other  methods,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  a  taxing  power  over  coal  and  wine.     All 
the  money  has  been  long  since  repaid,  but  the  tax  proved  too 
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useful  to  be  lightly  relinquished,  and  it  is  still  levied.  Thirceen- 
pence  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  coal  coming  within  fifteen  miles  of 
St.  Paul's.  Of  this  sum  the  produce  of  ninepence,  part  of  the 
duty,  is  paid  over  towards  general  metropolitan  improvements, 
and  the  foutpence  is  paid  to  the  City  for  City  improvements. 

The  ninepenny  coal  duty  produced  in  1880  .^£330,345.  produce  o 
The  wine  duty  produced  ;£io,8o3.    The  fourpenny  coal  duty  ^'^g 
produced  £146,820  ;  making  the  total  produce  of  the  coal  and  dues. 
wine  dues  ;£487,968.     Of  this  sum  ;£74,z64  was  allowed  as 
drawback  on  coal  re-exported.     The  amount  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to   the   credit  of  the  I'hames   Embankment  and 
Metropolis  Improvement  Fund  was  £2T),T26.    The  propor- 
tion of  the  City's  fourpence,  which  was  appropriated  to  payment 
of  interest  on  Holbom  Valley  Improvements,  was  .;^7 1,658, 
and  to  reduction  of  loans,  ^47,223.    The  rents  of  the  coal 
market  (built  out  of  this  tax)  produced  ^^1,998,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  was  ;^3,o48. 

The  coal  and  wine  dues  (unless  renewed  by  Paliament) 
come  to  an  end  in  1889,  and,  in  whatever  manner  the  money 
may  be  raised,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  dues  work  great 
injustice.  They  are  unjust  to  the  suburban  districts  outside 
London,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  contribute  to  metropolitan 
improvements,  and  the  coal  dues  are  especially  hard  on  the 
poor. 

There  is  also  a  Metage  or  Grain  Committee.  This  com-  Grain  duty 
mittce  contTob  the  collection  of  a  tax  levied  by  weight  on  all 
grain  coming  into  the  port  of  London.  The  amount  received 
in  18S0  was  ^£23,325,  and  there  is  a  loan  liability  charged  on 
the  fiind  of  nearly  ;£20o,ooo.  Prior  to  187 1  the  City  claimed 
a  right  of  compulsory  grain  metage,  but  in  that  year  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  enabling  them  to  charge  by 
weight  The  right  of  compulsory  metage  had  been  contested 
a  few  years  previously,  and  the  City  failed  to  establish  it,  but 
by  alleging  its  continued  existence,  by  changing  the  charge 
to  one  by  weight  rather  than  measure,  and  by  oCTering  to  expend 
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the  produce  on  Open  Spaces,  thcj  obUined  an  Act  enabling 
them  to  continue  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  food  of  all  LoDdoneis. 
They  have  expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  West  Ham  Fade, 
Bumham  Beeches,  and  Epping  Forest  The  tax  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  vicious  one. 
iw^ictioD  There  are  also  several  Market  Committees  of  the  Common 
of  tbeCity.  Council  The  title  of  the  City  to  its  market  jurisdiction  rests 
upon  charter.  The  subject  is  first  mentioned  in  the  first  charter 
of  Edward  the  Third,  which  grants  that  no  market  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Crown  within  seven  miles  about  the  City. 
Confirmed  and  renewed  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  this 
right  was  specifically  regranted  in  the  great  Inspeximus 
Charter  of  Oiarles  I.  in  1638,  whereby  it  is  provided  that 
no  market  shall  be  granted,  erected,  or  allowed  by  the 
Crown  injra  septem  kucas  in  circuilu  dvitatit.  The  City 
has  constantly  acted  under  these  charters,  and  opposed  the 
establishment  of  markets  in  London  without  their  consent ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  City  have  not  opposed,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  sometimes  required  their  consent  in  writing  imder 
their  common  seal  to  be  affixed  to  a  Market  Bill  before  passing 
it.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  City  in  the  question  of 
public  markets  has  been  to  lai^ely  enhance  the  cost,  and  limit 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  metropolis.  They  claim,  under  these 
old  charters  granted,  for  a  money  consideration,  the  right  to  tax 
the  food  of  four  millions  of  Londoners,  by  compelling  them  to 
go  to  Billingsgate  and  to  Smithfield  every  day  for  their  supply. 
The  suburban  Londoner  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extra 
carriage  of  food  ip  the  first  instance  to  the  City  market,  and 
afterwards  by  the  carts  of  butcher  and  fishmonger  going  and 
returning  from  the  City.  The  inhabitants  of  provincial  or 
continental  towns  have  retail  markets  near  at  hand,  but  no 
such  market  can  be  established  in  London  so  long  as  the  City 
monopoly  is  permitted  to  continue.  This  monopoly  has 
hitherto  been  defended  with  the  same  complete  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare  as  other  City  privileges. 
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An  illattradoD  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  evidence,  reluc-  citr  oppo 
tantly  given,  to  the  last  City  commission  by  the  present  City  ^^ll^'ar- 
Chamberlain,  where  he  admitted  the  secret  expenditure  of''"* 
^£3,750  ID  opposing  a  Government  bill  for  removing  Smithfield 
UarkeL  The  money  was  partly  expended  in  paying  literary  men 
to  write  down  the  government  proposition,  but  chieHy  in  pro- 
cnring  petitions  against  the  measure  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  supposed  by  Parliament  to  be  genuine  petitions,  but 
which  were  really  paid  for  by  the  City.  As  the  Chamberlain  put 
it,  "  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion  are  more  powerful  if 
the  hand  is  not  seen  which  is  moving  the  agency  " — that  is  to 
say,  if  Parliament  believes  the  petitions  are  genuine  it  may  act 
upon  them. 

With  an  extension  of  municipal  government  to  the  whole  London 
of  London  the  question  of  its  food  supply  may  receive  full  pjy  uQ^ef 
attention ;  and  within  a  few  years  the  citizens  may  not  1^'"' 
merely  have  the  benefit  of  wholesale  and  retail  markets  ade- 
quate to  their  requirements,  but  also  such  lower  prices  for 
food  as  will  necessarily  follow  increased  facilities  for  its  dis. 
tribution.  In  the  session  of  1881  a  power  was  inserted  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Money  Bill  for  the  year,  enabling 
that  body  to  enquire  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  markets 
in  London,  and  to  introduce  a  measure  to  Parliament.  The 
Board  entered  on  their  new  duty  with  light  hearts,  but  soon  fell 
to  disagreement  amongst  themselves  as  to  sites  and  other 
matters.  Personal  interests  were  made  to  take  precedence  ot 
public  interests  ;  some  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  a  measure 
became  unaccountably  its  opponents,  and  eventually  the  Board 
resolved  to  do  nothing  A  great  opportunity  was  thus  given 
for  it  to  prove  itself  fit  to  undertake  further  duties,  or  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  satisfactory  government  for  all  London,  but 
the  opportunity  was  deliberately  thrown  away, 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  reporting  on  Billingsgate  in  1881,  BiUii^ 
showed  how  completely  it  failed  in  some  of  the  necessary  require-  £|^  "^ 
ments  of  a  market ;  and,  with  two-thirds  of  the  fish  supply  of 
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London  coming  by  rail,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  necessity 
for  accessible  land  market  accommodation  was  manifest  But 
the  only  solution  which  many  of  the  City  Council  regarded  as 
admissible  involved  the  enlargement  of  Billingsgate  at  enor- 
mous cost  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
the  Common  Council,  the  leaders  of  that  body  repeatedly 
alleged  that  this  proposal  derived  its  support  from  a  number  of 
men  within  the  Council  whose  property  would  be  removed  if 
the  market  were  enlarged,  and  who  were  anxious  to  be  bought 
out  and  compensated  from  the  public  purse.  The  charges 
did  not  in  anywise  astonish  or  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London.  That  body  is  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  placing  personal  above  public  considera- 
tions for  the  accusation  to  be  regarded  as  a  reproach,  and  no 
enquiry  into  its  truth  was  demanded. 
Coi^^  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  show  how  accurately  this 
Coundi  Iq  incident  reHects  the  moving  impulse  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  how  necessary  it  is,  even  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  that  the  whole  institution  should 
be  refotmed.  The  case  for  London  reform  is,  however,  so  strong 
on  its  own  iperits  that  perhaps  we  may  be  excused  from  under- 
taking the  obnoxious  duty.  The  old  oath  of  a  Common 
Councillor  used  to  run,  "  that  for  no  favour  will  you  maintain 
any  private  profit  ^;ainst  the  common  profit  of  the  City."  That 
test  has  now  been  removed,  and  he  is  simply  required  to  declare 
that  he  will  "faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  a 
Common  Councilman."  The  elasticity  of  the  modern  declaration 
better  fits  the  situation  than  the  rigidity  of  the  old  oath. 
^iij  The  City  of  London  School  is  under  the  direct  control  of 

'**°°'*  a  committee  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  nearly  a  self-supporting 
institution,  the  City  contribution  in  1880  being  ;£2,6S9,  and 
the  scholars'  payments  jCh^^T-  The  Freeman's  Orphan 
School,  for  the  education  of  children  of  freemen  of  the  City, 
involved  a  charge  on  the  City  cash  of  jCSf0^4-  It  is  also  under 
the  management  of  a  committee 
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The  Law  and  ParlUmentajy  and  City  Courts'  committee  Ciiy 
has  a  technical  control  over  the  various  City  Courts.  The  ""*" 
Commissioners  of  1S37  enumerated  fourteen  of  these  Courts 
peculiar  to  the  City,  and  to  the  Borough  of  Southwark  under 
City  ccMitrol  Of  these,  the  Court  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  the  Courts  of  Requests  in  London  and  Southwark,  the 
Court  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  the  Courts  of  Conservancy, 
fmsbury  Court  Leets  and  Court  Baron,  the  Court  of  the 
Manor  of  Duke's-place,  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre,  and  the 
Court  of  Hustings,  are  practically  obsolete.  Of  the  rest,  the 
Mayor's  Court  still  flourishes,  and  the  City  of  London  Court 
(m  which  the  two  courts  of  the  Sheriff's  Compter  have  now 
been  merged)  does  probably  more  work  than  any  other 
Court  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  Central  Criminal 
Court  has  a  jurisdiction  wider  than  the  metropolis,  but 
whilst  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  are  technically  judges 
of  it,  their  attendance  is  but  nominal,  and  will  come  to  an 
end  with  any  scheme  of  reform.  The  Chamberlain  has  also 
a  Court,  where  he  is  supposed  to  control  unruly  City  ap- 
prentices, and  where  his  jurisdiction  extends  even  to  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate,  but  these  functions  are  practically 
obsolete. 

There  is  a  City  Police  Committee  to  control  the  City  police  QiyPoita 
force  It  is  now  a  very  effective  body.  The  total  cost  of  the 
force  in  1880  to  the  City  was  about  ;^ioo,ooo.  The  subject 
is  further  considered  hereafter  when  dealing  with  metropolitaD 
police.  There  are  also  a  General  Purposes  Committee,  a  Sanitary 
Committee,  a  Library  Committee,  a  Gas  and  Water  Committee, 
an  Epping  Forest  Committee,  an  Officers  and  Clerks'  Committee, 
and  several  others.  The  Officers  and  Clerks'  Committee  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  considering  the  functions  and  emolu- 
ments of  any  office  which  becomes  vacant,  with  a  view  to  the 
Common  Council  modifying  the  conditions  of  its  future  tenure. 
The  power  of  internal  regulation  possessed  by  the  Common 
CouncU  has  proved  most  useful  in  these  matters.    The  old 
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system  under  which  Corporation  oflices  w«re  put  up  to  auction 
is  now  removed. 
RojrI  The  Court  of  Common  Council,  under  the  ptoviaons  of 

"**"  22  Geo.  III.,  c  77,  appoint  la  governors  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital ;  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals  1 3,  of  Christ's 
Hospital  II,  and  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  12.  The  historic 
connection  of  the  City  with  these  hospitals  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  Many  reforms  are  demanded,  especially  in  Christ's 
Hospital.  In  any  new  scheme  the  control  would  be  continued 
to  a  central  authority  able  to  examine  into  the  whole  question. 
The  appointments  to  the  office  of  governor,  and  the  exercise  of 
other  patronage  over  London  almshouses,  are  carefully  divided 
amongst  the  City  wards. 
^*«  The  City  Treasurer  is  known  as  the  Chamberlain.  He  is  the 

tia.  keeper  of  the  elaborate  system  of  accounts  prepared  every 

year.  The  total  profits  of  the  office,  mainly  derived  from  float- 
ing balances  in  the  various  City  accounts, was,  in  1 880,^13,008. 
The  expenditure  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  staff.  The 
Chamberlain  has  a  salary  of  ;^2,soo,  and  also  received  in  1880 
^2,500  additional  by  way  of  gratuity  for  faithful  service.  It 
is  customary  for  City  officials  to  petition  the  Common  Council 
for  such  recognition. 
n>"  The  Parliamentary  Officer  of  the  City  is  the  Remembrancer, 

mncer,  His  duty  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  City  in  Parliament,  and 
E^"  jj,  by  every  means  to  prevent  legislation  which  may  prejudicially 
aCTect  City  rights  and  privileges.  This  office  is  now  in  abeyance, 
pending  the  litigation  between  its  nominal  holder  and  the  Cor- 
poration as  to  the  right  of  the  Common  Council  to  declare  the 
office  vacant  without  assigning  cause.  The  most  heinous  offence 
of  the  Remembrancer,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Common  Council,  lay 
in  the  strenuous  endeavour  which  he  made  to  determine  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  he  found  prei'alent  in  his  office. 
There  is  also  a  Town  Clerk,  with  a  salary  of  ^2,250,  an  Archi- 
tect, with  a  salary  of  ^£'2,000,  a  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  with  a  salary  of  ^^2,000,  and  many  other 
officers.     These  salaries  are  oflen  largely  augmented. 
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ncome  of  the  City  in  the  year 
is  tenned  the  City  Estate,  was  ^303,137.  This  included  Esuit 
^131,735  from  rents  and  interest;  ^145,695  from  markets 
at  Islington,  Smithfield,  Leadeohall,  Farringdon,  and  Billings- 
gate, and  various  sums  from  the  grain  duty,  fruit  metage, 
brokers'  rents,  court  fees,  and  smaller  matters.  The  current 
expenditure  on  the  same  account  was  ;^3o6,8o4.  This  in- 
duded  an  expenditure  on  markets  of  ^^135,919,  on  the  civil 
govenunent  of  the  City  of  ;^s6,5o8,  pensions  ;^ii,i59,  and 
other  matters,  all  of  which  are  set  out  in  the  accounts. 

The  capital  income  on  this  account  is  ^^462, 414,  chiefly  Capital 

_  of  loans  raised,  but  including  an  amount  of  ^^39,000  Qiy 

reserve  fund  in  order  to  meet  overdrawn  accounts  and  ^''"'■ 


a  City  cash.  The  capital  expenditure  wasj^455,334, 
of  which  ;^339,6oo  was  for  the  discharge  of  loans,  and 
j€9't'93  for  market  erection.  The  total  income  on  City 
Estate  account  was  thus  ;£76s,5Si,  and  the  total  expenditure, 
^£762,038. 

In  addition  to  the  "  City  Estate  account "  a  laige  number  Other  at 
of  accounts  are  separately  kept,  some  of  which  are  termed 
Accounts  connected  with  the  City's  Estate,  and  others  Public 
Tmst  Funds.  They  include  the  accounts  of  the  Bridge  House 
Estates,  Gresham  Estate,  various  improvement  accounts ;  Dept- 
fixd  Market  accounts ;  the  Coal,  Wine  and  Grain  Duty  accounts ; 
the  various  School  accounts ;  the  accounts  of  the  Sewers  Com- 
mission ;  the  Police  Rate ;  Ward  Rates ;  the  City  Courts,  and 
others ;  altogether  nearly  fifty  separate  accounts.  Many  of  these 
have  large  balances  in  hand,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  so 
diffiise  a  system  of  book-keeping  is  adopted,  unless  it  be  to  make 
profit  out  of  these  balances.  Such  profit  in  1880  amounted 
to  ^£10,91 2.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  City  accounts 
are  infinitely  better  presented  than  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

The  total  income,   capital  and  current,  of  these  separate  Total 
accounts  was  about  ;£  1,600,000,  and  the  expenditure  nearly  ^J^^ 
the  same.    The  total  capital  and  current  income  of  the  C\l')  oi  ^ndlwn 
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London  in  1880  may  thus  be  stated  generally  at  ;f  3,350,000, 
and  the  expenditure  about  the  same. 

The  City  has  a  total  loan  liability  of  ^s,J74,8oo;  of  this 
sum  ;^t,67i,5oo  is  in  respect  of  the  Holbora  Valley  Impfovc- 
ments.  The  sale  of  surplus  laud  may  reduce  this,  and  the 
City's  fourpenny  coal  duty  is  hypothecated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  in  1889,  when  the  duty  comes  to  an  end(and  Parlia- 
ment would  never  renew  it  to  the  present  Corporation,  if  indeed 
at  all),  there  would,  from  this  account,  be  an  additional  charge  of 
at  least  ^40,000  a  year  on  the  City  Estate;  but  as  that  Estate 
account  is  already  overdrawn  the  amount  would,  it  is  presumed, 
have  to  be  raised  by  rates.  There  is  still  due  on  the  Isling- 
ton Market  account  ^^400,000,  on  the  Smithfield  Markets 
;£■, 584,000,  on  the  Deptford  Market  ;£359,5oo,  on  Billings- 
gate enlargement  ;^272,ooo,  on  the  Southwark  and  Blackfriars 
Bridge  accounts  j^SSS.ooo,  on  the  Grain  Duty  ;iri99,ooo, 
making  with  some  other  items  the  sum  previously  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  money  is  borrowed  at  4  J  per  cent,  but  most  of  it  is 
now  at  4  or  3^  per  cent 

There  is  no  independent  audit  of  City  accounts.  Every 
year  the  Common  Hall — that  is,  the  body  of  Liverymen  of  the 
Guilds— appoints  four  persons  as  auditors,  but  their  duties 
are  merely  to  examine  vouchers.  They  never  surcharge. 
Hence  the  City  accounts  have  been  disfigured  by  many 
unjustifiable  items.  Its  extravagance  of  expenditure  generally 
reaches  a  climax  upon  the  occasions  when  some  Royal 
guest  is  received,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple 
Bar  Memorial,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  reigning  family  into 
personal  contact  with  a  Lord  Mayor,  so  that  a  due  recognition  ' 
of  civic  merit  may  ensue.  One  example  may  suffice.  A  single 
day's  entertainment  to  a  Royal  Prince  recently  cost  ;£27,S76.  It 
included  such  items  as— Refreshments, ^5,098;  Wine,^i,73i; 
Upholstery,  ^4,534 ;  Menu  cards  and  banquet  and  ball 
tickets,  ^£^903;  Badges  for  the  Committee  in  the  form  of 
lockets,  ^£300;  Gloves,  perfumery,  and  hair-brushes,  ;fi45; 
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&c,   &c     Such  an  unaudited  expenditure  of  public  money 
canies  its  own  condemnation. 

The  Court  of  Common  Hall  is  a  body  without  a  parallel  in  Court  of 
existence.  It  is  the  assembly  of  the  members  of  City  Guilds  HaJL"""" 
who  have  taken  out  their  Livery.  It  is  not  now  called  together — 
as  fonnerty — for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  City,  but 
only  for  electoral  purposes.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
the  modern  representative  of  the  immensa  eommunttas  of  the 
City  under  King  Edward  III.  This  body  nominates  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Mayoralty,  and  elects  the  City  Chamberlain  or 
Treasurer,  the  Bridge-masters,  City  Auditors,  &c. 

No  reason  remains  for  the  preservation  of  municipal  rights  Munidptl 
to  the  Liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds.  These  companies  are  l^JL^^ 
integral  parts  of  the  Corporation,  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
important  members  of  that  Corporation  owe  their  positions  to 
the  suffiages  of  the  Livery,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
are  amenable  to  full  control  by  the  Corporation.  The  whole 
question  of  the  position,  work,  income,  and  expenditure  of  the 
Livery  companies  is  now  sub  judicc,  having  been  referred  to  an 
important  commission  appointed  in  1880. 

In  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  Corporation,  r  iverymei 
or  the  reconstruction   and   extension   of  the   existing  Cor-  corpora- 
poration  of  the  City,  the  practical  course  to  be  immediately  ■'''"■ 
adopted  would  seem  to  be  to   preserve  to   the   Liverymen 
upon  the  register,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
ri^t  of  voting  within  the  City  for  Common  Councillors  so 
long  as  they  reside  within  twenty-five  miles  thereof,  but  to 
discontinue  all  electoral    power   as  respects   officers  of  the 
Corporation.    The  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  control  heretofore 
exercised  or  exercisable  by  the  Corporation,  or  any  of  its  courts, 
OTcr  the  Livery  companies,  would  remain  until  such  time  as  the 
whole  question  of  their  constitutionandfunctionsshouldhave  been 
reported  upon  by  the  commission,  and  should  be  finally  setded. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IIL,  I»ndon  citizens  Orisin  of 
wete  enrolled  in  the  great  hustings-court  according  to  their  ^J^, 
mhabitaiwy  within  areas  analogous  to  the  Saxon  ttn\ton«\ 
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guilds,  imd  the  united  members  of  such  areas  formed  the  <vm- 
munitas  or  governing  body  of  the  City.  During  the  later 
Norman  and  earlier  Plantagenet  kings  London  traders  began 
to  unite  together  for  the  benefit  of  their  crafty  and  formed 
mercantile  guilds  which  ultimately  controlled  them.  These 
later  guilds  governed  and  monopotised  the  separate  trades, 
regulated  prices,  and  assisted  decayed  members.  The  reign  of 
Edward  III.  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  when  the  aggre- 
gation of  gildated  trades  became  more  powerful  than  the 
collection  of  territorial  guilds.  Municipal  ri^ts  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  trades,  and  some  of  such  rights  have  remuncd 
there  ever  since.  London  being  a  community  of  traders,  every 
prominent  citizen  of  those  days  belonged  to  one  or  other  tA 
the  trading  companies ;  and,  although  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  connection  of  the  Livery  companies  with  trades  has  very 
lately  ceased,  yet  some  of  the  municipal  rights  have  remained. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  examine  into  the  intensely  in- 
teresting history  of  the  formation,  the  growth,  and  the  decadence 
of  the  Lively  companies  of  London.  In  their  early  formation 
they  were  associations  in  which  members  of  a  given  trade 
regulated  its  conduct  throughout  the  capital  and  suburbs; 
where  every  man  subscribed  his  quarter^e  to  a  common  fiirtd, 
had  his  voice  in  the  ruling  of  the  trade,  was  entitled  to  relief 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  died  in  poverty  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  sorrowing  brotherhood,  at  whose  expense 
also  the  Company's  chaplain  said  mass  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  In  the  present  day  the  companies  are  generally  divorced 
from  the  trade  whose  name  they  bear,  and,  whilst  miuntainiog 
all  the  old  forms  of  control,  in  practice  enforce  none.  * 

r  Nearly  all  the  Livery  companies  exercise  their  rights  under 
'  charters  purchased  from  English  sovereigns.  These  charters 
enabled  the  guilds  on  certain  conditions  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main, contrary  to  the  statutes  against  it  The  land  so  held  has 
enormously  increased  in  value,  but  the  conditions  precedent 
contained  within  the  charters  as  to  the  management  of  trades, 
the  admission  of  members,  and  other  matters,  are  now  rarely 
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observed.  Required  by  charter  to  teach  the  trade  to  all  who 
chose  to  learn,  and  for  "  the  greater  good  and  common  profit 
of  the  people,"  they  have  with  a  few  exceptions  long  since 
disregarded  these  provisions.  When  every  practiser  of  a  trade 
was  compdled  to  join  a  responsible  guild,  and  every  appren- 
tice was  bound  to  take  up  his  freedom  on  pain  of  being  sent 
to  Newgate,  a  compact  body  of  reputable  tradesmen  was 
found  responsible  for  the  credit  of  their  craft,  and,  as  the  Wax 
Chandlers  say  in  one  of  their  petitions,  "bore  their  chatges 
towards  the  grandeur  of  this  honourable  City." 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  both  the  City  Cor-  Righn  o( 
poradon  and  the  Crown  possessed  and  exercised  rights  and  cii^  over 
control  over  the  Livoy  companies.     This  control  was  actively  *'"^'^- 


a  by  every  monarch,  from  Richard  II.  to  WilUam  III., 
and  their  special  privileges  were  only  kept  on  foot  by  what  may  be 
termed  subsidies  to  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII.  obtained  ;^3o,ooo 
in  1545,  for  his  Scotch  war;  Edward  VI.  receivedasimilarsum; 
Queen  Mary  received  ;^ 65,000  towards  the  cost  of  the  Froich 
war ;  Queen  Elizabeth  extracted  more  than  twice  this  sum 
from  them ;  James  I.  incorporated  fifteen  new  companies  and 
granted  new  charters  to  old  ones,  all  of  which  brought  large 
sums  to  his  treasury.  At  one  assembly  of  the  Common  Hall, 
^100,000  was  voted  to  King  Charles  I.  Similarly  laige  sums 
were  paid  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  afterwards  to  King 
ChariesIL 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  City  charters  in  1684,  the  n'"' 
Livery  companies  of  London  voluntarily  made  submission  to  1604. 
the  king,  and  received  new  charters  confirming  the  Royal 
control  But  William  III.  was  persuaded  that  this  voluntary 
cession  of  the  old  charters  was  a  tyrannous  act  of  the  late  kin^ 
and  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  an  influential  body 
of  men,  he  willingly  re-granted  the  old  charters.  When  the 
report  of  the  Guilds  Commission  is  published,  a  new  governing 
authority  will  be  able  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  concerned 
with  these  oxnpanies  in  the  fiiture.  At  present  the  Ci^  guilds 
ham  '"■'"'"I"'  Ainctioiu,  and  are  part  of  a  municipal  body  ; 
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and  possibly  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  &n  income  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum  may  be  lightly 
available  for  municipal  or  trade  puqx>ses. 
:buters  of  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has  no  governing 
ilondon.  charter,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  most  other  andent 
English  Corporations.  There  are,  however,  something  like 
1 20  separate  charters,  which  are  supposed  still  to  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  vital  force,  and  which  were  granted  to  the 
City  by  various  English  sovereigns,  commencing  with  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  and  ending  with  King  George  II.  These 
charters  may  be  regarded  as  the  title-deeds  of  the  Corporation, 
but  they  have  never  received  authorised  interpretation.  Thar 
language  is  often  vague,  archaic,  and  conflicting.  They  were 
granted  in  respect  to  a  state  of  circumstances  which  has  no 
modem  parallel,  and  the  extent  of  the  privileges  they  were 
supposed  to  confer  was  generally  measured  by  the  extent  of  the 
consideration  with  which  a  powerful  Corporation  was  able  to 
tempt  a  needy  monarch.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  some 
of  these  charters,  and  the  still  greater  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
subsequent  charters  repeal  or  affect  former  chartere  with  which 
they  conflict,  has  not,  however,  proved  a  matter  of  difiiculty  to 
the  rulers  of  the  City.  Under  the  shelter  of  ancient  prerc^- 
tives  of  undefinable  extent,  and  of  customs  ripened  by  long 
prescription,  or  certified  ore  taiut  by  the  mouth  of  the  Recorder, 
the  City  have  advanced  claims  of  the  most  extensive  character, 
and  some  which  have  been  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  In  coming,  however,  to  deal  by  an  Act  I 
of  Parliament  with  the  question  of  an  extended  London 
government,  we  need  not  fear  any  suggestion  on  behalf  of  , 
the  existing  Corporation  that  charters  or  customs  cannot  be 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  The  doctrine  that  Royal 
charters  cannot  be  abrogated  except  by  other  Royal  cbartos  ' 
was  long  held  in  the  City  of  London ;  but  the  assertion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Co^ 
porations  Act,  1835,  that  the  Aa  "suspended  all  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  assumed  for  Parliament  a  right  to  supersede 
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chaiterB,"  undoubtedly  expresses  the  true  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  to  the  charters  as  they  now  exist,  Meihod  oi 
their  nndefinable  character  and  extent,  and  their  question-  with 
able  validity,  the  best  course  to  pursue  with  respect  to  them  Charters. 
is  formally  to  repeal  them  all,  and,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
constituting  a  new  Corporation,  to  re-enact  in  clear  terms 
such  charters  as  are  applicable  to  existing  circumstances 
and  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  community.  There 
would  be  no  injustice  in  claiming  for  the  whole  metropolis  the 
benefit  of  these  ancient  charters  whose  advantages  are  now 
obtained  for  the  City  alone.  Not  merely  would  it  be  in  exact 
accord  with  the  principle  and  precedent  of  1835,  but  an 
examination  of  the  terms  on  which  many  of  them  were 
granted  conclusively  shows  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  metropolis.  The  r^hts  of  holding  lands 
in  mortmain  were  rights  granted  to  the  entire  capital,  and 
much  of  the  property  held  now  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
first  came  into  their  hands  under  charters  given  to  the  City 
when  all  the  inhabitants  were  within  the  walls. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  and  legal  LegiU 
bearing  of  existing  City  charters,  many  questions  of  considerable  charters. 
nicety  might  arise.  Down  to  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  it 
was  the  custom  of  City  authorities  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
any  newly-crowned  monarch,  and  in  the  humblest  language  to 
solicit  a  rc-giant  of  their  charters.  Since  that  time  an  entirely 
new  doctrine  has  been  advanced,  to  the  effect  that  a  re-grant  by 
each  successive  sovereign,  which  was  the  preceding  custom,  was 
no  longer  necessary.  In  that  complete  settlement  of  the  cus- 
tomary and  written  law  of  the  City  which  was  made  in  1319, 
when  King  Edward  II.,  after  certain  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions, confirmed  articles  for  peqietual  observation  in  the  City, 
the  kii^  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  power  limited  and 
defined  the  privil^es  of  the  City,  and  confirmed  them  to  be 
peipetually  observed  in  the  City  and  in  the  suburbs.    These 
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suljiirls   t>i  dav  n.r<v  ri^huv  c!ai;n   to  cn'ov  all   the  privileges  _ 
which  have  arisen  under  that  charter,  if  its  validity  stili  remains. 
But  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  validity  of  the  chartovBEE: 
we  not  only  find  that  it  was  the  custom  of  each  sovereign 
re-grant  the  charters  of  his  predecessors,  but  that  succ< 
sovereigns  claimed  the  right  to  modify  the  grants  of  their 
decessors. 
Confirma-         The  first  charter  of  King  Edward  III.  appears  to 
oJ^yi^^     down  the  principle  upon  which  succeeding  sovereigns 

After  enumerating  and  re-granting  many  City  charters,  the  kinSi  ' 
granted  that,  "  for  the  allowance  of  their  charters,  one  wxiCffl 
should  suffice  in  each  reign.''  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  writ  V 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  very  charter  was  ''  in  s 
consideration  of  the  good  services  which  the  citizens  had  ^ 
rendered  to  the  kmg  and  his  progenitors ;"  neither  does  it  in  fc 
this  case  appear  to  have  been  granted  merely  as  a  matter  of  m 
pure  prerogative,  for  we  learn  that  it  was  by  the  assent  of  the  ± 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  communitas  of  the  leahn  ^ 
then  assembled  in  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Many  of  the  jj 
subsequent  charters  granted  by  succeeding  kings  were  simply  \^ 
impeximm  charters,  reciting  and  confirming  preceding  grants,  ;( 
but  doing  it  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  upon  the  ^ 
petition  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Sometimes,  as  notably  by  ;^ 
King  Henry  VII.,  a  large  sum  was  demanded  from  the  City  \ 
before  their  charters  were  confirmed  to  them.  \ 

t^Quo  Inspcximus  charters  were  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  and  j 

^f^2^'  King  Charles  II.,  and  the  last  of  these,  granted  in  1663,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  civic  charters.  It 
evidently  contemplates  the  advantage  of  the  whole  capital  city 
and  suburbs.  But  according  to  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  in  tb^ 
well-known  Quo  warranto  case  in  35  Charles  II.,  the  charten  i 
of  the  City  were  forfeited.  The  alleged  grounds  of  forfeituve 
included  inter  alia  the  establishment  of  tolls  on  markets  xe* 
built  after  the  Fire,  "  whereby  they  scandalised  the  king^ 
government  and  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects."    The  luh 
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t  of  ihe  old  charters,  that  the  City's  rights  should  continue, 
rightly  used,  or  abused,  or  not  used  at  all,  does  not 
m  to  have  stood  them  in  much  stead.  Not  long  after  the 
rdture  of  their  charters,  the  City  might  be  found  on  their 
Ma  at  Windsor,  confessing  their  faults  and  acknowledging 
;  Justice  of  their  sentence  ;  but  there  was  no  re-grant  of  the 
ty  charters  in  this  king's  reign,  nor  any  re-grant  by  King 
Indeed,  the  latter  monarch  did  not  offer  any  until 
lie  learnt  of  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange. 
fc  The  City  exacted  terms  from  William  of  Orange,  and  these  aty  Ch« 
Itoms  are  embodied  in  the  statute  a  William  and  Mary,  sess.  i,  k^uI)'^ 
&.  8.  The  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  place  the  City  in  the 
^joyment  of  its  charters  and  rights  as  enjoyed  before  the 
Quo  toarratUe.  It  amounts  to  a  legislative  repeal  of  the  fbr- 
citure,  and  the  establishment  of  the  status  quo  ante,  but  it 
teither  affects,  nor  attempts  to  affect,  the  validity  of  the 
diaiters,  or  the  necessity  for  their  being  re-granted  in  each 
vcceeding  reign.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  re-grant  in  each 
irign  is  to-day  essential  to  their  validity,  and  that  tbey  have 
low  lapsed,  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  position  would  be 
I  difficult  process,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is  probably  removed 
ly  the  imminence  of  a  complete  reform.  When  the  rights 
^Isimcd  by  the  City  under  its  ancient  charters  have  been  con- 
tested they  have  always  refused  to  disclose  them,  and  by  a 
itanding  order  of  the  Common  Council  the  officers  of  that 
body  are  precluded  from  showing  the  books  or  records  to  other 
Iban  members  of  the  Corporation  without  express  license.  The 
Commissioners  of  1854  suggested  the  issue  by  the  Crown  of 
one  comprehensive  charter,  incorporating  all  that  was  useful  in 
frfitfifg  charters  and  repealing  the  old  ones.  The  customs  of 
&e  Cky  should  also,  in  their  opinion,  be  included  in  the  new 
dMiter.  In  addition  to  Koyal  charters,  the  City  constitution 
aod  rights  are,  of  course,  affected  by  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  but 
dn  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council  claim 
to  have  the  power  of  modifyin^r  the  constituUon  oE  the  CVc;)  \v) 
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ordinances  and  acts,  and  the  customs  and  bye-laws  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  also  alleged  to  have  in  cert^  cases  the  force  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  constituted  by  die 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855.  Before  the  pasang 
'  of  this  Act  the  inhabited  metropolitan  area,  outside  the  City  of 
London,  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  almost  indescribable.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  had  long  since  withdrawn  from  any  effort 
to  govern  the  suburbs  around  it,  and  the  attempts  of  the  ]tMr 
Tudor  and  earlier  Stuart  sovereigns  to  restrict  the  capital  within 
the  City  walls  were  not  repeated  by  any  sovereigns  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  prohibited  the  erection  of  - 
more  buildings,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  a  multitude  would 
become  ungovernable,  and  too  great  "to  serve  God  and  to 
obey  Her  Majesty."  But  the  metropolis  continued  to  grow, 
and  beyond  taking  in  some  immediately  outlying  districts  now 
known  as  Farringdon  Without,  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  so  on, 
the  City  exerdsed  no  control  over  it,  and  the  outer  districts 
were  delivered  over  to  such  control  as  the  parochial  organi- 
sations could  supply.  The  parishes  were  brought  into  inter- 
communication in  the  making  of  mortality  returns,  and  sub- 
sequently for  sewerage  purposes,  but  otherwise  large  districts 
had  separate  local  government,  varying  infinitely  in  character ;  : 
and  under  many  public,  and  more  than  250  local,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  at  least  300  different  bodies,  with  a  membership  of 
10,000  persons,  carried  out  what  there  was  of  local  government  ' 
in  London.  Boards  of  commissioners  controlled  streets  and 
houses  under  Acts  of  Parliament  of  their  own ;  surveyors  and 
officers  under  building  acts  were  appointed  by  magistrates 
and  other  persons  over  whom  there  was  no  popular  control ; 
and  whilst  some  parts  of  the  town  lived  under  what  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall  termed  "  the  most  extraordinary  state  of  local 
management  that  ever  existed  in  any  country,"  there  were 
other  parts  of  the  town  absolutely  without  any  local  govern- 
ment whatevCT 
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iDto  this  chaos  the   Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  MciropoUi 
brought  some  sort  of  order.     It  constituted  the  Metropolitan  ineD?lct 
Board  as  the  central  authority  for  drainage  and  some  other  ''^s- 
purposes,  and,  proceeding  upon  parochial  lines,  provided  foi  the 
establishment  of  what  are  now  known  as  vestries  and  district 
boards  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  composed  of  45  Comijiu^ 
tnembers  in  addition  to  a  paid  chairman.  The  members  are  q^^' 
elected  for  three  yeais  ;  one-third  retiring  every  year.  There  is 
no  approach  to  equality  in  the  area,  the  population,  or  the 
rateable  value  of  the  districts  by  which  the  members  are 
dected.  If  they  were  equally  divided  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolitan  district,  each  member  of  the  Board  would 
have  a  constituency  of  some  80,000  people,  representing  a 
rateable  value  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling. 

The  total  area  ofthe  metropolis  is  75,490  acres.  TheHolbom 
District  Board  and  the  Strand  District  Board  each  controls  167 
acres,  whilst  Wandsworth  District  Board  has  11,488.  The  popu- 
lation of  Wandsworth  is  also  several  times  larger  than  either  of 
the  smaller  districts,  but  each  of  them  sends  one  member  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  discrepancies  in  the  rateable  value 
are  atill  more  remarkable.  Whilst  Woolwich,  with  a  rateable 
value  of  ;^i  16,980,  and  St  George' si  n-the-£ast,  with  a  rateable 
value  of  ;£  199,337,  send  one  member  each,  Kensington,  with 
a  rateable  value  of  ;£i,648,i87,  and  Wandsworth,  with  a 
I  rateable  value  of  ;^i, 183,178,  also  send  only  one  member 
each.  There  is,  therefore,  no  sort  of  unity,  equality,  or  system 
ia  the  representation  at  the  existing  Board. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  sends  three  members ;  Bepreseiv- 
the  six  larger  vestries  send  two  each ;  seventeen  other  ^gj^jj 
vestries  send  one  each ;  and  the  remaining  thirteen  are 
elected  by  district  boards,  a  district  board  being  an  associai- 
tion  of  two  or  more  vestries  for  administrative  purposes. 
Id  the  case  of  Flumstead  and  Lewisham  (which  are  joined 
for  electoral  purposes)  there  are,  for  example,  seven  vestries 
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and  as  the  only  direct  popular  election  is  to  these  vestries, 
it  will  be   seen  that  many  yeais  might  elapse   before  the 
seat  of  a  member  at  the  Board  could  be  in  any  way  affected 
by  popular  feeling. 
;^«?  The  chief  duty  imposed  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  the 

BoMd.  MetrbpoHs  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  was  the  control  of 
the  system  of  main  sewers  throughout  London.  The  authority 
previously  exercised  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewere  was  vested  in  then, 
and  within  three  years  from  their  constitution  they  undertook 
an  extensive  system  of  drainage  which  now  carries  the  sewage 
Irom  both  sides  of  the  river  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area  down  to  Barking  and  Crossness.  At  the 
time  when  the  Metropolitan  Board  undertook  the  work,  London 
drained  directly  into  the  river.  The  sewage  system  has  now 
been  so  far  completed  that  the  metropolitan  area  is  supposed 
to  be  free  from  sewage  outlets.  Down  to  the  month  of 
December,  1880,  the  Board  had  expended  on  main  drainage 
and  main  sewers,  ^£^5,625,969.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  consider  that  the  river  near  the  present  sewage  outfalls 
is  being  injured  by  banks  of  mud  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
sewage  deposit  The  Board  of  Works  have  contested  this 
proposition,  and  an  enormously  expensive  arbitration,  extend- 
ing over  five  months,  was  the  result  If  there  had  been  any 
unity  of  work  between  the  two  boards  this  would  have  been 
saved, 
^lug*  The  arterial  drainage  system  of  London,  extending  over 

dernew  Something  like  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of  area, 
^V*^  and  accommodating  more  than  four  millions  of  people,  must  in 
any  event  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority.  The  cmi- 
stmction  of  the  minor  connecting  drains  which  join  the  arterial 
drains  to  the  houses  is  now  made  by  the  vestries  and  district 
boards.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  same  authority  which 
controls  the  main  drainage  should  also  undertake  the  making 
and  inspection  of  the  minor  drunage,  including  drainage  under 
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all  setr  houses.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
thousands  of  London  houses  simply  drain  into  the  sub-toiL 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  six  per  cent  of  the  houses 
recently  inspected  by  a  sanitary  association,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  even  in  lai^e  houses  at  the 
west  end  of  London.  Under  a  properly  organised  municipal 
system  no  bouse  should  be  used  as  adwelling  until  a  certificate, 
orothcT  evidence,  had  been  obtained  of  its  sanitary  condition  in 
Ms  matter  of  drainage. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  exercises  a  control  over  River  Eb^ 
the  embankment  of  the  river,  over  the  prevention  of  Thames  and  Ftooi 
floods,  and  over  many  of  the  bridges.    The  embankment  of  ''reraitid 
the  river  has  been  done  under  various  acts  of  parliament  at  a 
total  cost  of  ^^4,388, 1 86.     It  is  a  work  which  reflects  much 
credit  upon  those  who  have  carried  it  out    The  Board  are 
ftlso  empowered,  under  the  Thames  River  Prevention  of  Floods 
Act,  1879,  to  take  measures  for  having  the  walls  and  banks  of 
the  river  raised  so  as  to  prevent  overflow  in  flood-time.    They 
have  prepared  plans  of  forty-one  miles  of  river  frontage,  and 
are  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  work  in  sections. 

The  Legislature  have  recently  empowered  the  Board  of  Bridget. 
Works  to  free  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  Waterloo  Bridge 
was  purchased  for  ^475,000,  and  Charing  Cross  foot-bridge  for 
;£98,540.  These  bridges  were  freed  in  r878.  Lambeth 
Bridge  was  purchased  for  ;^36,049,  Vauxhall  Bridge  for 
jC'SSi'iOi  Chelsea  Bridge  for  ;£7S,ooo,  Albert  Suspension 
Bridge  and  Battersea  Bridge  together  for  ;^i  70,305.  These 
bridges  were  freed  in  1879.  Wandsworth  Bridge  was  pur- 
chased for  ;^53,76i.  Putney  Bridge  for  ^^58,000,  Hammer- 
smith Bridge  for  ^^112,500,  and  the  bridge  over  Deptford 
Creek  for  ^44,800.  These  bridges  were  freed  in  1880. 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge,  and  London  Bridge  are 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Since 
acquiring  the  bridges  for  the  public,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
has  e:q>ended  considerable  sums  in  putting  them  into  repair ; 
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and  they  propose  at  great  cost  to  rebuild  Putney  and  Bsttersea 
bridges.  Soulhwark  Bridge  was  recently  purchased  and  freed 
by  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  money  was  raised  on  the 
security  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates.  Black&iars  Bridge  hu 
been  recently  rebuilt  with  money  borrowed  on  the  same 
security.  The  rebuilding  of  one  and  the  purchase  of  the  other 
were  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1863  and  1S67. 
«•.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  central  authority  can  well  luider- 

,,  take  the  various  functions  in  connection  with  the  river  Thames' 
f*"  now  discharged  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  City 
fon.  Corporation.  The  bridges  over  the  river  can  be  usefully 
placed  under  a  single  control,  and  the  income  arising  from  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  (upon  which  the  building  of  London 
Bridge  was  originally  charged)  can  be  allocated  as  far  as  they 
will  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges  and  the  redemption 
of  the  debt  upon  them.  The  maintenance  of  the  river  embank- 
ments and  the  work  yet  to  be  done  under  the  Floods 
Prevention  Act  may  be  also  taken  over  without  exciting 
needless  friction.  The  central  authority  would  then,  through 
its  representatives  on  the  Thames  Conser\ancy  Board,  control 
the  traffic,  and  the  locks,  weirs,  piers,  nnd  wharves  on  the  river, 
together  with  the  means  for  its  purification ;  and  would  control 
directly  its  bridges,  embankments,  and  walls.  It  would  also 
control  the  supply  of  water  from  the  river  for  such  purposes  of 
Street- watering,  sewer-flushing,  or  domestic  use,  as  it  thought 
fit  The  conflict  of  jurisdictions  would  disappear,  and  the 
utmost  possible  purity  of  the  stream  be  guaranteed,  even 
though  we  could  perhaps  hardly  expect  to  find  a  modem 
diplomatist  following  the  precedent  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  dilating  on  the  "  nobility  of  the 
river  and  the  beauty  of  its  hundreds  of  swans," 

The  Board    has    carried   out    large    metropolitan    street 

"^    improvements  under  various  acts  of  parliament  passed  for  the 

purpose.     The  total  expenditure  for  these  improvements  h«s 
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f  amounted  tO;^6,7i6,487.  XTnder  these  acts  Gamck  Street, 
i  SouthwaA  Street,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  Northumberland 
(  Avenue  may  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of  streets  made ;  and 
tbe  removal  of  Middle  Kow,  Holbom,  and  the  widening  of 
Kensington  High  Street  may  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of 
the  other  class  of  street  improvements.  Some  minor  street 
improvements  are  abo  carried  out  by  the  vestries  and  district 
boards.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  expenditure  of 
such  enormous  sums  of  public  money  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
df  a  body  of  persons  directly  elected  by,  and  responsible  to, 
I     the  ratepayers  who  provide  the  money. 

In  this  matter  of  street  improvements  the  principle  has  been  Sinwi 
accepted  that  the  widening  of  an  old  thoroughfare,  or  the  nlen^s 
construction  of  a  new  one,  is  a  matter  sufficiently  affecting  "^'5^ 
the  traffic   and  comfort  of   the  whole   town  to    be   rightly  potatioo. 
chargeable  on  rates  levied  upon  the  whole  area.     This  prin- 
ciple will  not  now  be  departed  from.    Such  central  authority 
ought  also  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  minor  street  im- 
provements now  undertaken  by  vestries  and  district  boards, 
and  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.     With  a 
few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  new  streets,  a  district  in  which 
'    street  improvements  now  take  place  pays  to  the  Metropolitan 
I   Board  its  full  share  of  the  cost,  and  there  would  therefore 
be   no  injustice  in  adding  to  the  large  Metropolitan  Board 
street  jurisdiction  the  smaller  jurisdiction   now  exercised  by 
,  the  vestries.     Under  the  existing  system  there  is  much  danger 
of  improvements  being  executed  rather  for  local  and  personal 
reasons  than  for  reasons  of  imminent  public  necessity.     This 
.   danger  has  frequently  proved  a  serious  reality,  but  it  would 
I    cease  to  be  a  danger  in  the  hands  of  a  central  representative 
•    authority. 

'^         Under  various  acts  of  parliament,  the  last  of  which  was  P«rki, 
r  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  M.P.,  in  1881,  the  Metropolitan  ^nTo^ 
i    Board  has  been  authorised  to  provide  parks  in  the  metropolis,  5p><:e*- 
I    and  to  acquire  and  control  commons,  gardens,  and  open  spaces. 
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The  cost  of  these  has  beeo  defrayed  out  of  a  rate  levied  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  the   Board  now  controls  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  Finsbury  Park,  Southwaik  Park,  Victoria 
Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  Blackheath,  Leicester  Square,  Claphun 
Common,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  other  commons  and  open 
spaces,  covering  a  total  area  of  1,676  acres.     The  total  cost  of 
the  acquirement  01  these  properties  has  been  under  h^  a 
million  sterling. 
Puki,  Ac,       This  jurisdiction  roust   in  any  event  be   exercised  by  a 
CofMn^*  central  authority,  and  Londoners  may  look  forward  to  the 
ijoD.  time  when  the  other  parks  within  the  metropolitan  area — 

Hyde   Park,    Regent's  Park,   St.   James's   Park,   the   Green 
Park,  and  Battersea  Park,  may  be  placed  under  the  control 
of   a  Ix>ndon  authority.     At  present,   Londoners  have   no 
rights  of  ownei^hip  in  tJiese  open  spaces  in  their  midst;  and 
therefore  the  suggestion  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  they 
ought  to  be  supported  out  of  metropolitan  rather  than  out  of 
imperial  funds,  is  absurd.     So  soon  as  terms  of  purchase  and 
transfer  are  arranged,  Londoners  will  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
undertake  their  charge.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction    ' 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  over  parks  and  open  spaces,  an 
analogous  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Corporation  of  the     I 
City  of  London,  under  which  EppJng  Forest,  Bumham  Beeches,    ; 
and  West  Ham  Park  have  been  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the    I 
inhabitants.    The  control  of  these  open  spaces  may  very  well    | 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  new  central  authority.  ^ 

Fire  In  1866  the  Metropolitan  Board  took  over  the  fire-engine    | 

'^  establishment  of  the  London  fire  insurance  companies,  and  in  ! 
the  following  year  it  took  over  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  3 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire.  Since  these  1 
dates  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  has,  under  the  direction  , 
of  the  Board,  discharged  the  duties  of  extinguishing  fire  and  1 
saving  life.  The  staff  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  is 
exceedingly  small.  For  the  protection  of  3,800,000  people 
from  fire,  and  for  fire  extinction,  there  are  only  employed  485 
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men  all  told.  There  are  fifty-two  fire-engine  stations,  five 
moveable  stations,  117  fire-escape  stations,  four  floating 
■tations,  170  miles  of  telegraph,  six  fire-alarm  circuits,  three 
floating  steam-engines,  thirty-eight  land  steam-engines,  no 
manual  engines,  and  135  fire-escapes.  The  City  of  Paris,  with  , 
half  the  population  of  London,  and  covering  far  less  than  half 
Hs  area,  has  a  fire-brigade  of  1,500  men,  with  fifty  more 
fire-engines  than  there  are  in  London.  St  Petersburg,  with  a 
fifth  of  oui  population,  has  1,149  firemen,  Berlin  has  1,000, 
Hamburg  has  789,  and  Lyons,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
population,  has  a  larger  fire-brigade.  The  system  which  obtains 
in  some  American  towns  is  still  more  elaborate.  When  the 
fire-brigade  is  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  municipal  body, 
the  system  of  fire-extinction  will  receive  developments  at 
jHcsent  scarcely  conceived  of.  As  every  one  knows,  the  first 
half-hour  of  a  fire  is  the  most  important,  and  therefore  the 
means  for  its  extinction  should  be  brought  to  the  spot  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  But  in  London  few  means  of  communication 
with  the  nearest  fire-office  exist,  and  the  communication  is 
generally  a  matter  of  accident.  The  water  has  to  be  supplied 
from  mains  under  the  control  of  independent  private  water 
companies;  no  arrangement  exists  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  turncock,  and  not  one  inhabitant  in  fifty  has  the  least 
cooception  where  he  may  be  found. 

A  Select  Committee  in  1877  reported  that  the  arrangements  liuule- 
ftw  the  extinction  of  fire  in  London,  "  whereby  the  fire  brigade  p^at 
n  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  where  two  separate  syitem. 
police  forces  exist  side  by  side,   and  the  water  supply  is 
MCtionally  fiumished  by  eight  independent  companies,  were 
not  such  as  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  life  and  property; 
and  contrast  unfavourably  with  provincial  systems,  where  the 
fire  brigade,  water  supply,   and   police  are  under  a  single 
udKnity."     The  police  generally  assist  at  the  extinguishing 
«f  fire,  but  they  have  no  control  over  either  fire  brigade  or 
intercompany. 
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*j^f=*»  If  there  were  in  London,  as  in  many  American  cides,  more 

numerous  fixed  points  connected  by  telegraph  with  alt  the 
central  fire  and  police  stations,  the  waste  of  time  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  when  a  central  authority  exists, 
controlling  fire  brigade  and  water  supply,  and  also  the 
civil  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  serious  fires 
in  London  will  be  very  largely  dimioished.  Neither  is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  water  may  be  laid  on  at  high 
pressure,  and  immediately  available  for  the  extinctioD  of 
fire.  Mainly  composed  of  seafaring  men,  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  is  an  admirably  efficient  body,  but  it  is  deficient 
in  numbers,  and,  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  indepen- 
dent authorities,  it  is  deficient  also  in  the  power  of  making 
instantly  available  for  its  purposes  all  the  public  resources 
of  the  town. 
Workof  The   number   of  fires  in   London    in   1880  was   i,87r, 

but  only  363,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  these,  were  serious 
fires.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  33.  In  44  cases  serious 
damage  arose  Irom  the  absence  or  late  supply  of  water 
through  the  lault  of  the  water  companies.  The  amount  of 
water  thrown  by  the  Fire  Brigade  in  1880  was  21,072,739  . 
gallons,  of  which  about  one-half  was  Ukea  from  the  river. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  Fire  Brigade  the  Treasury  contributes 
^10,000  a  year,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies  contribute 
a  sum  equivalent  to  ^£35  for  each  ^t,ooo,ooQ  insured.  This 
latter  contribution  amounted  in  r88o  to  ^£21,464.  The 
remainder  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
metropolis.  The  cost  of  the  Brigade  in  1880  was  ;^88,98o. 
The  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  since  1866  is 
;^j63.878. 
orijdic-  It  has  often  been  contended  by  the  opponents  of  a  unified 

•f .  B.  W.     system  of  London  government  that  a  central  authority  would  be    | 
J**^        imable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  details  of  municipal  govemr 
kcu,  ment,  and  that  local  interests  would  thus  be  neglected.     The 

jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Soard  over 


Sricade. 
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buildings  in  the  metropolis  is  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
the  closest  details  of  municipal  government  being  directed  from 
«  single  centre.     Under  several  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Board 
now  controls  the  height,  cubical  contents,  frontage  line,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  buildings.     It  has  a  control  over 
the  foundations,  so  that  houses  can  no  longer  be  built  on 
tuihealthy  rubbish  which  has  artificially  replaced  valuable  gravel. 
I     It  has  a  control  over  the  materials  used  and  over  the  thickness 
I     of  the  walls.    When  the  houses  are  built,  the  Board  also  con- 
trols the  numbering  and  naming  of  the  streets.     It  does  not 
;     always  do  all  this  work  intelligently,  as  the  recent  re-numbering 
f    of  Oxford  Street  sufficiently  shows,  but  the  fact  that,  from  a 
■ingle  centre,  the  regulation  of  the  character  of  every  building 
and  the  width  of  every  new  street  and  footpath  in  London  is 
effectively  controlled  is  a  practical  argument  in  the  direction  of 
the  possibility  of  stich  an  authority  dealing  with  infinite  detail. 

The  Board  has,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend-  Further 
ment  Act,  1863,  a  veto  over  the  closing  of  any  street  for  repairs  j„rirf^5 
by  a  vestry  or  district  board ;  and  the  control  of  a  central  *'°"- 
'     luthority  ought  to  extend,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  to  the 
making   and    maintenance    of  streets.    Overhanging   eaves, 
porticos,    balconies,    verandahs,    chimney-shafts,   wooden    or 
concrete  buildings  are  also  required  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Board;  and  under  the  Metropolis   Management  Amendment 
Act,  1878,  no  new  theatre  or  music-hall  can  be  opened  in  the 
metropolis  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  Board.    The 
supervision  of  dangerous  structures  was  in  1869  transferred 
to  the  Board  (except  within  the  area  of  the  City).    Since  that 
time  the  Board  has  dealt  with  more  than  30,000  cases,  and  the 
buildings  affected  have  been  either  repaired  or  removed.     No 
less  than  3,933  structures  were  so  dealt  with  in  the  year  1880. 

The  control  over  all  these  matters  is  placed  in  the  bands  of  System  oi 
•urveyors  acting  under  the  architect  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  ContnJ. 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  supervision  London  is  divided  into 
67  distiictt.    In  1879  more  than   ao,ooo  new  buildings  or 
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alterations  to  buildings  were  carried  out  with  the  sanction  of 
these  surveyors.  A  new  central  authority  would  assume  this 
jurisdiction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  present  surveyon  of 
the  Soard,  and  the  surveyors  of  the  City,  would  cany  it  on  u 
efficiently  as  at  present 
uniog  of  Alteration  in  the  names  and  numbers  of  stieets  is  canied 
"*^  out  by  the  vestries  under  the  authority  of  the  Board.  Under 
a  central  authority  the  representatives  of  any  district  would 
have  a  full  opportunity  of  bong  heard,  but  the  final  dednoB 
would  remain  with  the  munidpali^.  In  1880,  197  names  fcr 
new  streets  were  approved  by  the  Board,  97  streets  were 
renamed,  411  street  names  were  abolished,  and  10,173  houiet 
were  re-numbered.  The  whole  of  the  building  and  street 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  would  be  assumed  by  the  new 
authority.  If  the  Legislature  originally  thought  fit  to  confier 
it  on  a  single  body  when  there  were  local  bodies  in  existence 
able  to  undertake  it,  and  if  such  central  authority  has  done  the 
work  reasonably  well,  notwithstanding  its  inherent  imperfection 
of  constitution,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  now  be  suggested 
that  the  jurisdiction  should  be  divided  amongst  a  series  of 
authorities. 
iDM  In  addition  to  the  matters  already  considered,  the  Metro- 

»i  oTthe  politan  Board  of  Works  possesses  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
'*'^°'j"  a  number  of  subjects  of  less  importance.  Under  an  Act  of  1874 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  carrying  on  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  offensive  trades.  Most  of  the  businessei 
included  in  this  term  have  now  been  removed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1844,  and  with 
respect  to  those  which  remain,  including  soap-boilers,  knackers, 
manure  manufacturers,  blood,  tripe,  and  bone  boilers,  glue- 
makers  and  others,  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  render 
them  as  innocuous  as  possible.  Licenses  for  slaughterhouses 
in  London  are  obtained  from  justices  at  sessions,  but  the 
Board  has  a  locus  itandi  to  oppose  them,  and  the  number  ha* 
been  reduced  in  the  last  seven  years  from  1,419  to  903. 
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Under  the  Explo^ves'  Act  of  1875  the  Board  regulates  the  EipiosiM 
maoiuacture,  conveyance,  storage,  and  sale  of  explosive  sub- 
stances in  the  metropolis.      A  good  deal  of  effective  work  is 
done  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act    The  Board  also  grants 
licenses  in  the  metropolitan  area  outside  the  City  for  the 
keefnng  and  sale  of  petroleum.     More  than  two  thousand  Petroleum. 
tnch  licenses  are  now  current.     Under  the  provisions  of  an 
nder  of   the  Privy  Council,  published   under  the  poweis 
confened  by  section  34  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,    187S,    the  Board  has  for    two  years    past    exercised  Otizj 
contiol   over   the    trades    of    cowkeepers    and    railkseners,  &J,         ' 

,  inspecting  and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing, 
draiiug^  and  water-supply  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds.  More 
than  ten  thousand  inspections  and  reports  upon  cow-sheds,  and 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inspections  and  reports  upon 
dairies,  were  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  in  1880. 

k  There  are  at  present  in  London  about  j,ooo  licensed 
cow-sheds,  and  7,000  dairies.     Under  the  Contagious  Diseases 

I     (Animals)  Act,  1878,  the  Board  is  also  the  metropolitan  local 

^   authority  outside  the  City  of  London.     Under  this  jurisdiction  DIiemm  c 

'  378  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  were  slaughtered 
in  the  year  1880.  The  Board  also  dealt  with  626  animals 
affected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease,  most  of  which  however 
recovered.  Ten  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  of  swine  neces- 
sitated  the  slaughter  of  more  than   100   of  these  animals. 

f  The  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Board  in  iSSs  reported  1,806 
cases  of  glanders  and  farcy  in  horses.  In  1,758  of  these  cases 
the  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the  owners  under  notices 
served  by  the  Board,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  either  slaughtered  by  the  Board's  officers  or  died.  The 
Board  also  insisted  upon  precautions  in  the  case  of  the  dairy 

,  and  cattle  shows  held  during  the  year.  The  sum  of  ;^7,403 
was  expended  in  carrybg  out  these  regulations  as  to  diseased 
animals,  most  of  the  expenditure  beiitg  in  the  payment  of  the 
coiiq>enBatioiu  provided  by  the  Act    Id  1873  the  Board  was 
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lohat        constituted  the  local  authority  for  the  inspection  of  houses 
Pntedicm.  where  infants  are  received  to  be  nursed  for  hire.     During  the 
year  1880  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  resulted  in  341 
inspections,  and  the  number   of  registered   houses    is  now 
twenty-three. 
Minor  J u-        With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  various  minor  juris- 
undMnew  dictions  just  considered,  the   Board  is   the  local  authority 
Corpora-     {qj   (he  wholc  metropolitan  area,  with  the    exception  of  the 
square  mile  governed  by  the  City  of  London.     It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  through  its  Remem- 
brancer,  to    oppose    the    Metropolitan    Board    having    any 
authority  within  the  limits  of  the  City.     So  iar  as  independent 
exterior  judgment  can  be  formed,  the  Board  has  discharged  its 
duties  in  the  matter  of  these  minor  jurisdictions  with  credit  to 
itself  and  with  advantage  to  the  community.     They  are  all  of 
them  matters  which   may  most  usefully  remain   under  the 
control  of  a  central  authority.     Such  central  authority  would 
take  over  the  existing  staff  of  inspectors  and  continue  the 
work  of  the  Board.     There  is  no  atgument,  except  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  by  which  the  continued  separation  for  these 
purposes  of  a  small  area  in  the  centre  of  London  can  be 
defended,  and  it  is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  the 
action  of  a  central  authority  should  be  complete  and  miiform 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 
Aniians'  Under  the-Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  of  1875 

the  Board  was  appointed  the  local  authority  for  the  Metropolis 
outside  the  city  of  London.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
official  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board  by  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  different  districts  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  various  areas  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Upon  these 
representations  the  Board  has  taken  action  in  fourteen  cases, 
and  prepared  schemes  which  have  received  the  approval  of 
Parliament  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  further  repre- 
sentations, as  to  which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  Great 
difficuldes  have  aiisen  in  the  working  of  the  Act,  the  procedure 
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of  which  is  found  to  be  both  dilatory  and  costly.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  scale  upon  which  compensation  has  been  awarded 
in  the  case  of  houses  that  are  removed,  has  been  such  as  to 
render  the  working  of  the  Act  attended  with  great  loss.  Already 
the  difference  between  the  cost  incurred  and  the  monies  re- 
ceived for  cleared  sites  amounts  to  about  three-quatteis  of  a 
millioQ  sterling.  The  Board  has,  therefore,  ceased  to  proceed 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  in  18S0  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Acts  contain  no  provision  for  the  re-housing  of 
the  dispossessed  poor,  and  their  working  has  in  this  respect 
also  been  attended  by  much  hardship. 

The  question  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  poor  dis-  Accom- 
possessed  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  ^^^""' 
Parliament,  is  considered  in  the  Streets  Improvement  Act  of  poswsm'J 
1877,  and  under  the  33rd  section  of  that  Act  the  Soard  is 
required  to  ascertain  that  sufficient  accommodation  exists  for 
dispossessed  artizans  when   the  number    exceeds    15.     The 
Board  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  repeal  this  clause  in 
1881,  alle^ng  that  it  rendered  the  Act  unworkable.    The 
Board  has  in  consequence  abandoned  some  of  its  schemes 
for  street  improvements.     This  may  be  a  loss  for  the  time, 
bnt  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Corporation,  where  the  interests 
of  the  artizan   poor  would  be  adequately  represented,  the 
whole  question  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  fullest  possible 
discussion. 

The  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  London  poor  is  one  of  the  Cin  Fund 
ntmost  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  partly  because  London 
of  the  increased  value  of  sites  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  ^°°'- 
and  partly  because  of  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  in  clearing  vast  areas  covered  by  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  whereby  the  City  is  almost  denuded  of  aitizan  popula- 
don.   Many  of  the  City  parishes  contain  no  poor,  and  enormous 
fiiDds  left  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  residing  within  them  are 
sow  otherwise  appropriated.    The  funds  left  for  local  distribu- 
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tion  were  bequeathed  at  a  period  when  the  capital  was  contaii 
within  the  walls,  and  every  City  parish  had  its  adequate  com] 
ment  of  rich  and  poor.  In  the  hands  of  Cityguilds,  City  parist 
and  other  public  bodies,  these  funds  have  increased  in  va 
with  the  increase  of  the  value  of  City  lands,  until  they  now  amoi 
to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  ] 
the  inhabitant  poor  of  City  parishes,  who  would  be  entitled 
share  in  them,  have  been  driven  out  to  the  east  and  to  the  w< 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  no  longer  receive  any  of  i 
benefits  intended  for  them.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  n 
Corporation  will  be  to  examine  into  this  question,  and  to  ded 
in  what  manner  funds  available  for  the  education  or  assistai 
of  the  poor  can  be  best  utilised. 
tro-  Discharging  under  g8  Acts  of  Parliament  fiinctions. 

1^".  enormous  in  their  extent  and  so  varied  in  their  character 
*|j*^  *■'  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  45  members  of  the  Metropolil 
Board  of  Works  must  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  I 
pubUc  service,  if  they  are  to  exercise  any  sort  of  intelligi 
control  During  the  year  1880  there  were  363  mectii^ 
the  Board  and  of  its  committees.  The  work  of  the  Board 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  nine  standing  committees, 
which  one,  the  Bridges'  Committee,  was  first  constituted 
1880. 
inrcipal  The  averse  attendance  at  the  43  Friday  meetings  of 

B^'id!  Board  has  been  36.  And  if  anything  like  the  same  proport 
obtains  with  respect  to  the  committees,  each  member  must, 
an  average,  have  been  present  at  the  Board  at  least  three  d 
a  week.  The  members  come  from  every  point  of  the  mei 
politan  compass  to  discharge  municipal  functions  which  rece 
very  little  public  recognition,  which  are  entirely  unreraunerat 
and  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  vast  majority 
Londoners.  The  debates  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  seld 
fully  reported  ;  their  action,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  in  matt 
affecting  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  are  rarely  1 
object  of  public  discussion,  and  never  of  effective  criticisno. 
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seat  at  the  board  is  regarded  as  an  estate  for  life,  and  only  in 
rare  instances  does  a  member  fail  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
vestfy  that  originally  elected  him.  Having  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  life,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  similar  instance 
of  municipal  palriotism  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

After  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  constituted  in  1856,  the  RM«ble 
rateable  value  of  the  Metropolis  was  ;^ii, 383,663.     In  the  MctroiioU 
twenty-five  years  which  have  since  elapsed  it  has  risen  to  a 
lum  of  ;f27>847,87S.      The  chief  sources   of  the    Board's 
income  consist  of  loans,   rates,  and  receipts  from  the  coal 
and  wine  dues.     There  are  also  receipts  from  various  sales  of 
old  materials,  from  interest  on  monies  lent  to  other  local 
bodies  in  London,  and  from  rents  and  fees.     The  total  liabili- 
ties of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year   1880  amounted  to 
;^i8,a53,536.      Of  this  sum  ^^3,345,263   represented  loans  Loan 
advanced  toother  local  authorities  in  London,  and  ;^  2,876,41 9  of'soinl 
represented  the  estimated  value  of  surplus  land  and  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  leaving  a  net  liability  of  rather  more 
than  twelve  millions  sterling.      The  amount  of  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  Stock  issued  at  the  same  date  was  ;^t  6,407,669. 
The  loans  to  local  authorities  include  the  various   Vestries, 
District  Boards,  Guardians,  Burial  Boards,  Commissioners  for 
Baths,  and  Managers  for  School  and  Sick  Asylum   Districts. 
It  includes  also  ^£826,097  lent  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums' 
Board,  and  ^571,600  lent  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

The  loans  to  various  local  authorities  are  made  under  the  Loojj'au. 
provisions  of  a  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  U>o"'ie»- 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  consent  of  the  Treasury  is  given 
to  each  such  loan,  and  also  to  all  loans  raised  by  the  Board 
for  its  own  purposes.  An  estimate  is  prepared  each  year  by 
the  Board,  and  incorporated  in  a  money  bill,  which  is  after- 
wards introduced  and  carried  by  the  Govcrnmcnl  of  the  daj-. 
Thus  Parliament  has  the  control  over  all  loans  raised  in  London. 
Except,  however,  so  far  as  the  preliminary  examination  by  the 
Treasuiy  may  extend,  this  control  is  exercised  in  a  very  perfunc- 
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tory  manner,  and  the  Board  of  Works' Money  Bill  generally  puses 
without  much  criticism  or  notice.  The  borrowing  of  nullions 
of  money  on  the  security  of  London  rates  is  a  matter  therefore 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Works,  but  a  matter 
over  which  the  ratepayers  have  no  control,  and  of  which  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Public  criticism  in  London  is  unknown 
and  impossible.  Loans  are  granted  to  local  authorities  for 
purposes  of  capital  expenditure  upon  street  improvements,  new 
buildings,  purchase  of  land,  and  sewerage  works.  Large  sums 
are  also  now  borrowed  for  wood  and  granite  paving.  It  is  true 
that  where  money  is  borrowed  for  such  temporary  purposes  as 
paving  it  is  only  lent  for  a  short  time — generally  five  or  seven 
years — but  the  cost  of  this  and  other  matters  ought  probably 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  current  expenditure. 
Meiropoli-  The  capital  expenditure  of  the  Board,  on  its  own  works,  in 
oTp^^'  rSSowas  £j,56o,6yi,  of  which  sum  the  larger  portion  was 
Eipendi-  expended  on  street  improvements  and  bridges.  The  Board 
has  a  power  of  contribution  to  minor  street  improvements 
carried  out  by  Vestries,  and  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City. 
In  1S80,  the  amount  so  contributed  was  ^^53,998,  being  about 
one-half  of  the  sum  expended  Of  other  capital  expenditure 
the  Fire  Brigade  stations  and  plant  absorbed  ;^a6,644.  The 
loans  advanced  to  local  bodies  amounted  to  ^^878,250,  and 
the  Board  repaid  of  loans  ^^436, 533,  Including  these  items, 
the  total  capital  expenditure  in  r88o  was  ;^a, 955,610. 
Current  The  current  expenditure  of  the  Board  amounted  in  1880  to 

Eipendi-  ^885,641.  Of  this  sum  ;^623,3i9  was  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  debt.  This  interest  is  payab!eon;£i6,407,669 
Consolidated  Stock  at  3^  per  cent,  and  ;^r, 845,866  Main 
Drainage  and  other  securities,  including  miscellaneous  loans 
raised  prior  to  the  Loans  Act  of  1869,  making  together  the 
gross  liability  of  the  Board  ;^i8,253,S36.  The  borrowing  of 
the  Board  is  immensely  in  excess  of  its  repayment,  so  that  the 
debt  of  London  is  increasing  rapidly. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Board  to  the  end  of  the  you 
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1880  the  Board  has  applied  in  repayment  of  debt  the  sum  of  '\^^"* 
;fS,oa3,539,  of  which  sum  about  two-thirds  was  direct  pay- 
ment and  the  remainder  accrued  from  conversion  of  the  fonner 
debt  into  Metropolitan  Stock.  The  credit  of  the  Board  in  the 
Honey  Market  has  steadily  increased.  The  price  per  ;£too,^^sJS^' 
of  Metropolitan  Stock  in  November,  1869,  was  ^^94  14s,  rod. 
In  18S0,  it  was  ;^i03  3S-  7d.  So  also  the  increase  of  rateable 
value  has  allowed  of  large  increase  of  expenditure  without 
much  increase  of  rate;  thus  the  rate  levied  in  186S  was 
;f4ii,346,  which  involved  a  charge  of  6 'o9d.  in  the  ;^,  whilst 
in  1881  a  rate  of;^67i,839  only  involved  a  charge  of  5'88d.  in 
the  £,.  Every  penny  of  rate  produces  j£ii6,ooo,  and  every 
additional  ^^100,000  borrowed  involves  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  a  chaise  on  the  rates  of  '045d.  in  the  ;^. 

The  remaining  current  expenditure  of  the  Board,  after  pay-  Net  Cur. 
ment  of  interest  on  loans,  amounted  in  1880  to  ^f  262,322.  Of  pendiiure, 
this  sum  the  Fire  Brigade  absorbed  ;^88,9So.  Sewerage  and 
drunage  expenses,  ^^69,247 ;  Embankments  maintenance, 
;£*3f'77j  Bridges,  ^5,724.  The  establishment  expenses 
amounted  to  ^76,530,  but  only  ;^43,468  of  this  is  charged  to 
current  account. 

The  total  income  of  the  Board,  capital  and  current,  in  1880  Toui  In- 
waa  .i^3i'S7i988,  and  the  total  expenditure  ;^3,84i,262.    The  e 
great  discrepancy  was  supplied  by  a  balance  of  more  than '" 
;£70o,ooo  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     If  we  deduct 
from  the  expenditure  the  sum  of  ;£436,533  repayment  of 
loans,  we  have  an  absolute  expenditure  in  a  single  year  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  or  local  authorities  to  whom  it  lenda  money 
(this   latter  being  capital  expenditure  only)   of  ;^3,404,739. 
This  is  the  revenue  of  a  principality.     It  is  raised  from  or  on 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  by  only  one  of  the 
Boards  that  claim  to  rule  it,  and  that  people  have  no  direct 
representation  on  the  Board,  no  voice  in  the  expenditure,  and 
no  means  of  testing  the  right  or  wise  appropriation  of  so  enor- 
mousafrmd. 
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rBsniss        The  dividing  limits  of  a  parish   are  amongst  the  i 
:>isTRicT  enduring  things  Icnown  to  our  local  life,  and  if  a  reason 
BoAKDs.   satisfactory  means  can  be  found  of  establishing  a  representi 
corporation  without,  in  the  first  instance,  interfering  with  t1 
it  would  tend  to  conciliate  a  most  powerful  opposition.     T 
observations  do  not  apply  to  the  City  of  London,  the  dn 
stances  of  which  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  where  mar 
the  106  parishes  have  been  altogether  obliterated  by  the  ere< 
of  large  buildings,  or  swept  away  by  modem  improvem< 
until  there  often  remains  no  parochial  centre,  nor  eve 
church  or  vestry-room, 
divisions  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  metropolis  outside 

>r  Load"  ^^^  ^s  seventy-eight  Of  these  the  twenty-three  larger  < 
lovern-  were  adopted  as  self-governing  centres  under  the  Metro] 
Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  for  what  may  be  termed  m 
municipal  purposes.  The  remaining  fifty-five  v»'ere  groi 
together,  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to  eight,  as  fifteen  Dis 
Boards.  There  are  thus  thirty-eight  authorities  for  minor  n 
cipal  purposes.  Where  the  government  is  by  a  District  Be 
the  election  is  in  the  first  instance  to  the  vestry,  and  then 
members  of  the  District  Board  are  elected  by  the  vest 
Cases  have  recently  occurred  in  which  people  defeated  on 
popular  election  for  a  vestry  have  been  afterwards  selecte< 
the  vestries  as  members  of  the  District  Boards.  Vestrymei 
elected  for  three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year.  01 
thirty-eight  bodies  thus  ruling  the  outer  metropolis,  the  nui 
of  members  has  been  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  h< 
holders  up  to  the  limit  of  1 20.  This  limit  has  been  reach< 
the  case  of  the  larger  parishes,  and  the  present  membersh 
the  thirty-eight  bodies  aggregates  nearly  3,000.  The  j 
governed  vary  from  162  acres  in  St  James's,  Westminste 
1 1,488  in  Wandsworth.  The  street  mileage  varies  from 
miles  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  to  more  than  100  in  Wj 
worth. 

The  chief  jurisdictions  of  the  vestries  and  District  B4 
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e  in  a  single  group,  and  include  paving,  watering,  cleansing,  ^^'7 
lighting,  and  minor  drainage.     With  the  exception  of  ^jini.  "^ 
all  these  are  concerned  with  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  public  highway.     The  removal  of  dust  in   London  is  a  Dust 
.difficulty  which  has  taxed  these  local  bodies  to  the  utmost.     In  •*'''"""■' 
some  cases  the  vestries  do  the  work  themselves,  and  in  others 
it  is  still  delegated  to  contractors,  who  reap  out  of  it  a  rich 
harvest  of  profit.     Nearly  everywhere  there  is  an  absence  of 
i^ulari^  in  the  times  of  conducting  the  operation,  although  its 
total  cost  cannot  be  set  down  throughout  London  as  much  less 
than  ;^i5o,ooo  a  year.    The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered is  the  method  of  disposal,  as  the  hard  core  now  possesses 
a  fai  less  commercial  value  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  City 
authorities  seem  likely  to  adopt  a  method  which  hps  been  proved 
successful  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  of  purification  by  lire,  the 
whole  material  being  destroyed  in  furnaces.     This  method  of 
procedure  seems  to  leave  a  profit  on  the  operation. 

No  municipal  function  is  more  purely  mechanical  than  the  Dust 
removal  of  dust  It  does  not  even  require  to  be  conducted  under  u^Im 
the  eye  of  an  inspector  or  surveyor.    The  cost  of  the  operation  Cofpor 
at  present  varies  enormously  in  the  hands  of  different  vestries. 
On  the  whole  it  is  probably  as  well  done  in  the  City  of  London 
as  in   any  metropolitan  area.     A  Corporation  governing  the 
whole  metropolis  might,  as  matter  of  the  purest  mechanical  ar- 
rangement, provideVor  the  fortnightly  emptying  of  every  dust-bin 
at  hours  convenient  to  the  inhabitants.     Whether  our  system 
of  dust-bins  is  better  than  American  and  foreign  systems  of 
household  tubs  placed  on  the  causeway  and  emptied  at  night, 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  might  well  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  Public  Works'  Committee  of  a  new  Corporation,  or — if 
the  City  system  were  extended  as  it  now  exists — of  the  new 
Cocunission  of  Sewers. 

The  control  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  vestries  Panni 
and  District  Boards  over  the  paving  watering,  cleansing,  and  ctauu 
lighting  of  London  streets,  has  within  twenty-five  years  com- 
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pletely  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  is 
at  the  present  time  no  large  American  city  which  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  roads  can  be  for  one  moment  compared  with 
London.  But  the  results  have  been  acquired  at  very  uncqusl 
cost,  and  are  by  no  means  of  unvarying  excellence.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  made  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  on  paving, 
watering,  and  cleansing  diSerent  parishes  varied  in  their  ex- 
penditure from  jC3^4  P^r  mile  to  ;£i,aoo  per  mile,  without 
sufficient  difference  of  circumstance  to  justify  it  The  cost 
per  mile  of  watering  ranged  from  jQii  per  mile  in  White- 
chapel,  to  ;^55  per  mile  in  Lewisham;  and  the  cartage  of 
the  water  from  £ig  per  mile  in  Mile  End,  to  ^jo  per  mile 
in  Sl  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  The  cost  of  street  lighting  varied 
ftom  j£^4  per  mile  in  Bethnal  Green,  to  jC''&  per  mile  in 
Marylebone.  Amongst  the  thirty-eight  vestries  no  less  than 
eighteen  different  prices,  varying  from  j£^  los.  to  £$  per 
lamp,  were  paid  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  gas.  In 
any  unified  system  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  this  ex- 
penditure. At  present,  in  all  these  matters  each  vestry  and 
District  Board  enters  into  its  own  contracts. 
'  The  method  of  doing  the  work,  the  places  in  which 
particular  kinds  of  pavement  shall  be  laid,  and  the  amount  ot 
light  to  be  given  in  each  street,  are  all  of  them  matters  of  local 
discussion,  and  of  necessity  turn  not  infrequently  upon  local 
considerarions.  With  such  enormous  variations  in  cost,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  waste  in  some  vestries,  whilst  there  is  parsi- 
mony in  others  j  and  it  also  may  well  happen  that  the  parsimony 
is  developed  in  the  districts  likely  to  suffer  most  from  it.  The 
proper  expenditure  upon  municipal  work  will  probably  be  found 
somewhere  between  the  two  limits. 

With  respect  to  the  paving,  maintenance,  watering,  and 

cleansing  of  a  street,  it  must  be  conceded  that  these  ought 

■  in  any  case  to  be  under  uniform  control    So  &t  as  watering  is 

concerned,  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  operation,  which  might  be 

directed  by  road  inspectors  or  surveyors  responsible  to  central 
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thoritics.  An  uniTonn  and  intelligible  system  would  save  a 
ge  amount  of  pnblic  money,  even  if  the  water  were  paid 
ts  at  present.  But  as  a  new  water  system  would  have 
one  <^  its  essential  points  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
'  poUic  purposes,  the  item  of  cost  would  be  transferred 
the  water  account,  and  its  amount  would  depend  on 
;  cost  at  which  the  Corporation  acquired  a  supply.  In  any 
nt  there  would  be  a  great  saving.  Street  cleansing  is  also 
ncchanical  matter,  which  ought  to  be  systematically  carried 
',  Some  vestries  do  this  work  extremely  well,  and  some 
Jcely  do  it  at  all.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  in 
ODSylvaiiia,  they  regard  a  heavy  shower  as  the  only  proper 
tacf  for  street  cleansing.  Sometimes  very  remarkable 
ferences  may  be  noticed  in  the  same  street  when  it  passes 
ough  two  or  three  local  jurisdictions. 

Street  paving  is  a  matter  which  in  London  requires  much  stmi 
{ineering  and  admin  is  tiative  skill.     Some  of  the   smaller  piaeai  anil 
(tries  discuss  it  without  this  advantage.     The  consequences  ^^j^t* 
■    patent    to    every    citizen.     The   general   result   is   fairly  Uon. 
>d,  especially  in   the  City  of  London   and   one  or  two 
the  West-end  vestries,  but  the  variations  of  price  and  of 
ndple  are  almost  infinite.     Wood,  asphalts,  granite,   and 
icadam  have  each  their  proper  place,  but  they  must  be  used 
h  a  fiill  understandii^  ol  the  traffic  and  circumsUnces  of 
;b  street    The  large  sums  now  being  expended  upon  wood 
rementa  in  London  require  much  more  careful  watching 
a  they  have  yet  received :  and  this  pavement  has  been  laid 
some  streets  eminently  unfit  for  it    Asphalte  makes  an 
:eUent  pavement  where  its  conditions  are  understood.     The 
y  Commission  of  Sewers  seem  yet  unable  to  understand 
.t  it  ought  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean  every  mornings  so 
Lt  it  may  give  secure  foothold.    Granite  is  still  the  best 
xt  material  for  heavy  and  continuous  traffic,  especially 
ere  streets  are  not  on  a  level,  whilst  for  the  ordinary  broad 
Ktrbaa  streets  Macadam   stands   uoapproached.     But  it 
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requires  scientific  laying,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  welded 
together  and  a  crown  given  to  the  road.  The  relaying  of 
a  street  is  a  great  disadvantage,  and  oflen  a  great  loss  to 
the  inhabitants :  it  ought  therefore  to  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  on  what  miners  know  as  the  three-shift  system. 
Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  streets  to  deal  with,  the 
/  municipal  authority  would  have  a  large  number  of  the  most 

competent  men  in  constant  employ.  The  best  engineeriiq 
skill  of  the  day  would  also  be  available  for  the  initiatioQ  and 
superintendence  of  the  work. 
Uniform  ■  The  duration  of  the  life  of  a  well-made  street  varies 
Control,  according  to  the  traffic  upon  it  But  at  present  it  tsiely 
happens  that  the  full  value  of  a  suburban  street  pavement  U 
taken.  Long  before  it  is  worn  out  the  surfiace  is  broken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  relaying  or  altering  either  pipes  or  drains,  and 
constantly  may  be  seen  roads  which  have  been  paved  with 
granite  cubing  on  concrete,  or  Macadam  compacted  with  great 
care  by  stean^-r^illers,  torn  up  again  with  great  toil  and 
difficulty  for  some  subterranean  purpose.  The  waste  of  labonr 
and  money  which  has  accrued  from  this  source  is  enormous. 
It  is  true  the  disturbing  authority  is  supposed  to  replace  the 
street,  but,  as  every  engineer  knows,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  do  so.  The  crown  of  the  road  is  broken,  and  the  whole 
goes  to  pieces  with  great  rapidity.  Without  mentioning  the 
telegraph  lines  under  the  footpath,  there  are  now  four  authoritie) 
with  a  right  to  tear  up  London  streets,  viz. :— The  Metropolitan 
Board,  for  arterial  drainage ;  the  vestries,  for  minor  drainage ; 
the  gas  companies;  and  the  water  companies.  Each  of  these 
authorities  is  practically  irresponsible.  "' 

Surface  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  stib- 

andSub-     yfg^ys   for  pipes    under  streets,   but   such    efforts    have    been 
Street  unsuccessfiil,    mainly  through    the    non-concurrence    of   gas 

"^  companies,  the  insecure  joining  of  whose  pipes  might  do 
less  damage  in  earth  than  in  a  narrow  passage.  Surely 
it  is  not  revolutionary  to  suggest  that  the  whole  municipal 
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action  with  reference  to  a  street  should  be  intelligent 
and  uniform.  Above  and  below  there  should  be  but  one 
authority.  No  street  should  be  relaid  until  it  is  ascertained 
that  no  cause  exists  underneath  which  will  necessitate  its 
disturbance  until  the  surface  is  worn  out.  This  unity  of 
administration  can  best  be  attained  by  placing  all  the 
authorities  in  one  hand.  The  making  of  a  street  is  an 
engineering  operation  to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles, 
and  with  proper  control  could  be  well  managed  through 
London  at  an  enonnous  saving  of  cost,  and  with  a  great 
increase  of  average  efficiency.  But  such  skill  may  be  con- 
stantly wasted  unless  there  is  concurrent  action  between  the 
sui&ce  authority  and  the  subterranean  authorities.  From 
every  point  of  view  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having 
them  the  same.  In  any  event  they  must  be  the  same  as 
regards  final  control.  The  Commissioners  of  1837  recom- 
mended that  paving,  sewage,  and  lighting  should  be  under  one 
authority  in  London. 

The  vestries  have  control  over  vaults,  arches,  and  cellars  Minor 
uoder  streets,  and  this  may  well  be  given  to  the  same  control  as  junsJc- 
the  authority  controlling  the  Buildings'  Acts  and  the  streets.  *"'°*' 
The  same  observations  apply  to  the  control  given  to  vestties 
over  the  erection  of  hoardings,  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  fixing 
of  pumps  and  drinking-fountains,  and  the  cleansing  of  footpaths 
and  crossings.     Few  vestries  discharge  their  statutory  duties  in 
these  matters.     One  or  two  have  sunk  wells  and  fixed  pumps; 
a  few  assist  in  the  supply  of  drinking-fountains,  but  this  is 
usually  left  in  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  society  whose  chief 
expense  is  for  water;  whilst  as  to  the  cleansing  of  footpaths, 
vestries  are  careful  in  winter  to  evade  their  duty,  and  hairy 
the  householders  under  an  old  sbitute  of  King  George  IIL 

Medical  otficers  are  appointed  by  the  vestries  to  report  on  Mediod 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  parishes.    It  is  upon  the  report      "^^ 
of  these  ofiicers  that  the  Board  of  Works  proceeds  under  the 
Artisans  Dwellings  Act     They  present  reports  to  the  vestries 
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on  all  matteis  within  their  province.  Some  tepcms  are 
exhaustive  and  valuable ;  others  are  poor  and  valueless.  Some 
vestries  pay  their  officers  highly,  others  merely  g;ive  them  a 
retaining  fee.  In  this  matter  unity  of  administration  and  pro- 
cedure would  be  of  untold  benefit.  Where  the  sanitation  of 
the  town  is  worst,  the  medical  inspection  is  also  the  feeblest  A 
committee  controlling  matters  of  public  health  would  soon 
reduce  all  to  one  system  and  to  complete  order.  The  same 
observations  apply  in  a  still  more  forcible  d^ree  to  tlie 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  appointed  by  vestries.  The  thec»7 
of  a  witness  before  Mr.  Aryton's  Local  Taxation  Committer 
that  "each  vestryman  is  an  unpaid  sanitary  inspector,"  is, 
unfortunately,  an  unpractical  dream. 
Rata.  The  Vestries  and   District  Boards  are  the  agencies  for    | 

the  collection  of  public  rates.     They  collect  the  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Worics ; 
a  General  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the  School  Board  and  for    i 
their  own  general  purposes;   a  Vestry  Sewers'  rate;   and  a 
Lighting  rate.     The  Poors'  rate  is  sometimes  also  collected  by 
the  Vestry ;  but  the  practice  varies,  according  to  the  provisions    j 
of  many  local  acts.     The  Poors'  rate  includes  the  expenses  of    | 
the  Guardians ;  County  and  Lunatic  charges ;  Police  rate,  and    | 
costs  of  preparing  registers,  jury  lists,  &&     An  extended  Cor-    I 
poration  may  well   consider  the  whole  question  of  London    I 
rating,  but  at  the  outset  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Cor-    | 
poration  settling  the  proportion  of  rate  to  be  paid  by  each 
London  parish,  and  then,  by  order  under  its  conuion  seal, 
requiring  overseers  to  levy  it,  as  many  of  the  Vestries  and 
district  Boards  now  require  the  overseers  of  the  parishes  within 
them  to  levy  their  rate.     The  whole  rate-collecting  machinery 
would  thus  be  adapted  to  the  new  system  without  much 
change. 
i«cat  A  new  council  would  also,  no  doubt,  examine  into  the  very 

auuon.    ^jt]j(^t  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.     On  all     < 
hands  the  present  system  is  admitted  to  be  unfair,  but  It  is     ] 
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by  no  means  easy  to  devise  a  satisfactory  substitute.  In  many 
American  towns  the  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut  by  requiring 
every  citizeD  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  total  amount  of  his 
possessions,  after  paying  his  just  debts.  These  amounts  are 
then  aggr^jated,  and  the  rate  levied  upon  the  whole.  As  the 
amounts  are  published,  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of 
people  who  represent  their  possessions  as  less  than  they  are, 
is  equalled  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  rate  on  a  higher 
representation  than  the  fact.  In  London,  a  man  with  ;^3o,ooo 
in  Consols  may  live  at  ease  in  a  house  at  a  rental  of  ;^ioo 
a  year,  whilst  a  tradesman  who,  after  paying  his  just  debts,  has 
only  £a,t>oQ  capital,  must,  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  rent 
a  shop  at  £ioo  a  year.  These  two  men  pay  the  same  muni- 
cipal rates.  In  Boston  the  capitalist  would  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  tradesman.  Probably  no  such  inquisitorial  system 
would  be  accepted  here,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  deserving 
the  closest  attention  of  an  intelligent  public  body.  London 
rates  i»ess  very  hardly  upon  tradesmen,  and  a  School  Board 
rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  head  of  our  population  works  more  hardships 
bere  than  a  School  rate  averaging  £,1  per  head  in  Boston. 

L  The  Vestries  have   powers   under  the   Baths  and  Wash-  ^<ba  uu 

I      bouses  Act ;  but  they  have  only  been  put  in  force  in  a  few  ho^«i. 

I     |dacea  and  by  a  few  Vestries.     These  institutions  ought  to  be 
provided  all  over  the  Metropolis,  as  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields 

<     and  St  James',  Westminster,  have  shown  us  they  can  be  made 
self-supporting.     The  boon  conferred  by  such  institutions  on 

.    the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  is  incalculable. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Vestries  have  established  mortuaries.     A  Momuric 
recent  grave  scandal  in  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone  has  drawn  ^qq  )^_ 
attention  to  the  condition  in  this  respect  of  that  great  parish.  ^ 
Ambulances  and  disinfecting-chambers  are  also  wanting  to 
many  Vestries.     The  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  Act  is 
very  uneven.     There  are  other  powers,  as  to  bakehouses 
inspection;  powers  under  the  Sanitary  Acts;  powers  as  to 
lod^DffJioiues  and  other  matters,  all  of  which  would  readily 
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fall  into  their  place  in  an  unified  central  system.  The  varied 
benefits  contemplated  by  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  would 
no  longer  be  lost  to  the  districts  most  requiring  them,  and  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  people  would  be  attended  to 
with  a  completeness  and  economy  which  is  not  now  even 
approached, 

f  Under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  the  consent  of  Ae 
Vestries  roust  be  obtained  to  their  constraction,  and  also  dw 

=^  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  When  these  consents  are 
obtained,  promoters  may  proceed  by  way  of  provisional  orden 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  or  by  way  of  a  bill  in  Parliament  simply.  If  a 
responsible  central  authonty  were  created  for  the  whole  of 
London,  the  necessity  for  the  controlling  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  for  going  through  the  process  of  a  private  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  need  no  longer  exist.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  have  formal  Parliamentary  sanction,  but  even  this 
could  be  safely  dispensed  with  when  there  was  a  certainty  that 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  question  would  be  adequately  con- 
sidered by  a  representative  body.  Their  control  would  also 
extend  to  road  locomotives,  and  to  an  examination  of  all 
railway  schemes  affecting  the  metropolis.  The  report  of  the 
Corporation  on  these  would  probably  aflfect  materially  the 
decision  of  Parliament  upon  them,  and  enormously  lighten  its 
labours.  At  present,  if  a  dozen  railway  or  tramway  schemes  are 
presented  to  Parliament,  proposing  to  tear  up  our  streets  and 
demolish  our  houses  on  lines  of  route  selected  by  promoters, 
the  people  of  London  are  practically  unprotected.  No  Par- 
liamentary Committee  can  adequately  judge  of  the  requirements 
of  London  in  these  resiJccts,  but  a  representative  Council  with 
local  assistance  would  do  so. 

There  only  remains  a  series  of  jurisdictions  incident  to 

'  Vestries  as  ecclesiastical  bodies,  miher  than  as  Municipal 
organisarions.  These  functions  may  in  the  first  mstance  be 
well  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  Vestry  until  such 
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ime  as  a  neir  Corporation  may  have  time  to  consider  their 
lerits.  There  are  income  and  expenditure  affecting  churches 
nd  parochial  chanties  which  belong  to  this  class. 

These  varied  fiinctions  are  not  such  as  tempt  the  ambition  Vesiry 
if  the  average  Londoner.  Vestry  elections  were  expected  by  ^^'^''°'" 
be  frsuners  of  the  Act  of  1855  to  be  severely  contested. 
kcasionally  this  is  so,  where  some  special  agitation  has  been 
ifomoted,  but  frequently  the  number  of  persons  electing  is  less 
ban  the  number  to  be  elected,  and  frequently  there  is  no 
ontest  at  oU.  As  a  rule,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
ihabitants  of  the  vestry  area  have  any  knowledge  whatever 
t  to  the  date  of  an  election,  or  as  to  its  results,  or  as  to  the 
lames  ot  the  vestrymen,  or  their  worlc,  or  anything  about  them. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1852,  providing  for  the  Burial 
iitcontinuance — with  certain  exceptions — of  burials  within  the 
utropolitan  area,  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
lurial  Boards  in  Lotxlon,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of 
emeteries.  The  Act  has  been  repeatedly  extended,  and 
irther  powers  given.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
lurial  Boards  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Com- 
nissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  are  the  Burial 
loard  for  the  City,  and  have  under  their  control  an  enormous 
emctery  at  Ilford.  The  Burial  Boards  outside  the  City  have 
cen  generally  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  Sect.  10  of  the 
let  of  185a,  providing  for  the  convening  of  Vcstiy  meetings  to 
leterroine  whether  the  Act  shall  apply  to  the  parish.  Outside 
he  City  there  are  27  Burial  Boards  in  Ix>ndon.  Their  total 
ncome  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1880,  was  ;^43,8i7, 
if  which  the  greater  part  was  supplied  by  burial  fees, 
lut  a  deficiency  of  ;£6,95S  was  charged  on  the  poors'  rate, 
rhe  expenditure  was  jCas.isS-  '^^^  l°^ii  liability  was 
f^i  39,660.  If  the  present  City  Corporation  were  accepted  as 
he  initial  basis  of  a  new  Municipality,  the  committee  which 
ucceeded  to  the  functions  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers  would 
aBome  the  control  now  exercised  by  the  various  Burial  Boaids 
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of  London.    The  Secretary  of  State  possesses  a  power  at  to 
making  regulations  as  to  interments.    These  regulations  aie  of 
the  most  complete  character,  but  when  the  cemetery  system  of 
London  comes  to  be  considered  by  an  intelligent  representative 
body,  a  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  duty  of  a 
Municipal  government  to  its  citizens  is  confined  to  pronding 
well-drained  and  accessible  cemeteries,  and  whether  it  does  not 
also  extend  to  the  pro\-ision  of  facilities  for  rapid  and  economi- 
cal burial.     This  duty  has  been  undertaken  in  Paris  and  tome 
other  cities,  whereby  the  cost  of  performing  this  last  service  to 
humanity  has  been  very  largely  lessened. 
■^'^  ct       ^^  Metropolitan  Local  Management  recrapts  in  the  ytai 
fiiMrds:      1879-80  amounted  to  ^fa, 549,837.     Of  this  sum  there  was 
E^dT' raised  by  rates  ;£i, 796,661,  and  by  loan  ;£7S3.i7fi.    The 
lure,  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows : — Street  control,  including 

paving,  cleansing,  and  watering,  jf  1,339,808;  lighting,  &c. 
;£'347,83o;   sewer^e,  ^^136,335;  repayment  of  loans,  Sec, 
;£339,8z6;    salaries    and    collectors'  poundage,  ;f  136,601; 
Loani.       miscellaneous,  ;^i4o,9ig.    The  outstanding  loans  amounted 

to  ;^2,4i6,S49- 
Audit  of  Thg  Vestry  accounts  are  supposed  to  be  audited,  but 

Accoudu.  the  auditore  are  elected  by  Vestries,  and  are  not  necessarily 
qualified  persons.  Their  functions  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
charged by  a  verification  of  vouchers  for  expenditure.  Tech- 
nically, they  have  under  the  Act  of  1855  a  power  of  surchatge, 
but,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no  power  of  enforcing  it  No 
surchai^e  has  ever  therefore  been  sustained,  and  the  expenditure 
of  funds  levied  by  rates  is  not  always  limited  to  public  purposes- 
One  important  London  district  in  1880  appointed  no  auditor 
at  all. 
Vejiry  The  Vestrics  are  required  to  prepare  yearly  reports  of  their 

proceedings.  Some  prepare  boolcs  as  voluminous  and  com- 
plete as  a  Boston  School  report,  others  are  content  with  a  fev 
pages.  There  is  no  single  matter  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
and  many  are  not  mentioned  at  alL    Comparison  of  work  il 
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therefore  impossible.  Some  Vestries  also  publish,  either  at 
the  back  of  the  late-wamtnts  or  ebewhere,  a  statement  of  the 
addresses  of  parish  ofEccrs,  and  the  situation  of  mortuaties, 
washhouscs,  fire-escape  stations,  and  so  on.  Other  Vestries  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  average  Londoner  has  no  con- 
j  ception  of  what  Municipal  conveniences  exist,  or  wheie  they 
•    may  be  found. 

I         A  provision  is  contained  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage-  Metro- 
I    meat  Act  of  1855  whereby  the  benefits  of  that  Act  may  be  ^^Xn 
I    er.tcnded  to  parishes  adjoining  the  Metropolis  with  not  less  than 
750  inhabitants  rated  to  the  poor.     This  may  be  done  by 
I    Order  in  Council     A  similar  power  might  be  granted  in  a  new 
incorporating  act,  so  that  when  the  Corporation  had  settled 
the  most  useful  boundary  it  would  not  be  needful  to  come  to 
Parliament  with  a  special  bill.     But  the  question  is  one  of 
madi  importance.     Not  merely  are  there  large  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, like  West  Ham,  with  an   immense  urban    population, 
but  there  are  also  within  the  present  Board  of  Works  area, 
districts  in  Lewisham,  Plumstead,  and   elsewhere,  which  are 
essentially    mral,  and    the    retention  of   which    within    the 
Metropolitan  limit  is  at  least  deserving  of  the  roost  careful 
consideration. 

Id  addition  to  the  Corporation  and  City  of  London  the  ■'  Cos- 
Metropolis  contains  what  are  inaccurately  termed  "  the  Cor-  „  Wtrr 
poration  and  City  of  Westminster."    The  area  of  this  City  is  MiHsrai, 
supposed  to  be  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  Borough  of  West- 
minster, but  the  term  "  City "  is  as  inapplicable  to  it  as  the 
term  Corporation  is  inapplicable  to  the  body  of  gentlemen  who 
exercise  authority  within  it     There   is  no  Town   Corporate 
with  a  Bishop,  but  there  is  a  Cathedral  Church.    This  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  traces  back  its  history  to  the  days 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  having,  when  a  refugee  in 
Noimtudy,  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  if  God  would  free 
him  from  his  distress,  was  afterwards,  on  ascending  the  English 
thimev  relieved  from  this  vow  by  the  Pope  on  condition  of  his 
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expending  a  sum  equivalcni  (o  die  cose  of  bis  i 
raising  a  shrine  to  St  Peter.     A  monas.teiy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  lavages  of  the 
Danes,  was  rebuilt,  and  endowed  by  charter  with  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  surrounding  land.     For  more  than  joo  yem 
the  area  around  the  Church  of  St  Peter's  at  Westminster  was 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Abbots  and  Monks  of  St  Peter, 
and,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  was  found  to  be 
by  far  the  richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom. 
"Ciiy"of        Henry  VIII.  changed  the  monastery  into  a  College  of 
it^"""'  Secular  Canons  under  the  government  of  a  Dean,  but  in  1541 
he  again  changed  it  into  a  Bishopric  with  a  Bishop,  Dean,  and 
twelve  Prebendaries,  and  for  a  diocese  the  whole  Coun^  of 
Middlesex  except  Fulham.     Since  that  time  the  term  "City"    | 
has  been  applied  to  Westminster,  and  the  name  was  not  lost 
when  the  Bishopric  was  dissolved  by  King  Edward  VI.     After   I 
having  been  placed  once  again  under  a  Dean  by  King  Edward,    i 
and  restored  to  the  monks  by  Queen  Mary,  Westminster  was,     | 
by  letters  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  erected  into  a.  College    I 
under  the  government  of  a  Dean,  Canons,  and  Prebendaries,   | 
and  all  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the  old  monastery  ex- 
tended to  it     Confirmatory  letters  patent  were  granted  by  I 
King  James  I.,  with  full  manorial  and  other  rights  over  the  1 
whole  City  of  Westminster  except  the  prednct  of  the  Savoy.       I 
Fanner  These  powers,  which  arc  of  various  kinds,  are  now  never  I 

and*Jur!s-   exercised ;  and  a  division  of  the  city  made  in  1585  into  twelve  1 
diciiooi.      wards,  each  of  them  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  Burgess  ' 
appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  practically  no   longer  | 
exists.     These  Burgesses  were  entitled  to  exercise  the  same    1 
authority  as  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and  power  was    1 
given  to  the  Dean  and  Burgesses  together  to  make  orders  for 
the  good  government  of  the  inhabitants.    An  Act  of  King 
George  II.,  passed  in   1756,   makes  further  provision  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  city.     Many  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  subsequently  passed,  affecting  cleaning, 
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'  paving,  lighting,  and  the  preventing  of  nuisances  in  the  city, 
bat  the  only  municipal  work  now  undertaken  by  the  Dean 
and  Burgesses  of  Westminster  appears  to  be  the  appoint- 
ment d  an  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

There  are  sixteen  Bn^esses  and  sixteen  Assistant  Burgesses,  Memben 
appointed  annually  in  Easter  week,  according  to  old  custom,  ^I^^ 
The  officers  of  the  "  Corporation"  consist  of  the  Dean  of  West-  porailon.' 
minster,  a  High  Steward,  a  Deputy  High  Steward,  a  Town 
Qcik,  a  High  Constable,  a  Crier  and  Mace-bearer,  a  Summon- 
ing Officer,  a  High  Bailiff,  and  a  Deputy  Bailiff.     We  have  not 
space  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  functions  discharged 
by  these  officers.      There  is,  moreover,   a   "  Clerk  of   the 
Markets,"  but  there  arc  no  markets ;  and  there  is  a  "  Searcher 
of  the  Sanctuary,"  but  Westminster  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  "  abandoned  miscreants  "  who,  as  Maitland  tells 
us,  fonnerly  lived  there  in  impunity  and  open  defiance  of  justice 
under  the  chatter  of  sanctuary  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  income  of  the  "Corporation"  consists  of  the  sum  oflQcomeot 
;f  500  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  fines  levied  by  lio*^"^^ 
the  Court  of  Bui^esses.     Thus  there  are  not  many  festivities  j  Wesimin- 
■od  the  silver  snujf-box,  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  is  in 
more  frequent  requisition  than  the  loving  cup  presented  by 
Maurice  Pickering,  centuries  ago.     The  whole  institution  is 
moribund;  and  when  uniform  regulations  are  made  for  the 
execution  dmntghout  London  of  the  law  as  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  ^Iso  for  the  performance  of  the  formal  duties 
I    now  discharged  by  the  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  "  Corpora- 
I    tion"  may  be  extinguished,  and  its  functions  absorbed,  to  the 

I  advantage  of  everybody  concerned.  The  ^^500,  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  Civil  List,  is  not  under  Parliamentary  control,  the 
1  amount  of  such  list  having  been  settled  for  the  present  reign 
j  It  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty.  The  income  may 
\  be  utilised  for  the  present  in  compensating  such  of  die  officers 
I  of  the  Corporation  as  cannot  be  usefully  enlisted  in  the  service 
I   erf"  a  new  municipal  authority. 
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>'  In  addition  to  the  City  of  London  there  is  atu)dier 
imperium  within  the  metropoliian  area,  and  that  is,  the 
government  of  the  Tower.  As  a  Royal  palace  and  fortresi, 
this  is  under  the  control  of  a  Field  Marshal  as  "  Constable  of 
the  Tower,"  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Lieutenant,  a  full  offidal 
statf,  and  a  large  body  of  magistrates.  The  Courts  of  King! 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  were  formerly  held  here,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  City.  The  Sovereign  frequently  lived 
here,  down  to  a  period  within  aoo  years,  and  the  libetties  and 
franchises  of  the  Tower  have  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
examination  in  consequence  of  the  conSicting  claims  and  privi- 
leges of  the  City.  They  appear  to  have  been  finally  set  out 
and  conlinned  in  letters  patent  granted  by  King  James  IL 

The  area  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Tower  has  been  curt^ed  by  I 
the  Police  Act,  and  under  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Act  and 
County  Court  Acts  its  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  would  i 
appear  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  taken  away.  If  it  be  i 
still  regarded  as  a  Royal  fortress,  its  shadowy  jurisdiction  may  ' 
be  permitted  to  remain  if  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  I 
moat  But  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when,  ceasing  to  be  j 
either  a  fortress  or  "  a  place  of  arms,"  it  might  safely  be  placed  ' 
under  the  control  of  the  same  Council  which  directed  the  | 
management  of  other  places  of  public  resort  in  London.  j 

All  the  schemes  of  London  government  reform  introduced  | 
in  recent  years  have  provided  for  the  constitution  of  the  I 
metropolis  as  a  county  to  itself.     At  present  it  is  situated  in  the  | 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  contains  within  \ 
it  the  county  of  the  City  of  London.     In  many  respects  the  1 
government  of  these  counties  remains  similar  to  the  govern-  ] 
ment  of  other  English  counties,  and  with  Lords  Lieutenant,   ' 
High  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
they  take  no  cognizance  of  the  enormous  metropolitan  popula- 
tion within  them.    The  High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  civil  representative  of  the  Crown 
in  the  county,  b  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sheriff  of  the 
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le  Liveiymen  of  the  City  Guilds,  meeting  in  Common 

mdon  is  constituted  a  county  of  itself  it  will  be  Shiriff. 
to  decide  whether  the  privilege  exercised  by  the 
I  other  counties  shall  be  extended  to  London,  or 
ihe  right  of  appointing  its  ovm  sheriff  shall  be  pre- 
The  Sheriffwick  of  Middlesex  was  first  granted  to  the 
>f  London  by  a  charter  of  King  Henry  the  First 
t  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  might  be  found 
iwn  were  to  resume  the  Sheriffirick  of  such  part  of  the 
'  Middlesex  as  lies  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
o  the  Corporation  the  Sheriffwick  of  such  parts  of  the 
of  Surrey  and  Kent  as  lie  within  such  area.  The  new 
ion  might  then  appoint  two  sheriffs,  one  with  jurisdic- 
:he  north  side  of  the  river,  and  one  with  jurisdiction 
mth  side. 

special  Acts  which  have  been   passed  providing  for  County 
ing   of  two    sessions   of   the    Peace  in   Middlesex  Jji^^'o'd, 
onth   may  be  adapted    for   the    metropolitan  area, "™  ^'"■• 
Surrey  Sessions   be  confined   to  the   county  out- 
metropolis.      The   various    matters   of  county  con- 
d  be  assumed  by  a  new  Municipal  authority,  and  an 
:nt  made  of  the  proportionate  rights  of  the  district  in 
lunatic  asylums  and  other  property.      The  necessity 
rate  rating  in  respect  to  county  matters  would  be 
.     With    the    magistracy    of    aldermen    gone,    witli 
uy  magistrates  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
d  with  the  licensing  authority  changed,  there  would 
remain  any  useful  purpose  to  be  served  in  London  by 
etuation  of  an  unpaid  body  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
er  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  London  was  school 
e  subject  of  special  treatment     The  whole  metropolis  loIm^ 
id  into  one  school  district,  with  ten  divisions  for  electoral 
I.    The  desirability  of  establishing  ten  separate  School 
ia  liOndon  was  the  subject  of  much  anxious  thought 
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on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Education  Act,  bat  the 
balance  of  advantage  pointed  to  one  Board  for  the  whole  of  Ae 
metropolis.  The  decision  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
possible  results.  It  was  found  that  a  public  body  to  which  the 
Legislature  had  assigned  almost  plenary  power  in  educaticnyJ 
matters  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  a  class  of  men  who  had 
never  before  volunteered  for  municipal  work.  Men  occuf^ng 
prominent  positions  in  the  educational  world,  or  who  hid 
formed  through  experience  or  study  pronounced  opinions  upoa 
educational  questions,  were  found  willing  to  devote  sevoil 
hours  a  week  from  their  busy  lives  to  the  work  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  educational  system  for  the  metropolis.  And 
nobly  has  that  work  been  performed.  During  the  first  nine 
years  of  its  life  the  Board  settled  finally  the  character  of  the 
public  education  which  should  bo  given,  the  limits  to  which  it 
should  extend,  and  the  principles  which  ought  rightly  to  control 
the  government  of  a  vast  educational  system  in  London.  That 
work  is  now  done,  and  large  numbers  of  children  are  receiving 
in  Iy)ndon  Board  Schools  a  substantial  and  practical  educa- 
tional training. 
""  of  With  their  work  accomplished,  the  founders  of  the  system 

have  in  some  cases   withdrawn   themselves  from  the  Board, 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  others,  who  are  not 
perhaps  all  of  the  same  type.      But  the  machinery  is  now  per- 
fected and  at  work,  and  little  remains  but  to  adapt  it  to  the  ex- 
tended conditions  of  the  town,  and  watch  over  its  smooth  run- 
ning.    Even  if  it  were  true  that  there  were  depreciation  in  the 
type  of  members  of  the  School  Board,  as  is  sometimes  alleged, 
this  would  not  therefore  furnish  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  elected  niuni- 
cijial  bodies  is  to  depreci.ilc  in  character, 
imberor        Ten  years  ago   it   was  estimated  that  the   proportion  of 
d  sSooi  children  between   3   and  13   years  of  age  in  England  and 
jTUioa,    Wales  y,as  2y$S  per  roo  persons,  but  that  in  London  the 
proportion  was  only  20-86.      If  this  proportion  be  applied 
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to  the  recent  census  of  the  district  over  which  the  London 
School  Board  exercises  its  sway,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  metropolis  is 
J99i437-  It  has  been  found  that  about  one-seventh  of 
the  children  in  London  belong  to  the  classes  which  are  able 
to  pay  9d.  a  week  or  upwards.  Deducting  this  one-seventh, 
there  remain  in  London  685,240  children  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Board  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  receive 
efficient  elementary  education.  In  certain  cases  also  the  Board 
ii  now  entitled  to  require  attendance  at  school  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  70,000  children  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age.  It  is  needful,  however,  to  make  many  deductions  on 
account  of  the  necessary  absence  of  children  from  various 
'  causes,  so  that  the  total  number  of  school  places  which 
ought  to  be  absolutely  provided  is  somewhat  more  than 
600,000.  The  present  provision  in  efficient  voluntary  schools 
in  London  is  3(36,07i,  and  in  Board  schools  336,024,  making  a 
total  of  502,095.  There  is,  therefore,  still  a  great  dehcicncy  of 
school  accommodation;  but  as  schools  for  nearly  100,000  chil- 
dren are  already  in  various  stages  of  progress,  it  is  probable  that 
before  very  long  this  great  educational  agency  will  be  abreast 
of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  The  effect  of  the  system  in  London 
has  been  to  weed  out  the  inef&cient  class  of  voluntary  schools, 
to  that  those  now  remaining  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own  and 
supply  a  distinct  public  want,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  only  two  were  transferred  to  the  London  School  Board  in 


The    buildings    of  the    Board    are    erected   with   great  BuildinsF, 
care  and  solidity,  and  the  convenience  and  completeness  ofQ^T^dtf 
their  arrangements  are  the  result  of  the  fullest  consideration  '"Ei  &"■ 
and  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.    The  genera!  regulations 
as  to  subjects  taught  are  of  course   controlled   by  the  new 
Code  issued  by  the    Education   Department  at   Whitehall, 
but    the    excellence   of   the   teaching   is   indicated   by   the 
fut  that  the  percentage  of  passes  in  reading,  writing,  and 
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arithmetic  is  nearly  6  per  cent  higher  in  London  dun  in 
the  provinces.  The  actuaj  avenge  of  education  is  alu 
rising  fast;  in  1S78  i  in  5  of  the  children  reached  the 
Fourth  Standard,  in  i88r  the  number  had  risen  to  i  in  3. 

The  net  expenditure  on  school  maintenance  per  dM 
waS;^i  I2S.  Sd.  in  1874,  and  j£t  las.  gd.  in  1881;  butlbe 
gross  cost  has  been  recently  some  25s.  per  head  higher  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of  new  schools ;  iai 
cost  will,  however,  rapidly  lessen  as  the  school  accommodatiai 
approaches  completion.  The  distribution  of  the  teadung  sUfl 
is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  allowing  to  a  head  teacher  or  ■ 
pupil  teacher  30  children,  and  to  an  assistant  adult  teacba  fio 
children.  The  average  salary  of  an  adult  male  teacher  ii 
£^44,  being  ^23  more  than  the  average  of  provindal  schools; 
the  average  of  an  adult  female  teacher,  jCioS,  being  an  avenge 
of  £3^  more  than  in  the  provinces. 
.1-  At  present  the  educational  system  of  London  suffers  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  especially  in  America,  fixim  the 
absence  of  efficient  normal  schools  and  training  colleges.  The 
School  Board  controls,  through  a  Bye-laws  Committee,  the 
attendance  at  bath  Board  and  voluntary  schools  throughout 
tlie  metropolis,  but  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  has 
never  been  higher  than  80-4 — the  attendance  in  1880.  This 
compares  well  with  other  towns,  such  as  Birmingham  with  73, 
or  Bristol  with  65,  but  is  not  a  satisfactory  final  proportion. 
The  working  of  the  compulsory  law  is  found  to  be  attended 
with  greater  harshness  since  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1879  changed  the  penalty  from  fine  and  imprisonment  to  fine 
and  distress.  The  School  Board  has  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  large  numbers  of  children  from  vagabond  life.  It  has 
three  Industrial  Schools  under  its  own  management,  and — 
reckoning  places  elsewhere — has  3,150  children  in  schoote 
of  this  class.  Of  these  children  more  than  90  per  cent  turn 
out  well  The  conjoint  working  of  the  London  educational 
system  and  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  is  rapidty  redudDg 
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juvenile  crime  in  the  metropolis.  In  1870  the  number  of 
juvenile  commitments  was  10,000,  and  in  18S0  very  little  more 
than  half  that  number.  Truant  boys,  and  boys  over  whom 
parents  have  no  control,  are  sent  for  short  periods  to  a  truant 
school  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The  discipline  at  the 
Kbool  is  severe,  but  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
attendance  at  school  of  children  after  leaving  it  is  92  per  cent, 
tt  would  seem  to  be  effectual. 

The  School  Board  for  London  is  a  remarkable  illustration  Details  of 
of  tiie  possibility  of  a  central  authority  controlling  the  details  Board 
of  a  great  metropolitan  work.     Whilst  the  School  Board  lays  J^®'^  *»^ 
<lown  the  general  principles  upon  which  particular  questions  are  mcnt 
to  be  decided,  the  actual  detail  work  is  carried  out  by  officers 
Working  under  the  direction  of  committees.      The  members 
of  each  of  the  ten  divisions  meet  also  as  a  separate  committee 
to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  division.     They  control 
for  the  division  the  action  of  the  Superintendent  and  Visitors 
—officers    whose    function   is  that   of  enforcing  attendance 
of  children  at  school.     They  also  exercise  a  general    con- 
trol  over    the    appointment  of  Managers,   and  part  of  the 
action  of  the  divisional  committees.      It  is  usual  to  place 
three  or  four  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  under  the 
control    of    a    body   of  ladies   and    gentlemen    known    as 
School  Managers,  who  visit  the  schools,  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  teachers,  examine  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  advise 
upon  the  fee  to  be  charged  in  new  schools,  decide  upon 
applications  for  remission  of  fees,  examine  and  select  candidates 
for  the  post  of  teacher,  and  otherwise  act  in  the  management 
of  the  schools.     As  a  rule  their  action  is  confirmed  when 
necessary,  and  teachers  or  assistants  selected  by  them  are 
generally  appointed  by  the  Board.      School  Managers  are 
appointed  by  the  School  Board  on  the   nomination  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  particular 
division  in  which  the  group  of  schools  to  which  they  are 
appointed  is  situated     The  service  which  these  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  have  rendered  throughout  London  has 
assisted  the  School  Board  S3rstem,  and  they  woul< 
remain  in  any  future  system.  They  very  usefu 
ment  the  local  knowledge  and  control  of  the 
members, 
hicomeaiid  The  capital  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  y 
March  31,  1881,  was  ;^566,375.  Of  this  sum  j£y 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buij 
;£■  1 70,955  in  payment  of  interest  and  the  repayment  c 
on  loans.  The  current  expenditure  of  the  Board  fo 
period  was  ;^668,98 1.  This  sum  included  £$3*  1 1 6  f 
tration,  ;^39,o2i  contributions  to  industrial  schools 
for  sundry  fittings  and  furniture,  and  ;^566,346  for  sc 
tenance.  This  latter  sum  was  on  an  average  attenda 
year  of  198,395  children.  Amongst  the  expenses 
maintenance  were  : — Salaries  of  teachers,  ;^435,o53 
and  cleaning,  ;;^32,633  ;  rent  and  rates,  ;;^3 1,621 
apparatus,  and  stationery,  ;^28,905  ;  repairs,  ;^i4 
and  light,  ;^i2,i5o ;  sundries,  j£i  1,843,  making  a  grc 
child  of  ;£'2  17s.  id.  Towards  this  cost  in  the  same 
Board  received  from  sources  other  than  loans  or  rat- 
of  ;^24i,394,  being  at  the  rate  of  j£i  4s.  4d.  per 
making  the  net  cost  j£i  12s.  9d.  The  receipts 
;;^i52,288  for  Government  grant,  ;£^8i,639  for  schoc 
;^7>465  from  sundry  sources.  The  Government  gran 
15s.  4d.  per  child,  and  the  school  fees  8s.  3d.  per  cl 
total  capital  and  current  expenditure  of  the  year  was, 
;£'i,235,356.  Towards  this  sum  there  were  actually  r 
Parliamentary  grants  ;;^i 63,469,  and  from  loans  tc 
capital  expenditure  ;£^395,42o,  making  together  ; 
and  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of  ;^676,469.  To' 
there  was  received  from  rates  during  the  year  ;^629,i 
at  the  rate  of  somewhat  over  6d.  in  the  pound. 

ITie  liabilities  of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the 
;^4>349,oi3-     Of  this  sum  ;£^3,446,767  was  borro 
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Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  aiid  ^£571,600  from 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.    The  balance  represents 
ET  liabilities  of  the  Board.    The  toUl  expenditure  for  pur- 
se of  land  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1S80,  was  ;^ii579.447, 
building  of  schools  ^^3,387,139,  and  for  school  furniture 
113,649.    Ttfe  total  amount  of  loans  repaid  is  ;£i57,i5i- 
Thcre  are  few  institutions  in   London  that  could  be  so  ^^^ 
dily  absorbed  into  a  central  municipal  system  as  the  School  under 
aid.     As?  matter  of  convenience  and  for  the  purpose  ofsy""™!" 
puding  needless  friction,   it  might    be  wise    to  omit  any 
porisions  for  this  purpose  from  a  new  incorporating  Act,  and 
|k  matter  might  be  relegated  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
jorporation,  who  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  afterwards  elaborate 
1  scheme  upon  the  matter ;  but  with  the  London  educational 
jstem  settled  and  solidified,  its  working  might  be  very  safely 
ntrusted  to  an  Education  Committee  of  the  new  Council. 
rhere  would  in  such   event  be    upon    the    Council    many 
lonbers  of  former  School  Boards,  and  thus  the  continuity 
I  its   life  would    be    maintained.       A    committee    of   40 
lembers    might    contain    representatives    from    every    part 
t  London,    and   might    very   well   have  referred   to  it   the 
liole  question  of  the   provision    of    public    libraries.      The 
Jtdoa  and  District  Schools,  and  also  the  Industrial  Schools, 
lonld    be  under  its  control      The  control   of  the  City  of 
Midon   School   and   the    Freeman's  Orphan    School    would 
t  transferred  to  it,   and    probably  effective   action  would 
e  taken  with  regard  to  the   Charterhouse  School,   Christ's 
Ibspital,  and  other  educational  institutions. 

A  representative  Central  Council  in  London  controlling  the  U'^Jiaiioi 
location  of  our  people,  the  maintenance  of  our  poor,  and  the  menu, 
rovision  of  libraries  and  reacation  grounds  for  the  public, 
ould  be  likely  to  take  useful  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
tDisation  of  the  vast  endowments  left  for  the  education  and 
instance  of  the  poor.  Some  years  ago  the  London  School 
oud,  after  investigating  into  the  facts  as  to  some  of  these 
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endowments,  the  administration  of  which  is  now  in  the  faandl 
of  City  parochial  authorities  and  of  City  Livery  Companies 
made  a  claim  in  the  interests  of  London  elementary  and 
suggested  industrial  education  upon  such  funds  of  abont 
j^i  60,000  a  year.  This  claim  only  represented  a  small  poitioa 
of  the  funds  which  may  be  ultimately  found  available  kt 
public  purposes  in  London.  But  the  London  School  Board, 
although  representing  by  direct  election  nearly  four  millions  of 
people,  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  its  claim,  and  those  lAo 
are  now  in  possession  of  these  funds  pay  no  regard  to  the 
suggestions  and  requests  of  the  Board. 

\\'hen  a  Central  I^ndon  Council  comes  to  take  this  que*- 
I  tion  in  hand,  a  practical  result  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
The  right  to  rc-appropriale  these  endowments  for  educational 
purposes  was  claimed  by  the  School  Board  on  many  grounds, , 
and  especially  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  30th  sec- 
tion of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which  provides  for  the 
appropriation  to  educational  purposes  of  endowments  for  the 
giving  of  doles  in  money  or  kind,  marriage  portions,  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  and  captives,  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt, 
loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  and  other  purposes  which  have 
failed  or  become  insignificant  in  character  while  the  income 
has  increased  abnormally.  The  circumstances  of  parochial  and 
other  endowments  in  the  City  of  I^ndon  bring  them  directly 
within  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Where  the  property  of 
the  endowment  is  in  City  land  or  houses  it  has  enormously 
increased  in  value,  but  the  objects  of  it  have  in  some  cases 
disappeared  altogether.  Where  the  gifts  to  the  poor  are 
limited  to  City  areas,  there  are  now  no  poor  within  such  areas; 
where  money  is  left  to  apprentice  boys,  there  are  now  no  boys 
to  apprentice ;  and  it  is  a  common  principle  of  equity  that  the 
charitable  objects  originally  intended  should  be  effected  by  as 
near  a  re-appropriation  as  may  be.  At  present  the  trustees  of 
these  endowments  cannot  find  outlets  for  them ;  and  the  City 
parish  authorities  alone,  pay  more  than  ;£io,ooo  a  year  out  of 
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iiity  funds  towards  lessening  the  poor  rate  paid  by  house- 
idera  in  wealthy  City  parishes. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  much  intricacy,  but  the  fa/cts 
:  becoming  more  fully  known,  and  when  a  representative 
dy  has  completely  ascertained  them  it  will  be  able  to  suggest 
i  a  reappropriation  as  shall  be  in  accordance  with  prece- 
at,  and,  whilst  duly  regarding  the  intention  of  founders,  may 
o  be  just  to  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  capital  for  whose- 
[lefit  the  funds  were  mainly  intended. 

In  dealing  with  the  existing  forms  of  government  in  London  Poos  Lav 
5  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  with  respect  to  the  admi-  ^ 


tration  of  the  Poor  Law,  except  so  far  as  such  administration  '" 

'         '^  London. 

»ents  features  pecuhar  to  the  metropolis.  For  Poor  Law  pur- 
ses London  has  been  dealt  with  specially  since  the  passing  of 
:  Houseless  Poor  Acts  of  1864-65,  and  the  completer  mea- 
re  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867.  For  Poor  Law 
rposes  London  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and  thirty 
ions  or  parishes.  The  variations  in  population  and  rateable 
tue  between  these  thirty  areas,  each  under  its  separate  Board 

Guardians,  is  very  considerable.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
lardians  are  elected  by  voting  papers,  each  householder 
ring  one  vote  for  each  ^50  rateable  value  of  his  house  up 

^^950.  He  may  thus  have  six  votes  if  his  rent  is  over 
350,  and  if  he  is  also  owner  of  such  a  house  he  would  have 
:  more  votes.  These  votes  cannot,  however,  be  cumulated. 
le  number  of  elected  Guardians  is  supplemented  by  nomi- 
ted  Guardians,  a  body  which  includes  all  the  Justices  of  the 

MX. 

Since  1867  s  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fimd  has  been  Metrtmo- 
lilable  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatic  and  insane  poor ;  of  jjl^  p^ 
raons  suffering  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases ;  for  the  Pi"i<i- 
ymcnt  of  salaries,  of  compensations,  of  registration  fees,  of 
cdiution  fees,  and  other  matters;  the  relief  of  casual  paupers; 
d  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
loor  poor.    This  fund  is  levied  oa  the  lateable  valuo  of  die 
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whole  metropolis,  and  covers  42-3  per  cenL  of  the  cost  of 
poor  relief  in  I,ondon.     The  amount  paid  to  this  fund  in  1880 
was  ^^769, 648.      Under  this  system   the  richer  districts  of 
London  contributed  to  the  poorer  the  sum  of  ;£i7r,S9i. 
Ler^'*d^  The  total  amount  paid  for  Metropolitan  Poor  Relief  in 

■ncS  Oui-  18S0  was  ^1,817,973,  being  about  10s.  per  head  of  the  popo- 
'  ■  lation,  and  equivalent  to  a  ra  te  of  i  s.  5  Jd,  in  the  jC  (^he  lowest 
rate  for  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1877,  which  was  the 
same).  Tiiere  was  expended  in  1 880  on  indoor  relief  (which  in- 
cluded inmates  of  workhouses,  infirmaries,  separate  and  distiict 
schools,  asylums  for  imbeciles,  fever  and  small  pox  hospital^ 
certified  schools,  institutions  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  con- 
valescent homes  and  training  ships)  ^513,775,  and  for  out- 
door relief  ;^i98,42i,  total  ^711,197.  The  outdoor  relief  is 
now  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Siaiisiicsof  The  number  of  paupers  in  Ixindon  in  tSSowas,  indoor 
i%^j!^rism,  48,151.  outdoor  50,665,  total  98,916,  or  17  per  i.ooo  on  esti- 
mated  population.  In  1871  the  proportion  was  47  per  i,ooa 
In  December,  1880,  there  were  in  twenty  infirmaries  and  sick 
asylums,  7,944  persons ;  in  four  Metropolitan  District  asylums, 
4,776;  in  seven  asylum  hospitals,  836 ;  in  forty  workhouses, 
15,362 ;  and  in  eighteen  pauper  schools  and  one  training  ship, 
t  i,oa6.  Forty-seven  dispensaries  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  outdoor  poor,  at  which  more  than  one  million 
prescriptions  were  made  up  in  1880. 
Metro-  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  r867,  provided  for  the  corabi- 

Asyiunu  nat'O"  of  unlons  and  parishes  into  asylum  districts,  and  the 
ttoanL  erection,  support,  and  maintenance  of  asylums  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm  metropolitan  poor.  A  body,  since 
known  as  "  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,"  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  Board  to  manage  asylums  provided  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  and  the  whole  metropolis  was  combined  into  a  dis- 
trict, termed  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  The  cost  of 
managing  the  asylums  is  defrayed  rateably  over  the  whole 
metropolis,  but  the  expenses  of  inmates  are  chargeable  to  the 
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aiishes  whence  they  come.  Of  the  sixty  members  of 
fifteen  are  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
'.  forty-five  elected  by  tlie  unions  and  parishes.  The 
:  purchased  sites  and  built  hospitals  in  various  parts 
J  but  that  part  of  their  jurisdiction  which  extends  to 
iffi;ring  from  infectious  disease  has  been  the  subject 
dverse  action  on  the  part  of  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
:  their  hospitals  were  placed.  After  much  litigation, 
decided  that  the  Act  of  1867  does  not  confer  upon 
my  right  to  maintain  a  hospital  if  it  should  prove  to 
ICC  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is 
:nce  to  show  that  small-pox  hospitals  become  nests 
n  to  surrounding  districts,  and  this  part  of  the  work 
rd  has  been  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  Some 
litals  have  been  closed,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
stem  of  aggregating  large  numbers  of  patients  under 
one  single  hospital  will  receive  reconsideration. 
lard  expended  in  i83o  £373,377.  Of  this  ^£'91,790  loccmean 
ded  in  the  maintenance  and  funeral  of  patients,  dh^"^ 
items  of  expenditure  are  concerned  with  the  main-  Metro- 
r  the  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  the  Board,  Asyiiims 
from  a  sum  of  ;£32,243  for  the  salaries  of  officers,  "^ 
le  interesting  item  of  ;^86i  for  tobacco  and  snuft 
expenditure  was  divided  amongst  the  hospitals 
rge  of  the  Soard  as  follows : — Caterham  Asylum, 
Leavesdcn  Asylum,  ^46,341 ;  Darenth  Schools 
Hi  .£30.606 ;  The  Exmoulh  Training  Ship  and  In- 
22,177;  Deptford  Hospital,  ^21,875;  Homerton 
pital,  ;£i5,644;  Homerton  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
Stockwell  Fever  Hospital,  ^9,701 ;  Fulham  Hos- 
aj  ;  Stockwell  Small-Pox  Hospital,  ^£6,566.  The 
ce  expenses  were  ^5,594-  The  amount  of  loans 
:S|493-  The  total  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
in  Asylums  Board  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  i88t, 

S49. 
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The  whole  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  I^ndon  il 
^  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  bot 
the  great  necessity  of  the  situation  is  the  establishment  oft 
central  municipal  authority.  Such  authority  would  be  able 
to  reduce  to  a  system  the  vaiying  practices  of  different  Boaidl 
as  to  the  methnd  of  dealing  with  applications  for  medical  aid) 
for  poor  law  relief,  and  other  matters.  Such  an  authority 
would  also  control  the  workhouse  system  of  the  metropolis 
classify  completely  the  inmates,  and  distribute  the  cost  of 
infirmaries  and  sick  asylums  over  the  whole  metropolis.  It 
would  also  probably  extend  the  Common  Poor  Fund  sj-stem  to 
the  whole  poor  law  expenditure. 

Owing  to  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Local  Government 
'  Board,  the  action  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  London  is  not 
'  so  widi'ly  varying  as  that  of  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards, 
But  if  the  whole  work  of  poor  relief  could  be  directed  from  an 
administrative  centre,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  cost  and 
a  great  gain  in  efficiency-  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the  first 
instance  any  proposal  would  be  made  to  transfer  the  poor 
law  system  to  any  central  municipal  Council,  but  before  such 
council  had  been  long  constituted  the  advantages  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  transfer  would  become  apparent,  and  means  taken 
to  effect  it  The  performance  of  the  various  duties  now  dis- 
charged by  boards  of  guardians  could  be  discharged  by  local 
committees,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  transfer 
of  such  functions  to  such  committees  would  endow  the  latter 
with  sufficient  importance  to  make  them  objects  of  legitimate 
ambition  to  good  men  in  each  district,  and  especially  to  the 
better  class  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  discharging  the 
work  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  The  advantage  of  having 
a  directly  elected  central  council,  controlling  expenditure  upon 
workhouses,  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  union  and  district 
schools,  and  other  matters,  would  be  shown  in  an  enormous 
saving  of  the  cost  of  supply,  and  in  a  unification  and  Eystemft- 
tisation  of  procedure  which  would  be  of  great  advantage; 
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It  is  possible  that  in  some  i'orm  the  control  uf  the   Local  Final  Cm 
Government  Board  might  be  usefully  continued  tor  a  tune,  but  corporu- 
that  might  well  remain  for  decision  after  a  full  examination  of  ^'°^ 
the   situation,  and  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  new 
council     The  position  of  the   Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  its  very  peculiar  jurisdiction  would  necessitate  the  con- 
aderation  by  the  new  Corporation  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
whole  question  of  poor  relief,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
consolidation  of  system  and  the  direct  control  of  all  expendi- 
ture which  would  prove  advantageous  in  all  other  matters  of 
municipal  government,  would  also  be   found  beneficial  here. 
The  Royal  and  other  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolis  would  come 
under  an  even  more  direct  control  than  that  which  would  exist 
through  members  of  the  Council  being  appointed  governors. 

With  the  classification  of  the  poor  in  separate  workhouses ;  Result  c4 
the  establishment  of  casual  wards;  a  settlement  of  the  character  control 
of  the  labour  test ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief;  the  settlement  of  the  principles  of  out-door  and  indoor 
relief;  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  houseless  poor,  of  the 
ack  and  infirm  poor,  and  the  poor  suffering  from  contagious 
disease ;  with  the  care  and  classification  of  the  lunatic  and  in- 
sane poor ;  the  control  of  public  vaccination ;  and  the  control 
and  adaptation  of  existing  charities  and  charitable  foundations, 
a  Committee  of  the  new  Corporation,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  various  metropolitan  districts,  might  occupy  itself 
and  the  Corporation  for  a  lengthened  period.  But  the  result 
would  be  in  all  respects  for  the  public  advantage. 

The  union  of  parish  clerks,  for  the  preparation  of  tables  of  Repstra- 
mortality,  first  made  in  1562  in  the  various  parishes  of  thetuni& 
metropolis,  and  continued  down  to  the  present  century,  was  a 
purely  voluntary  union.  For  a  long  time  the  parishes  acted 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  London  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  area  of  the  148  parishes  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  union  of  parishes  for  this  purpose,  commencing  with  the 
defection  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1823,  was  gra- 
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dually  broken  up.  The  mortality  returns  previously  supplied  by 
the  parish  clerks  have  now  been  collected  under  the  pioviaons 
of  tlie  various  Registration  Acts.  The  metropolis  of  tiie 
Registrar- General  is  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  cotenninous  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  For  the 
purposes  of  Registration  London  is  divided  into  five  nuin 
divisions  and  twenty-eight  registration  districts.  The  numba 
of  registrars  and  assistant  registrars  in  each  district  variei 
according  to  the  population.  The  number  of  officials,  exchi- 
sive  of  those  at  the  central  office,  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred  The  cost  of  the  central  office  is  defrayed  by  the 
imperial  Treasury.  The  cost  of  the  local  r^istrars  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  London  Poor-rate,  and  thrir  appointment 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Cetio-  I'he  police  force  of  London  is  under  two  separate  and  in- 

■oLicE.  dependent  jurisdictions.  The  management  of  the  police  force 
controlling  the  area  of  the  City  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commoa 
Council  of  the  City.  The  management  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  controlling  a  large  area  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  is  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  outside  the  City  of  London  are 
therefore  deprived  of  that  control  over  the  forces  of  public 
order  which  provincial  corporations  to  a  large  extent  possess. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  required  to  defray  by  rate  the  same 
proportion  of  its  cost. 
leoessiij  Whatever  may  be  the  proper  hands  into  which  the 
•oii«  °"^  control  of  the  London  police  should  be  given,  there  can 
iyiicm.  ije  no  question  that  the  present  duplicate  system  must  be 
abolished.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Richard  Mayne  pointed  out 
that  "the  existence  of  a  detached  police  force  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
police  are  established  in  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom." 
The  Commissioners  of  1837,  condemning  the  duplicate  system 
of  police  OS  it  then  existed,  say,  "  We  can  see  no  middle 
course  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police  through  the 
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metropolis  between  placiDg  the  whole  under  a  metropollcoa 
municipality  and  entrusting  the  whole  to  commissioners  or 
other  similar  officers  under  the  immediate  control  of  your 
Majes^s  Government"  A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in 
1839,  by  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  to  include  the  City 
police  in  the  metropolitan  system.  Widi  respect  to  the  City 
police  at  that  time,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  reported  that  "  if  a  scheme  should  be  contrived  for  increas- 
ing vice  and  crime,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  than  the 
system  of  police  in  the  City  of  London."  "  In  my  whole  ex- 
perience," said  Lord  Brougham,  "  I  have  never  seen  so  strong 
a  censure,  so  unsparing  a  condemnation,  passed  upon  any 
system  whatever ;  above  all,  upon  any  system  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  most  of  all,  upon  any  system  touching  nearly  upon 
the  attributes  of  justice  1 "  With  their  own  system  condemned 
by  every  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  pre- 
ceding forty-five  years ;  condemned  by  Ix)rd  John  Russell,  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  and  every  leading  man  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
City  nevertheless  succeeded — by  means  which  Lord  Brougham 
denounced  in  scathing  language,  a  few  years  later — in  defeating 
the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  unify  the  metropolitan 
police  force. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ignominious  failure  of  Sir  Pi 
Gec^e  Grey,  in  1S63,  in  his  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  ^' 
police  forces.  It  was  the  last  of  the  many  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1S54  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
into  law.  So  it  remains  that  at  present  the  governing  statutes 
of  the  metropolitan  and  City  police  forces  are  the  2  &  3 
Vic.,  c  47,  and  a  &  3  Vic,  c.  94.  The  Treasury  do  not 
contribute  to  the  City  Police  Force  as  they  do  to  the  Metro- 
politan Force,  so  that  the  City  now  pays  a  large  sum  which 
would  be  recouped  by  the  Treasury  if  the  system  were 
unified.  It  b  not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  special  func- 
tions of  this  civil  force,  or  the  manner  in  which  tliey  have 
been  discharged.    Some  of  those  functions  are  undoubtedly 
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such  as  should  te  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal  authority.  The 
inspection  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  public  carriages  and  horses,  the 
regulation  of  street  traffic,  the  abatement  ot  the  smoke  nuisance, 
the  inspection  of  lodging  houses,  aJJd  jnallers  of  dial  kind, 
clearly  come  within  this  category. 
'rind|>ie  Lord  John  Russell  laid  down  the  true  principle  of  police 

o^m^inS  control  when  he  said  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
'  '"oii"-  (vho  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  the  object  contended  for  by  the  City,  notwith- 
standing the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued,  was 
a  constitutionally  just  one.  With  the  control  of  our  police  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  the  responsibility  which  citizens 
should  bear  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  their  town — i 
responsibility  which  was  fully  accepted  in  all  our  ancient 
sj-stenis  of  local  government  in  England — is  seriously  lessened, 
and  one  of  the  most  [WwerfiiJ  securities  for  public  liberty  re- 
moved. In  London,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  disciplined 
army  of  10,000  men,  trained  to  military  movements,  unaccount- 
able to  cither  Parliament  or  the  people,  but  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day.  Such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  not  untruly  described  as  a  usurpation  of  popular 
rights. 
'oiice  A  new  central  authority,  responsible  for  the  preservation 

''CTMrat*  of  public  order,  ought  to  have  the  direction  of  the  civil  force 
ion.  through  which  such  order  is  to  be  maintained.     A  provision 

for  the  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  new  Corporation  might  be  included  in  its 
constituting  Act.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  and  jealousies 
in  the  way  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  an  inHuenlial  class  of  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  place  the  whole  police  force  of  the  country 
under  the  direct  control  ol  the  Government.  The  introduai<») 
of  such  a  provision  in  a  constituting  Act  would  therefore 
excite  much  opposition  from  people  who  might  otherwise  be 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  as  a  measure  of  London  reform. 
It  would,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  wiser  to  let  the  matter  stand 
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over.  The  City  police  would  become  an  appanage  of  any 
tnuoicipality  which  absorbed  or  extended  the  City,  and  the 
proposition  in  the  Municipality  Bill  of  1880,  that  the  outside 
force  should  be  transferred,  after  a  scheme  to  be  settled  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  might  indicate  a  safe  solution  as  to  the  rest 

The  present  metropolitan  police  district  extends  1 5  miles  Metro- 
from  Charing  Cross.     The  new  police  district  might  be  cotermi-  fl^°Dj 
nous  with  the  new  municipality,  whenever  its  boundaries  are  *''='• 
Mttled,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  police  district  be  absorbed 
in  the  various  counties  to  which  it  may  belong. 

The  City  police  in   1880  cost  ^100,601,  of  which  theCiixPoUc 
amount  expended  in  wages  was  ^^70,698.     It  is  now  a  very    "" 
^cicnt  body. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  for  Meiro- 
the  year  ending  March  31,  i88i,was;^i,i76,o74.    The  income  ^ to" 
from  rate  warrants  issued  to  the  various  places  within  the  Metro-  C°"- 
politan  Police  District  was  ^555,843  ;  from  Imperial  funds, 
^£451, 181  ;  from  amounts  received  from  various  persons  and 
autborities  for  the  special  service  of  the  police,  ;£i27,t79;   on 
account  of  carriage  licensing,   ^27,655;    and   some    minor 
receipts.     The  expenditure  included  a  sum  of  ^118,005  con- 
tributed towards  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund.     This  sum 
forms  the  main  income  of  a  fund  which  now  amounts  to  more 
than  ;£  150,000. 

The  metropolitan  poUce  force  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  Sinneth 
year  1880  of  25  superintendents,  603  inspectors,  922  sergeants,  ^f  pon^ 
and  9,393  constables,  making  a  total  of  10,943.     There  wasan  '""^ 
increase  of  245  during  the  year,  a  number  which  could  scarcely 
be  considered  excessive,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  1880 
70  miles  of  fresh  streets  and  34,945  houses  were  added  within 
the  district.    The  duties  of  the  force  are,  upon  the  whole,  effi- 
ciently performed.    The  metropolitan  police  discharge  many 
duties  in  addition  to  the  primary  one  of  the  protection  of  the 
town.     No  less  than   10,860  cliildren  and  3,338  adults  were 
leported  a«  lost  or  missing ;  29,297  stray  dogs  were  seized  by 
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the  police  i  and  proceedbgs  were  taken  against  899  penou 
for  furious  riding  or  driving.  The  lost  property  department  of 
the  police  received  16,849  articles,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
^2;, 000;  these  articles  were  returned  to  their  owners  wbcfi 
found.  The  police,  under  the  Common  Lodging  House  Acti^ 
exercised  inspection  over  1,439  non-roistered  lodging-house) 
and  over  1,335  registered  houses,  accommodating  36,071 
lodgers.  The  control  exercised  by  the  police  over  public  loco- 
motion involved  the  issue  of  12,261  licences  to  hackney  and 
stage  carriages,  and  20,446  to  hackney  and  st^e  drivers. 
onDOH  The  first  Act  affecting  hackney  carriages  in  London  was 

passed  in  1661,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  year  1869,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  regulated  by  statute  this  branch  of 
public  locomotion  in  London,  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  the  hackney  carriage  license  of  jC$  was  applied 
towards  the  cost  of  paving  and  sewerage.  Under  William  and 
Mary  an  increased  duty  was  applied  towards  liquidating  the 
cost  of  the  French  war,  and  a  long  series  of  subsequent  Acts, 
now  repealed,  made  various  provisions  for  the  reguIaUon  of 
hackney  carriages,  and  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  deal  with  offences.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  down 
to  1831  all  such  offences  were  dealt  with  by  civil  process. 
Between  i83r  and  1869  eight  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  have  been  passed,  and  they  now  embody  the  laws  by 
which  London  hackney  carriages  are  controlled.  There  does 
not  exist  on  the  Statute  Book  any  more  unpractical  and 
arbitrary  body  of  laws, 
ardihipi  The  pl.icing  of  London  hackney  carriage  control  in  the 
.iw.  hands  of  the  police,  and  the  reference  to  a  police  tribunal  of 

even  the  most  trivial  offences,  is  a  matter  as  to  which  a  useful 
body  of  public  servants  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
wearing  of  a  defaced  badge,  tlie  carrying  of  too  many  pas- 
sengers, the  plying  for  hire  elsewhere  than  on  a  standing 
the  taking — even  under  special  agreement — of  an  excess  bn, 
ot  even   the  absence  of  a  check-string,  are  made    matten 
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punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  But  whilst  in  these 
cases  a  cabman  can  be  at  once  compelled  to  go  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  a  hirer  may  defraud  the  driver  of  his 
fare,  01  even  damage  his  cab,  without  the  driver  having  any 
remedy,  except  by  summons  against  some  person  unknown. 
Hie  feres  are  arbitrarily  fixed  for  Highgate  Hill  as  for  the 
Strand ;  for  day  and  far  night ;  for  fine  weather  and  for  deep 
•now.  Any  agreement  to  pay  more  than  the  fare  is  invalid, 
bat  any  agreement  to  pay  less  than  the  fare  is  good.  Such 
laws  could  only  be  made  by  an  overtaxed  Legislature  un- 
t  with  the  circumsUnccs  of  the  trade. 


It  is  necessary,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  relieve  Control  c 
the  Legislature  of  all  control  over  London  locomotion,  and  to  tion  unde 
jjve  it  to  a  representative  body,  before  which  all  interests  affected  "**  ^°'- 
may  be  properly  heard.  A  civil  tribunal  may  well  deal  with  all 
dvil  ofiences,  and  the  functions  of  the  police  in  the  matter  be 
confined  to  cases  of  intoxication,  furious  driving,  injury  to 
person  or  property,  assault,  and  such  other  matters  as  come 
lif^tly  within  their  province.  In  other  towns  the  control  of  all 
public  locomotion  is,  to  a  Urge  extent,  in  the  hands  of  a 
representative  authority.  It  is  right  and  just  that  it  should  be 
io  ID  London.  Such  body  would  make  regulations  for  all 
public  locomotion,  and  would  also  be  the  licensing  authority, 
and  thus,  through  themselves  or  through  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  would  possess  as  much  control  over 
civil  ofiences,  and  over  the  whole  trade,  as  the  public  interest 
could  demand. 

The  control  of  the  two  rivers  of  the  metropolis,  the  Thames  Thames 
and  the  Lea,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  bodies,  known  respectively  vanct" 
as  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  and  the  Lea  Conservancy  '^o*""' 
Board      The  Corporation  of  London  exercised  the  right  of 
conser\-ancy  of  the  Thames  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yantlet 
Creek  in  Kent  from  a  very  early  period   down  to  the  year 
1857.     The  claim  of  the  City  rested  upon  ancient  grants  of  the 
Crown  and  on  long-continued  usage,  and  the  power  was  exer- 


cii>cd  by  what  was  known  as  the  I'liames  Nav^jatio 
of  the  Commoa  Council  In  1857  (by  the  10  &  31  Vic  c  147) 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  was  constituted,  and  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  City  abolished  The  constituting  Act 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  twelve  conservators,  some  of 
whom  were  by  virtue  of  their  official  positions  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  likely  to  devolve  upon  such  a  Board  than  were 
an  accidental  committee  of  the  City  Corporation.  The  bed, 
soil,  and  shores  of  the  river  are  vested  in  the  Conservators,  and 
Ihey  have  extensive  powers  of  control  over  the  river  traffic:  In 
1864  the  number  of  Conservators  was  increased  to  18,  and 
finally  in  1866,  by  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  the  number 
was  increased  to  33.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  latter  Act 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board  had  been  co- 
terminous with  the  former  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation — 
that  is  to  say,  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yantlet  Creek  in 
Kent ;  and  the  control  of  the  Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines 
to  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire  was  vested  in  a  separate  body  of 
Conservators  possessing  varied  and  incongruous  qualifications. 

The  Thames  Navigation  Act,  186G,  for  the  first  time  placed 
the  control  of  the  whole  river,  from  Cricklade  to  the  Medway, 
under  one  Board.  This  Board  now  consists  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ex-offido,  two  Aldennen  of  London,  four 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  two  members  nominated  by  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  one  by  the  Privy  Council,  one  by  the 
Trinity  House,  two  by  registered  ship-owners,  two  by  owners 
of  lighters  and  steam  tugs  on  the  river,  one  by  owners  of  river 
steamers,  one  by  dock  owners  and  wharfingers,  one  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  four  by  the  persons  who  were  qualified  to 
be  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1795,  which  was  the 
governing  Act  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Higher  Navigation 
before  their  absorption  in  1866. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  Conservators  over  the  river 
has  been  of  great  benefit     Locks  have  been  re-built;  old 
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niooring    stations    have    been   rcpaircil,    and   new    ones    con- 
structed ;     weirs    have  been    repaired  ;     the    navigation   has 
been  improved,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
c  ^dude  from  the  river  the  refuse  of  paper  mills  and  the  sewage 
^.{ttoduct  of  the  towns  upon    its  banks.      Great  as  has  been 
itte  success  attending  many  of  these  measures,  it  is  not  pos- 
^fSble  to  anticipate  any  complete  results,  so  far  as  purification 
'.i»  concerned.     The  enormous  increase  of  the  riparian  popula- 
ticm,  now  several  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  the  in- 
Oeasing  use  of  chemical  manures,  render  absolute  purity  in 
our  great  metropolitan  river  unattainable.     When  the  sewage 
of  all  riparian  towns  is  excluded,  we  may  expect  to  have  a 
Stream  which  will  be  inoffensive  even  in  the  greatest  droughts 
Of  summer,  and  which  may  well  supply  the  metropolis  with 
Crater  for  public  purposes  and  for  baser  domestic  uses,  but  no 
process  of  purification  can  make  it  fit  for  the  permanent 
potable  water  supply  of  the  capital. 

The  accounts  of  the  Boards  amalgamated  in  1866  are  kept  incom'; 
Separate,  and  the  funds  of  each  made  available  for  the  portion  diiure^^ 
Of  the  river  to  which  they  apply.    The  total  net  receipts  of  the  J^y,^^^^ 
^  Ix>wer  Navigation  Fund  for  the  year  1880  were  j;^8o,55o.  tion. 
»i   This  sum  included  j;^36,327  for  tonnage  dues,  ;;^8,92i   for 
s^-   tolls,  ^8,029  for  pier  dues,  j;^2,8oo  from  water  and  canal 
-    Companies,  and  ^6,099  for   rents  for  accommodation.    The 
-.  expenditure    for  the  same    period  was   ;;^88,636,    and    was 
2.   iiiainly  incurred  in  connection  with   the  maintenance  of  the 
^    navigation,  dredging,  repairing  locks,  weirs,  and  piers,  inspec- 
^.:  tion  of  explosives,  removal  of  wrecks  and  obstructions,  and  so 
^1  forth.     The  capital  account  of  the  funds  shows  a  sum   of 
.  I  ;{^ 1 02,400,  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  tolls. 
-.  I       The  accounts    of   the  Upper  Navigation  show  receipts  income 
;{^27y69i   16s.  id,  and  expenditure  ^21,198  12s.  iid.    The  5",„rc*^ 
chief  items  of  receipts  are  contributions  from  the  water  com-  ^PP^ 
panics,  ^12,050.   Considerable  expenditure  on  capital  account  tton. 
is  still  going  on  in  this  psjt  of  the  river, 
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Lka  Con-  The  Lea  Conservancy  Board  was  constitated  by  a  printe 
BoAiD.  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1868.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
control  of  the  river  had  been  in  the  hands  of  tnistees  appointed 
in  accordance  with  various  Lea  Navigation  Acts.  The  sumba 
of  conservators  under  the  Act  of  1868  is  thirteen.  Five  tt 
these  are  appointed  by  persons  interested  in  the  district  thnq^ 
which  the  river  runs ;  two  by  the  New  River  Water  Company; 
two  by  the  East  London  Water  Company  ;  one  by  the  Cvpo- 
ration  of  the  City  of  London ;  one  by  the  Metropolitan  Bond 
of  Works ;  one  by  barge  ownere,  and  one  by  riparian  towill 
This  Bo:ird  controls  the  river  Lea  and  its  tributaries  from  itt 
source  in  county  Bedford  down  to  the  limit  of  the  Thama 
Conservancy  jurisdiction,  200  feet  below  Barking  Bridge.  Itl 
powers  are  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  include  the  control  of  the  navigation,  the 
traffic  and  all  matters  affecting  the  purity  of  the  river.  As  to  thii 
latter  point,  however,  thesarae  observations  apply  as  have  already 
been  made  as  to  the  larger  river.  Notwithstanding  the  efibit) 
of  both  bodies  of  conservators,  the  water  of  both  rivets  is,  ai 
is  hereafter  shown,  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating,  and,  however 
useful  for  other  purposes,  they  cannot  any  longer  be  mode 
properly  available  for  the  supply  of  drinking  water. 
Lea  Con-  The  receipts  of  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  for  the  year 
Inmm7'  ^^^'"K  March  31,  1881,  were  ;^a4,o4o,  of  which  ^15,468 
and  tjpen- were  from  water  rentak,  and  ;£3,5S7  from  'oils.  The  pay- 
ments were  £23,660.  Of  this  sum  there  was  interest  on  loans 
£7,764,  and  sinking  fund,  ;^i,soo.  The  cost  of  works  and 
repairs  was  £8,24$,  and  ;^i,ooo  was  paid  as  remuneration  to 
the  Conservators.  The  remaining  charges  were  chiefly  for 
establishment  purposes.  The  debt  of  the  Board  on  April  t, 
i88r,  amounted  to  ^^184, 367,  secured  by  debentures. 
Rivera  The  Commissioners  of  1854  expressed  the  opinion  that  die 

^Ij!^'^'  management  of  the  Thames  navigation  was  not  in  harmony 
under  new  ^th  the  Ordinary  municipal  duties  of  the  Common  Council, 
tion.  and  in  coming  to  consider  how  far  the  control  of  our  metio- 
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Dlhan  rivers  ought  to  be  in  an  elected  municipal  body,  the 
tgeacf  of  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  strong  in 
Sktion  to  such  a  body  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  in  relation  to 
W  Common  CounciL  It  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment 
i  abaori)  these  two  Conservancy  Boards  into  a  new  taunici- 
dity,  trusting  to  fee  chance  of  members  being  elected  to  the 
mnictpality  possessed  of  adequate  technical  knowledge  to 
ontTol  the  work  of  the  present  Boards  through  a  Conservancy 
!i>mmitte&  A  safer  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  leave  the 
loards  in  the  first  instance  untouched,  save  that  the  seven 
lembers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  now  sent  from 
w  City  Corporation  should  be  nominated  by  the  new  muni- 
Ipol  authority,  and  that  the  six  members  of  the  Lea  Con- 
srvancy  Board,  now  nominated  by  the  water  companies, 
^oqxiration  of  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
lould  be  replaced  by  a  similar  number  to  be  nominated  by 
te  new  municipal  authority.  The  future  relations  of  the  two 
tonservancy  Boards  to  the  Municipal  Council  might  then  very 
ell  be  left  for  future  discussion  and  anangement.  The 
ouncil  would,  through  its  representatives,  obuin  a  substantial 
itial  influence  at  the  councils  of  the  Conservancy  Boards,  and 
.  upon  mature  consideration  guided  by  experience,  it  were 
and  desirable  to  strengthen  such  influence,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  Parliament  would  readily  hearken  to  any  application  by 
le  Council  in  that  direction. 

The  water  supply  of  London  fa  now  provided  by  eight  London 
livate  companies.      The  "New  River"  Company  Ukes  its^^JJ" 
ipplies  from  springs  in  Hertfordshire  and  from  the  River  Lea;  Source*  of 
le  "  East  London "  Company  is   chiefly  supplied  from  the  Supply. 
iver  Lea ;  the   "  Kent "  Company  is  supplied  from  wells 
mk  in  the  chalk ;  the  other  five  companies,  the  "  Chelsea," 
West    Middlesex,"    "  Grand    Junction,"    "  Lambeth,"    and 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall"  are  all  supplied  from  the  River 
bunes.    According  to  the  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Natare  of 
rs,  published  in  1874,  the  water  of  both  the^"^'- 
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Thames  and  the  Lea  was  in  a  very  much  pollutec 
above  the  intake  of  the  water  companies.  The 
sioners  therefore  recommend  that  both  rivers  shot 
as  possible,  be  abandoned  as  sources  of  potable  i 
Frankland,  the  analyst  to  the  Local  Government 
also  constantly  in  recent  years  reported  the  presc 
London  water  supply  of  much  sewage  contaminat 
the  Local  Government  Board  Report  for  1880  he  s 
was  only  during  three  months  of  that  year  that  the 
out  by  the  companies  drawing  fix)m  river  sources  n 
some  measure  fit  to  drink. 
Amount  of  The  average  amount  of  water  delivered  by  the 
uppy-  jjj  jggQ  ^^  142,000,000  gallons  per  day,  being  an 
nearly  8,000,000  gallons  on  1879.  Ofthisamouni 
71,000,000  gallons  were,  we  are  informed,  sometim 
polluted  by  sewage  matters."  More  than  6i,ooo,< 
were  ^'  occasionally  so  polluted,"  and  less  than  9,000, 
were  uniformly  of  excellent  quality  for  drinking.  T 
are  an  eloquent  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  pu 
an  exorbitant  rate  so  imperfect  a  supply.  //  ts  noi 
impurity  is  increasing^  and  was  greater^  both  pro^ 
and  actually y  in  1880  thorn  during  any  year  since  i 
began  in  1868.  X)r.  Frankland  also  states  that 
of  both  the  rivers  is  becoming  year  by  year  Ic 
for  domestic  use. 
Uhsuit-  This  condition  of  things  is  most  serious,  as  it 

Supply?      on  all    hands    that    the    supply  of   water  is    es 
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the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  say — no  process 
been  devised  of  cleansing  water  once  contaminated 
ige  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  drinking.  If  therefore  the 
f  Greater  London  purchased  the  existing  water  supply, 
le  first  duties  of  the  purchasing  authority  would  be  tj 
fresh  supply  for  potable  purposes. 

378  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  proposed  a  Cost  of  Ne^ 
for  a  supply  of  16,000,000  gallons  a  day  of  pure  "^^^' 
nn  the  chalk  strata  under  London,  to  be  laid  on 
pressure  in  new  pipes  under  the  footpaths,  so  as 
ailable  for  drinking  and  fire  brigade  purposes.  En- 
^ve  their  sanction  to  the  scheme,  and  estimated 
of  carrying  it  out  at  less  than  six  millions  sterling. 
le  session  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Supply,  in 
•Q  eminent  engineers  estimated  the  cost  of  a  supply 
water  from  the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock, 
in  unlimited  quantity  for  public  purposes  and  the 
imestic  uses,  at  ;;^6,ooo,ooo  sterling,  so  that  if  the 
rere  unoccupied  London  might  have  a  duplicate  and 
>ply  for  j;^!  2,000,000  sterling.  The  present  supply 
to  about  thirty-five  gallons  a  head  per  diem.  In 
anufacturing  town  this  points  to  great  waste,  and 
ce  has  shown  that  with  a  system  of  constant  supply 
allons  per  head  is  sufficient  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
i  on  high  authority,  that  more  than  sixty  million 
I  day  of  the  purest  water  could  be  readily  obtained 
strata  round  London, 
arch,   1880,  the  then  Home  Secretary  introduced  a  Water 

-        ,  -  .     «  •    •  •  rw^i      Trust  Bill 

for  the  purchase  of  the  existing  companies.      Theofissa 
consumers  were  not  consulted  in  any  way  in  the  matter, 
there  any  public  body  in  existence  of  sufficient  impor- 

be  taken  into  the  Government  counsels  upon  it,  as 
msions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  put  forward  two 
fore  had  been  definitively  rejected  by  the  Legislature. 
b  of  purchase  embodied  m  the  Water  Trust  Bill  of 

i 
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1880  was    that  each  water  shareholder   should  receive 

amount  of  3|^  per  cent  stock,  sufficient  to  produce  him 

same  income  which  he  derived  from  his  water  shares, 

prospective  increase  in  respect  of  expected  increase  of 

in  the  succeeding  twelve  years.      Thus  an  absolute 

was  to   be  given    for  one  of  speculative  commercial 

The  value  of  the  immediate  annuities  in  3^  per  cent  stock 

par  was  j;£^2  2,098,700,  and  the  present  value  of  the  defc 

annuities  was  ^6,851,300,  making  the  value  of  the  stock 

the  agreements  ;£'2 8,950,000.     If  the  deferred  annuities 

been  capitalised  at  3j^  per  cent,  the  total  amount  would  tf 

;£^29,734,28i.      To    this    must    be  added   preferential   am 

debenture  capital  ;;^3,o6 1,500,  and  mortgage  and  bond  ddl 

;^223,o55,  making  a  total  for  the  purchase  of  the  companie 

of  j;£^33)Oi8,836.     The  ultimate  annual  payment  would  hav 

been  ;^i,24o,673. 

*ect  In  June,  1880,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquii 

I  Water    into  and  to  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  Londo 

^*^'       water  supply,  and  upon  the  Agreements  which  had  formed  tl 

basis  of  the  Bill  of  1880.     The  Committee  reported  that  it  m 

expedient  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  should  I 

placed  under  the  control  of  some  public  body  representing  tl 

interests  and  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  water  coi 

sumers.     They  recommended  that "  in  the  absence  of  any  sing 

municipal   body"  to  which  the  control  of  the  water  supp 

could  be  committed,  a  new  body  should  be  constituted  as 

Water  Authority  for  the  Metropolis.   The  suggested  compositic 

of  this  body  included  representatives  from  the  City  Corporatio 

the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  districts  of  the  Water  Compani 

outside  the  metropolitan  area.     The  Committee  considen 

that  the  agreements  of  1880  did  not  furnish  ''an  admissib 

basis  of  purchase."    The  price  agreed  to  be  paid  under  the 

agreements  was  nine  millions  in  excess  of  the  market  value 

the  property  at  a  period  shortly  anterior,  and  several  millio] 

above  their  price  at  the  time  of  the  Committee's  report    Aft 
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sdng  the  provisions  for  regulation,  which  had  been  made 
le  somewhat  analogous  case  of  the  gas  companies,  they 
bed  out  that  the  total  cost  of  the  existing  water  supply  had 
nuch  exceeded  ^12,000,000,  and  that  much  of  this  was 
to  useless  or  re-duplicated  works.  They  recommended 
A  future  water  authority  should  be  entrusted  with  the  fullest 
etion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  water 
ly  of  London,  and  they  pointed  out  that  such  authority 
it  proceed  either  by  the  regulation  of  the  powers  of  existing 
panies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  supply :  or  by  the  purchase 
le  existing  undertakings  :  or  by  the  initiation  of  an  inde< 
lent  supply,  there  being  no  pretence  for  the  contention 
the  companies  had  any  sort  of  monopoly  of  supply. 
rhe  session  of  1881  passed  over  without  an  opportunity  Water 
g  available  to  bring  the  London  water  supply  question  fi™ity  of 
re  the  House  of  Commons.  The  crucial  difficulty  to  be  Constitu- 
nmtered  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  Bill  as  was 
^ted  by  the  Committee  was  the  constitution  of  the  Water 
hority.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
ite  a  Trust  which  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
lers.  With  the  very  wide  discretion  suggested  by  the  Com- 
«c,  it  would  evidently  be  enormously  to  the  interest  of  the 
ter  Companies  that  the  solution  of  the  question  should  take 
form  of  purchase  and  not  the  form  either  of  regulation  or  of 
institution  of  an  independent  supply.  In  a  matter  where 
qr  mDlions  are  at  stake,  the  tendency  to  influence  elections 
nominations  would  be  perhaps  irresistible,  and  the  people 
London  might  thus  be  saddled  with  an  enormous  liability 
lome  body  of  persons  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  repre- 
dng  their  interests.  The  risk  of  this  is  too  great  to  be 
ountered. 

And  yet  the  matter  demands  early  solution.     Some    of  Water  Sup 
water  companies   have  taken  advantage  of  the  delay  to  SJ!r"cor-'^ 
^y  increase  their  rates  on  the  consumer  where  only  the  same  pora'*®"- 
Dunt  of  water  is  supplied.    This  is  technically  within  their 
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powers,  owing  to  increased  valuation  and  to  such 
being  the  accepted  evidence  of  value  upon  which  water 
are  levied.  The  only  security  for  a  propier  settlement  of 
vital  question  lies  in  referring  it  to  a  directly-elected 
representing  the  whole  metropolis ;  and  there  would 
bably  be  no  more  diiSculty  in  constituting  such  a  body 
there  would  be  in  constituting  a  Water  Trust  All 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  then  be  fully 
sidered,  and  a  settlement  arrived  at,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  * 
truly  representative  body,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  tb4 
constituents.  .' 

The  total  capital  of  the  eight  water  companies  in  Augusli 
n.  1881,  was  .;^i  2,536,988,  the  total  money  expended  on  workl 
_;^i2, 612,589,  but  many  of  these  works  have  been  unproduc 
live,  and  in  the  time  of  the  water  wars  some  years  ago,  ihrO 
competing  sets  of  pipes  were  sometimes  laid  in  the  same  street 
Tlic  total  receipts  of  the  water  companies  in  the  previous  yetf 
amounted  to  ^i, 534,939  of  ivhich  the   receipts  from  wattt 
rates  were  ;^i.5iSii94-     The  expenditure  for  the  same  periodi 
was  jC'i5S3i4^9'     Of  this  there  was  paid  in  dividends  onl 
shaie  capita!,  ^771.575,  and  in   dividends  on  loan  and  pre-' 
ference  capital,  ^^150,310.     The  maintenance  and  puiQ[»i]g 
charges  were  ^£348,747,  salaries,  ^75,067,  and  allowance  to 
directors,  ;^ 22,794. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  whether  bjr  gas  or 
electricity,  is  essentially  a  municipal  function.  It  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  inhabitants  acting  in  concert.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  on  the  threat  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  eveiy 
London  householder  was  bound  to  have  a  light  before  his  door 
at  night  under  penalty  of  death  by  the  common  hangman.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later  the  omission  to  supply  such  a 
light  was  punished  by  fine.  From  1736  to  the  introduction  of 
gas  in  1810,  the  work  in  London  was  undertaken  by  the  C(»- 
poration,  who  levied  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose.  During 
Uie  iirst  half  of  the  present  century  the  competition  betweeo 
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rildoD  gas  companies  was  veiy  seveie,  and  in  some  cases 
m  companies  had  mains  in  the  same  street.  But,  as  Viscount 
brington  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Patmerston  in  1854, 
Bral  companies  will  always  be  found  to  coalesce  for  the 
■mder  rather  than  compete  for  the  cheap  supply,"  and  after 
Ittusting  themselves  in  conflict  the  companies  agreed  to 
vide  the  town  amongst  them.  The  imsing  of  prices  followed, 
Mflin  1857  the  vestries  met  to  take  action  against  the  common 
mny,  but  found  the  companies  too  strong  and  too  exacting 
r  them,  and  the  chaises  for  public  lamps  (varying  from 
*3  IS.  6d.  to  j£6  i6s.)  still  continued. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  any  sort  of  control  was  Ou  Act  of 
•de  after  two  committees  had  sat  upon  the  question,  by  the 
using  of  the  Gas  Act  of  i860.  This  Act  recognised  a  system 
r  districting,  and  dealt  with  questions  of  dividend,  quality, 
[ice,  forms  of  yearly  accounts,  and  other  matters.  With  some 
hantagesto  the  consumer,  it  enomiously  enhanced  the  value 
r  the  companies'  property.  If  any  Authority  had  existed  able 
I  speak  in  the  consumers'  name  a  better  result  must  have  been 
■cured.  In  1859  no  company  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend 
Fio  percent.  In  1866,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ;£5,863,r30, 
le  thirteen  companies  paid  jCsz°>351  ^^  dividends.  The  com- 
•niea  paid  up  back  dividends,  and  one  of  them  divided  40 
er  cent,  in  a  single  year.  The  parishes  were  still  charged 
■lying  prices  for  the  same  quality  and  amount  of  gas.  In  the 
»  years  ending  1866  the  companies  expended  ;^8o,ooo  in 
he  defence  of  their  monopolies  before  Parliamentary  com- 
nttees.  The  London  consumer,  without  any  public  body  to 
epresent  him,  was  defeated  at  nearly  every  point,  and  an  im- 
KDse  monopoly  strengthened  against  his  will. 

The  first  effective  attempt  at  a  defence  of  the  consumer  ^^'°° "' 
ns   by  the  introduction   of  a  Bill  by  the  Corporation  ofiiooof 
xmdon,  in  1866,  to  enable  the  City  to  provide  works  for^"""^""" 
lsel£      The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  ait^  jefened  to 
;   Select   Committee,  which   reported  strongly   •     favour  q[ 
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alteration,  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  and  in  favour  of 
ties  being  afforded  for  the  disposal  of  the  compaiua 
ptxty  to  some  body  representing  the  consumer.  The  i 
of  the  City  in  introducing  this  measure  was  public-q 
and  patriotic  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wodcs  u 
petitioned  against  it,  and  they  also  petitioned  against  i 
which  bad  been  introduced  empowering  them  to  poi 
gas-works  and  plant  In  other  words,  this  socalled  rep 
tattve  body  used  all  its  influence  to  prevent  l^sktion  in  I 
of  the  London  gas  consumer.  In  1867  Sir  Stafford  Noit 
introduced  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  ( 
committee  of  1866.  This  was  referred  to  a  committee,  (rf 
Mr.  Cardwell  was  chairman,  and  this  committee  rep< 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  "  legitimate  weapon  to  ) 
sorted  to "  for  the  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer  "  i 
enactment  of  an  independent  supply." 

imstjfi.  The  committee  "  recommended  "  and   invited    the 

Mem^  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  present  co 

>ii(an  ing  schemes  to  Parliament  in  1868.  The  City  Corpoi 
accepted  the  invitation  with  patriotic  alacrity.  The  i 
politan  Board,  although  pressed  by  the  Government  ai 
many  deputations  from  the  London  public,  declined  to 
duce  a  Bill ;  declined  to  seize  a  proffered  opportuni 
settle  in  the'  interests  of  London  this  vexed  questio 
ever.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this  monstrous  coa 
procedure,  except  that  which  has  been  given  in  other  e< 
inexplicable  cases,  that  the  members  of  the  Board  have 
influenced  by  considerations  which  have  not  been  knoi 
the  public  In  the  face  of  such  a  betrayal  of  public  int< 
the  contemporary  language  of  a  paper  representing  j 
interests  may  be  forgiven  when  it  says :  "  A  more  w; 
neglect  of  their  interests  was  never  charged  or  proved  a^ 
any  body  presuming  to  protect  them.  The  Board  has  d 
rately,  apparently  by  preconcerted  design,  helped  the  gas 
panies  to  maintain  their  monopoly  against  the  express  wi 
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•BiliBinenL  It  is  time  we  stirred  ourselves  to  overturn  this 
Imab  idol,  and  establish  an  eifective  real  municipality  in  its 
lUce,  elected  direct  from  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  being 
lltered  through  the  vestries,  the  prey  or  dupe  apparently  by 
tan  of  every  class  of  jobbers  who  thrive  on  their  ignorance, 
heir  neglect,  or  their  ludicrous  vanity." 

In  1868  the  City  came  forward  with  a  Bill,  and  a  Bill  was?"','' 
lio  introduced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beal,  a  gentleman  GuAct 
tbo  by  untiring  energy  and  zeal  has  on  this  and  many 
idier  London  questions  rendered  the  most  essential 
crrices  to  the  cause  of  municipal  reform.  The  Board 
if  Wwks  reported  against  it  The  Bills  were  referred  to  a 
naunittee,  and  in  the  result  the  City  of  London  Gas  Act, 
:868,  was  passed.  Owing  to  the  iMes  and  misconduct  of  the 
Joaid  of  Works,  the  great  privileges  it  conferred  were  at  first 
SDfined  to  the  City  area  and  to  the  area  of  one  of  the 
mnpanies  supplying  iL  Its  advantages  were  manifest  when  we 
aj  that  it  saved  in  the  first  year  to  the  City,  ^83,500.  In 
870  the  Government  promised  their  support  to  the  Metro- 
Nriitan  Board  if  they  would  introduce  a  measure  for  the  rest  of 
^ndon,  but  they  again  declined  to  do  so. 

In  r87s  a  Billwas  introduced  to  regulate  the  price  of  London  Pickiu 
fM  and  the  dividends  of  the  Companies,  and  its  provisions  ^f'^So 
rere  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  committee  presided  over  by  Gu  Sop- 
£r.  Forster.     In  the  following  year  the  Companies  accepted  its 
uin  provisions.     The  interests  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of 
he  Companies  have  now  been  adjusted  by  an  arrangement 
Btder  which  the  profits  of  the  gas  companies  vary  inversely 
rith  the  price  at  which  the  gas  is  supplied.     Various  amalgama> 
ions  have  taken  place,  and  three  out  of  the  four  Companies, 
ith  nine-tenths  of  the  supply,  are  now  under  this  arrangement 
Ite  dividend  being  taken  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  initial  price 
t3s.6d.ia  one  company  and  35.  gd,  in  the  two  others,  it  is 
moged  that  every  increase  of  a  penny  in  price  over  the 
litial  price  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  i  per  cent 
Q  » 
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in  dividend,  and  every  reduction  of  a.  penny  in  price  by  an 
increase  of  a  1  per  cent,  in  dividend.  The  result  has  been 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
Gu  Supply  But  with  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  authority  it  wiB 
new  Cor-  ^^  needful  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Companies^  A 
ponujon.  provision  for  the  purchase  of  the  gas  plant  under  Londoa 
streets  was  contained  in  50  Geo.  III.  c  163,  s.  32,  tibe  fint 
London  Gas  Act,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  gas  supplf  point 
strongly  to  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority  having  absolute 
street  control  An  attempt  was  made  in  1864  to  enibrce 
compulsory  use  of  subways,  but  the  London  Gas  Compuiei 
successfully  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  leakage  froo 
their  pipes  would  be  most  dangerous.  But  this  leakage 
admittedly  only  arose  from  their  defective  system  of  pipe- 
joining.  Shortly  afterwards  Southwark  Street  was  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  Its  pavement  was  a  work  of  Romin 
beauty,  and  a  commodious  subway  ran  down  the  centre.  Aj 
soon  as  it  was  completed  a  gas  company  came,  and,  disrcganl- 
ing  the  subway,  tore  up  the  granite  and  concrete  from  end  to 
end,  to  lay  its  own  pipes.  Londoners  as  ratepayers  paid  for  the 
making  of  the  street,  and  as  gas  consumers  they  paid  for  iti 
destruction. 
ja»  Com-  If  the  new  Corporation  purchased  the  plant  within  the  metro- 
»nw*and^  poHtan  area,  the  Companies  might  continue  to  manufacture  the 
EipenJi-  gas,  the  supply  of  which  the  Corporation  might  put  up  to 
tender.  Or  the  Corporation  might  purchase  the  existing  com- 
panies. Or  it  might  initiate  an  independent  supply.  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  have  reported  that  "no 
monopoly  has  been  granted  to  the  companies  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  bound  to  respect,"  that  a  "  legitimate  weapon 
for  the  reduction  is  the  enactment  of  an  independent  supply," 
and  the  right  is  now  unquestionable.  Therefore  a  central 
council  would  have  a  right,  after  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  question,  to  take  what  course  it  might  think  fiL  The  pre- 
sent system  is,  however,  so  pronounc^  an  improvement  upon  all 
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■Ihat  have  gone  before  it,  and  affords  so  comparatively  strong  a 
guarantee  for  the  jireservation  of  (he  public  advantage,  that  the 
Bibjecl  is  less  absolutely  imminent  than  at  previous  times, 
'If  gas  is  an  article  of  necessity  to  the  people  of  London,  then 
beyond  doubt  the  true  principle  is  that  its  sujiply  should  be  in 
public  hands.  But  scientific  research  is  fast  challenging  the 
proposition  that  it  is  an  article  of  necessity.  If  the  progress  of 
dectric  invention  should  proceed  as  rapidly  in  the  next  three 
jean  as  in  the  last,  the  conditions  of  public  and  private  lighting 
will  be  completely  changed,  and  any  central  council  would  do 
well  to  wait  until  such  time  as  such  new  conditions  were  fully 
developed. 

During  the  year  iSSo  the  London  Gas  Companies  paid  for 
ooal  jCt,3&9,i6i.  They  carbonised  1,898,474  tons  of  coal, 
ind  produced  17,733  million  feet  of  gas.  Of  this  there  was 
■applied  for  public  lighting  and  under  contracts  about  1,100 
million  cubic  feet,  and  more  than  1,000  million  feet  were  un- 
accounted for.  The  cost  of  distribution  was;^233,875,  and 
die  cost  of  maoagement  ;£ii8,38o.  I'he  receipts  were,  Irom 
nles  of  gas  ;;^3,oio,936,  from  meter-rents  ;£s7,99i,  and 
ftom  the  sale  of  residual  products  (coke,  breeze,  tar,  and 
ammoniacal  liquor)  j£9o8,5>ti.  The  total  receipts  were 
j^3,988,s4i- 

Amalgamarion  has  now  reduced  the  number  of  London  Gm  Co 
gas  companies  to  four — the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  ^^ax 
the    South  Metropolitan,  the  Commercial,  and  the   London  Abwud 
Gas  Light  Company.     The  total  paid-up  capital  of  these  four 
companies  was,  on  Dec  31,  1880,  ;£to,784,96i.    Of  this  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  had  ^^7,515,000,  the  South 
Metropolitan   ^£1,831,990,   the    Commercial  ^^675,845,   the 
Iioadon  jC-]6a,ia6.     There  was    a    further  authorised  but 
miissued  capiul  of  ;;fi, 369,757,   making  a  total   authorised 
capital  of  ;^i3,oS4,7i8.     The   loan  account    of  the  Corn- 
shows    ;£2,047,549     borrowed,     and     ;£  1,303,805 
but  not  borrowed.    The  whole  amount,  therefore, 
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stands:  capital  paid  up  and  loans  issued,  ;£i3,8j 
further  authorised  capital  and  loans,  ^f  3,572,461. 
roNtiDu-  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  set  out  the  natui 
LSFORM.  extent  of  existing  municipal  and  quasi-manidpal  juriid 
in  London.  Their  imperfect  and  non-iepresentatiTe  ch 
has  been  made  manifest,  and  an  endeavour  has  been  a 
show  the  urgent  need  of  alteration,  and  the  direction  i 
ca.<:e  which  reform  may  most  usefully  take.  It  rcnu 
consider  how  the  grant  of  representative  municipal  instil 
to  London  may  be  best  carried  into  actual  practice. 
voopins  The  existing  conditions  of  London  government  na 
01a.  gioup  themselves  under  several  heads.  First,  there  ai 
municipal  functions  now  discharged  by  private  bodie 
which  all  people  admit  should  be  under  a  single  metro[ 
control.  To  this  class  belong  the  water  and  gas  supply, 
come  the  municipal  functions,  which  ore  now  undertak 
some  public  authority,  working  from  a.  single  adminisi 
centre.  To  this  class  belong  the  control  of  education  1 
London  School  Board ;  of  the  poor  hw  by  the  Local  G< 
ment  Board ;  of  sick  poor  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  I 
of  the  police  force  by  the  Home  Office ;  of  the  Metrop 
rivers  by  the  Conservancy  Boards  ;  the  market  jurisdict 
the  City ;  and  the  special  jurisdictions  of  the  Metrop 
Board  of  Works,  including,  main  drainage  ;  Thames  Ero 
ment ;  Thames  floods ;  bridges  ;  Metropolitan  improven 
parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces ;  fire  brigade ;  super 
of  streets  and  buildings  ;  artizans'  dwellings ;  inspect! 
dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk  stores ;  inspection  undei 
Explosives,  Petroleum,  Infant  Life  Protection,  and  1 
Diseases  Acts ;  certain  powers  under  the  Gas  and  ' 
Acts,  and  the  control  of  slaughter-houses  and  ofiensive 
nesses. 
Bnt  oi  It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  jui 

jUa.      tions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  confided  to  it  by  a 
"■  the  L^islature  at  a  time  when  the  vestries  and  district  b 
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might  have  undertaken  them  if  Parliament  had  considered 
thcK  jurisdictions  more  adapted  for  local  than  central  adminis- 
ttation  in  London :  and,  having  regard  both  to  this  original 
legislative  selection,  and  to  the  fairly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  central  authorities  have  discharged  the  various  duties 
now  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  successful 
proposition  could  be  made  to  again  divide  the  control  of  these 
matters  amongst  central  municipalities  or  independent  local 
councils.  It  will  moreover  be  noted  that  the  two  groups  of 
jurisdictions  above  mentioned  comprise  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  the  municipal  work  of  London. 

The  third  group  of  existing  municipal  jurisdictions  com-Vettry 
pfise  those  which  are  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies  as  final  ^q^,  „' 
authorities.  The  economical  and  practical  advantages  of"^*^" 
Inving  the  ultimate  control  of  these  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
■utbority  have  been  pointed  out  when  the  jurisdictions  them* 
■dves  were  under  examination,  but  it  is  perhaps  tnie  that 
the  efficient  management  of  most  of  thero  would  be  advanced 
by  having  in  some  fonn  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  inha- 
bitaots  of  different  localities.  These  jurisdictions  include  the 
CtHitrol  of  streets  (including  paving,  lighting,  watering,  cleansing, 
■treet  cellars,  footpaths,  and  crossings) ;  the  appointment  of 
military,  nuisance,  and  food  inspectors  and  medical  ofhcera; 
and  the  provision  of  baths  and  wash-houses,  drinking  fountains, 
public  pumps,  disinfecting  chambers,  mortuaries,  cemeteries,  and 
other  matters.  Nearly  all  these  functions  could  be  dischai^ed 
equally  well,  as  we  have  already  shown,  by  a  central  authority, 
and  most  of  them  much  better. 

Hiere  remains  another  class  of  London  jurisdiction  which  Jurisdu 
requires  modification  or  abolition.   This  includes  the  jurisdiction  f^i,ji 
of  the  Corporation  of  Westminster ;  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  ^^ie- 
of  the  county  authorities ;  the  judicial  functions  of  aldermen ; 
IIk  legislative  fimctions  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen ;  the  control 
oC   brokers'  rents;    the  municipal  functions  of  the  Liveiy 
'     ;  the  coal  and  wine  dues;  and  the  grain  duty. 
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We  have  already  discussed  the  manner  in  which  these  ami 
be  most  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
^S^'ie  ^^  '"  ^^'  municipal  functions  which  might  be  best  dti 
«tmi  charged  in  London  by  a  central  authority,  it  is  scarcely  necei 
iihoiiij.  ^^  jQ  p^jjjj  ^^^  jj^^j^  jjjj.  g^,g^  puqjose,  it  would  be  better  thi 
they  should  be  under  one  central  authority  than  as  at  ptesen 
under  many  separate  central  authorities ;  and  the  whole  scop 
of  the  argument,  therefore,  points  to  the  necessity  of  estaUidi 
ing  a  central  representative  municipal  authority,  coDtrolling  il 
administration  and  all  expenditure.  Long  before  the  practici 
bility  of  such  a  solution  had  been  illustrated  by  the  action  o 
the  central  bodies  we  hare  named,  the  Municipal  Commit 
sioners  of  1837  had  stated  in  their  report  that  they  failed  "b 
find  any  a:^ment  on  which  the  coutse  pursued  with  regard  b 
other  towns  could  be  justified,  which  would  not  apply  with  tb 
same  force  to  London,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  change  ii 
this  case  should  be  considered  as  converting  that  which  wouh 
otherwise  be  only  a  practical  difficulty  into  an  objection  c 
principle,"  The  logic  of  events  has  solved  the  "  practical  diff 
culty,"  so  far  as  some  of  the  most  intricate  matters  of  muntcipi 
control  are  concerned.  As  to  the  alternative  su^estion  whic 
has  sometimes  been  made,  for  the  establishment  of  sepaiat 
municipaliues,  they  say,  "  We  hardly  anticipate  that  it  will  b 
suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  appearance  of  sii 
gularity,  that  the  other  quarters  of  the  town  should  be  forme 
into  independent  and  isolated  communities,  if,  indeed,  th 
multifarious  relations  to  which  their  proximity  compels  ihei 
would  permit  them  to  be  isolated  and  independent.  This  pla 
would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  getting  rid  of  an  anomaly  tend  t 
multiply  and  perpetuate  an  evil." 

Their    exhaustive    examination    into    the    conditions    < 


imniii-     London  Government  and  the   sineular  success   which    hi 
>Tiers  ot  ° 

137  and    attended  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  give  to  the  opmioE 

^  of  the  Commissioners  peculiar  value.    The  opinion  was  neve 

theless  subsequently  contested.      The   three  Commissionci 
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8jq>omtcd  to  collect  inromiation  with  respect  to,  and  make 
Fecommendations  as  to,  the  Government  of  the  City  of  London, 
who  reported  in  1854,  went  outside  the  scope  of  their  com- 
mission, and,  adopting  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  City  wit- 
nesses called  before  them,  suggested  the  constitution  for  London 
of  a  series  of  municipalities,  with  a  central  authority,  to  be  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  each.  The  suggested  functions  of  this 
<xntral  authority  were  confined  to  the  management  of  public 
worics  of  metropolitan  importance,  the  plans  for  which  should 
be  previously  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  constituted  in  the 
following  year,  with  functions  somewhat  wider  than  those  which 
the  Commissioners  had  suggested,  and  since  that  time  this  body 
has  undertaken  departments  of  municipal  work  which  the  Com- 
missioners considered  could  not  be  safely  confided  to  a  central 
authority.  Events  have,  therefore,  removed  much  of  the  value 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  might  have  at  one 
time  possessed,  and  indeed,  as  the  matter  was  outside  their 
reference,  these  opinions  were  never  more  than  i^iter  dicia, 
and  as  the  Commissioners  candidly  enough  say,  the  form  of 
nich  outside  municipalities  was  not  one  upon  which  they  were 
"  competent  to  express  any  opinion  "I  Moreover,  the  suggested 
municipalities  were  never  constituted. 

As  the  present  City  authorities  and  representatives  are 
endeavouring  to  represent  this  Commission  as  reporting 
&votirably  to  the  continuance  of  the  City  as  at  present,  it  may 
be  uselul  to  quote  the  language  used  by  the  City  in  a  manifesto 
pot  forth  under  its  authority,  when  Sir  Geo,  Grey  introduced 
hu  Bill  in  1856,  founded  on  this  report.  They  say,  "  The 
Government  Bill,  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  is  doubly  un- 
cotutitutbnaL  In  principle  it  is  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  realm,  as  defined  by  Lord  Coke,  and  it  has 
for  its  basis  the  Report  of  a  body  who  not  only  came  to  the 
tMftiirj  tntk  prtjudiee,  and  reporttd  against  evidence,  iui  vho 
wm  tktmsAia   unamtHtutionally   appointed  for  purpeus  ef 
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aggrtisUm  and  legislation,  and  who  amdwttd  tkiir  froeetdingt  it 
illegal  form  I  '* 

The  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee  of  iMj 

"  recommended  that  the  Metropoliun  Board  be  erected  into  t 
Municipal  Council,  to  be  composed  of  members  elected,  paitlf 
by  Local  Councils  in  various  districts  of  the  metropolis,  [nitly 
by  direct  election  from  the  ratepayers,  with  a  third  portion  to 
be  selected  from  the  justices  of  the  metropolis,  as  lepresenting 
property  owners — and  with  two  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown  on  account  of  the  rating  of  Crown  property.  Tlie 
Local  Councils  suggested  by  this  committee  were  to  be  directly 
elected  governors  of  newly  adjusted  areas,  and  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  vestries  and  District  Boards.  The  powers  of 
the  Municipal  Council  were  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  included  the  control  of  the  gas 
and  water  supply,  and  the  custody  of  public  interests  affecting 
railways  and  other  undertakings  within  the  metropolis. 

t         The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  never  eflec- 

^  tuated  by  legislatioD,  but  the  establishment  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  1870,  and  the  constant  grant  of  fresh  powers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  have  strongly  advanced  the  principle  of 
undivided  municipal  control,  until,  in  recent  years,  municipal 
reformers  have  completely  endorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Times  in  October,  1874,  that  "whatever  may  be  the 
plan  adopted  it  is  certain  that  by  some  means  or  other  the 
whole  of  London  must  be  brought  under  the  same  government 
We  have  already  too  long  suffered  from  the  necessary  want  (rf 
unity  and  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies  which  administer 
our  affairs.  It  is  time  now  that  this  was  at  an  end,  and  it  can 
be  ended  only  by  the  creation  of  one  Municipal  Government 
for  all  London,  under  which  London  may  take  worthily  the  rank 
to  which  she  is  entitled." 

The  separate  municipality  idea,  with  its  ten  mayors  and 

^'  hundreds  of  aldermen  and  thousands  of  councillors,  may  there- 
fore be  dismissed.    Whenever  it  has  been  advanced  in  the 
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farm  of  t  Bill  in  Parliament  it  has  met  with  City  opposition, 
although  in  later  years  the  authorities  of  the  Corpoiation  have 
Tieved  it  with  a  moie  friendly  eye,  as  furnishing  the  only  means 
of  preserving  intact  their  estates  and  privileges  in  the  presence 
of  any  itresistible  demand  for  reform.  If  such  a  scheme  were 
ever  carried  out,  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  of  interests,  and 
of  authority  would  produce  a  metropolitan  chaos  even  beyond 
diat  which  we  have  delineated.  Eleven  difierent  rating  autho- 
rities would  divide  London  amongst  them,  and  the  most  expert 
■talesman  would  be  puzzled  to  say  what  jurisdiction  should  be 
pvea  to  the  central  body  and  what  to  the  local  bodies.  These 
latter,  moreover,  would  require  even  more  constituting  than  a 
cential  authority,  and  would  interfere  more  with  existing  autho- 
rities at  the  time  of  transition.  The  number  of  men  to  whom 
the  Mayoralty  of  Islington  or  the  Aldermanry  of  Bethnal  Green 
would  be  an  object  of  ambition,  would  be  small  Neither 
would  such  a.  system  result  in  the  preservation  to  the  City  area 
(rf  their  cherished  privileges  and  proper^. 

The  two  arguments  most  persistently  advanced  against  the  Obiecti 
eatablishment  of  a  unified  system  of  municipal  government  in  ^^,^, 
London  are,  lirst :  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  central  municipality  P^v- 
to  properiy  supervise  an  infinity  of  detail  over  so  vast  an  area ; 
■nd,  second,  that  the  legislature  would  not  consent  to  the 
establi&hmeni  of  so  powerful  a  body — an  imperium  in  imptrio — 
at  its  own  doors.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  has 
been  answered,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the  logic  of  events. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  execution  of  the  Building  Acts, 
and  the  School  Board,  in  the  execution  of  the  Education  Act, 
do,  from  single  centres,  control  matters  of  the  closest  detail 
affecting  tlie  habitations  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  No 
other  branches  of  municipal  work,  except  the  administration  of 
the  Foot  Law,  approach  these  in  the  personal  and  local  detail 
involved.  Nor  would  the  detail  work  of  such  a  municipality 
be  so  extensive  as  that  of  a  great  railway  company,  like  the 
London  and  North-Westcm ;  or  a  private  association,  like  the 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Cnrnpany  of  America;  or  of  various 
departments  of  the  Stale,   as,  for  example,  the  Post  Oflice, 
under  the  control  of  much  smaller  bodies  of  men. 
P'^jS^'"™  ■^  *°  *^^  second  objection,  it  is  one  rather  of  prejudice  than 

tuiic  of  practice.     When  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Bill  was  under  discus- 

sion in  1855,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Works  mi){ht 
discuss  politics  rather  than  sewage,  and,  perhaps,  overshadow  the 
authorityofthelmperialParliamcDt.  No  such  result  has  ensued 
With  a  series  of  municipalities  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  borough 
political  organisations  might  control  elections  within  their  own 
area,  but  that  is  not  so  feasible  or  likely  with  smaller  electoral 
and  administrative  areas,  and  a  central  municipality.  With 
co-terminous  areas,  provincial  Corporations  are  often  swayed 
by  the  politics  of  the  borough  over  which  they  rule,  but  the 
circumstances  of  London  under  a  single  municipality  would  be 
widely  different  If,  however,  these  arguments  are  found  to 
be  of  common  acceptance,  and  if  the  Legislature  hesitate  to 
endow  a  London  municipality  with  the  vast  control  to  which  it 
is  entided,  a  via  tnedta  might  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a 
responsible  Minister  for  London,  who  should  have  the  conduct 
of  the  Municipality  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  through  whom  the 
Legislature  might  continue  to  exercise  such  control  as  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  concession  of  the  powers  sought  is 
imiKTative,  and,  in  our  judgment,  they  might  be  safely  and 
wisely  given  without  such  reciprocal  parliamentary  control;  but 
it  is  better  to  have  the  latter  than  to  be  denied  the  former. 
Methods  of  In  the  creation  of  a  municipality  for  London,  there  are  two 
MmIc?"  '  courses  open  for  adoption.  The  first  is  that  which  was  illus- 
^ftto'"    ''■"^'^  ^J"  '^"^  Municipality  of  London  Bill,  1880.     The  object 

of  that  measure  was  the  creation  of  a  new  municipality,  to  consist  I 
of  a  lord  mayor,  forty  aldermen,  and  two  hundred  municipal 
councillors.  The  metropolis  was  divided  into  forty  districts, 
each  of  which  sent  Ave  councillors  and  one  alderman  to  the 
council  The  elections  were  triennial,  and  there  were  provi- 
sions  whereby  some  of  the  City  aldermen  and  the  members  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  and  of  the  vestries  should  be  upon  the 
fint  counciL  There  was  also  a  power  in  the  coundl  of 
Bonunating  local  assistants,  if  necessary. 

To  the  council  so  constituted  was  transferred  the  functions,  Detalb  ot 
powers,  authorities,  and  property  of  the  corporation  of  the  City,  '** 

the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  vestries,  district  boards,  and  other 
bodies.  The  Bill  contained  many  elaborate  provisions  for  the 
tttention  of  old  servants,  the  apportionment  of  county  pro- 
perty, and  other  necessary  matters.  The  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  was  both  logical  and  practical,  and  the  Bill  might  be 
regarded  as  a  scheme  to  esublish  a  perfect  municipal  ideal  at  a 
dngle  effort 

The  central  council  would,  as  tn  other  corporations,  have  Procedure 
exercised  its  control  through  committees,  and  probably  one  paiiiyundi 
representative  of  each  district  would  have  been  found  on  the  BiUodsec 
most  important  of  such  committees  where  local  matters  had  to 
be  dealt  with.  There  would  be  such  a  division  of  work  as 
would  enable  business  men  to  attend.  The  system  of  direct 
personal  responsibility  would  be  applied  to  the  mechanical  part 
of  municipal  works,  so  that,  under  the  best  available  men,  each 
department  of  work  would  be  performed  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Separate  committees  for  drainage,  water  supply,  gas 
•upply,  police,  education,  poor  relief,  public  works,  public 
lot^rty,  public  health,  extinction  of  fire,  taxation  assessment 
and  finance,  law  and  parliamentary  work,  audit,  and  special 
poiposes,  would  have  had  entrusted  to  them  the  whole 
mnnicipal  work  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
but  that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  it  might  be  most 
effectively  done. 

But  the  establishment  of  so  much  that  was  new  would  Methods  a 
necessarily  involve  the  extinction  or  merger  of  much  that  was  pT^^^ 
old ;  and  if  a  responsible  Administrarion  should  undertake  by  Adapu 
the  work  of  London  reform,  it  would  probably  prefer  a  less  "^dstinK 
npid  nte  of  progress.     If,  therefore,  some  means  could  be  ^J*'*"^ 
deviled  for  bridging  over  the  great  change,  and  some  scheme 
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settled  which,  whilst  utilising  to  the  utmostl  existiiig  forca^ 
should  yet  leave  the  new  organisation  fiill  scope  to  perfect 
itself,  it  would  no  doubt  be  more  acceptable  to  what  is  known 
as  practical  statesmanship. 
EiiciuioD         Adopting  this  position,  and  building  the  new  edifice  on  the 
tion^?clfy  °'^  foundations,  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that,  if  it  were 
of  London,  possible  to  use  and  extend  the  framework  of  the  exiiting 
Coiporation  of   London  over  the  whole   metropolis,   mudi 
would  be  done  towards  facilitatiDg  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  also  towards  lessening  the  opposition  of  persons  iriio 
would  regret  anything  which  amounted  to  a  destnictioa  of  the 
historic  continuity  of  London  corporate  life.     If  the  pirtJ-rifjoa 
of  the  existing  Corporation  involved  an  adoption  or  a  probable 
reproduction  of  its  procedure  or  its  internal  character,  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  fifty  years  for  reform  than  cany  out  such  t 
proposition. 
Characin  But,  putting  Out  of  sight  its  present  working,  the  machine 

lasti'iu-  itself  is  a  noble  one.  Linked  through  long  centuries  in 
lions.  ^i,g  p^st  ffiti,  every  cause  of  public  freedom  and  of  public 
liberty,  the  City  has  been  careful  to  preserve  for  itself  the 
benefits  of  free  corporate  institutions ;  and,  if  it  were  possible 
to  infuse  a  new  and  vigorous  municipal  life  into  those  institu- 
tions, by  extending  them  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  it  U 
probable  that  statesmen  would  prefer  such  a  course  of  pit>- 
cedure  to  a  proposition  which,  however  excellent  and  practical 
in  itself,  constructs  everything  anew.  As  it  is  a  Corporation 
that  is  to  be  established,  it  is  manifestly  better,  if  wc  aie  to 
utilise  one  or  other  of  existing  institutions,  that  we  should 
utilise  the  Corporation  of  London  rather  tlian  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  to  con- 
stitute anew  the  various  forms  of  corporate  government;  whilst 
in  the  former  we  have  the  machinery  ready  to  our  hand. 
Amalga-  Nor  would  there  be  very  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  in 

[^^"q"      carrying  such  a  proposition  OuL    It  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
Works  uid  a  union,  under  controlling  authority,  of  the  various  duties  which 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  City  now  discharge  concur- 
rently. The  practice  pursued  by  the  City  of  requiiing  the 
exclusion  of  the  City  area  whenever  authorities  were  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  has  had  the  result  of  necessitating  the 
OMUtitutton  of  separate  committees  in  the  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controUing  such  subjects.  Thus  the  staff  working  under 
die  present  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  under  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Works,  might 
each  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
notil  such  time  as  the  new  council  might  examine  into  the 
position  of  that  Commission,  and  decide  upon  what  ought  to 
be  its  future  relation  to  the  Corporation. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Committet 
Bridge  House  Estates'  Committee  of  the  City,  and  the  Bridges'  uS^**"* 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  The  well-known  Coal, 
Com,  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation  would 
also  undertake  in  the  new  coundl  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the 
Knance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Epping  Forest 
Committee  of  the  City  would  be  reconstituted,  and  take  the 
work  of  the  Parks,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Board.  As  to  the  work  now  done  by  the  Fire 
Br^ade  Committee  and  the  Building  Acts  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  these  committees  would  have  to  be  re- 
constituted as  committees  of  the  Central  Council. 

These  illustrations  sufficiently  indicate  the  comparative  case  Retention 
with  which  the  staff  and  functions  of  the  one  body  might  be  coinmit- 
united  to  the  other.    At  first,   all  the  city  committees  would  '"*■ 
probably  be  retained     The  City   Lands;  Markets;  Police; 
City  of  London  School;  Officers  and  Clerks;   Improvement; 
Orphan   School ;  Law  and  City  Courts ;  Local  Government 
and  Taxation ;  and  Grain  Committee,  might  all  continue  the 
matters  now  controlled  by  the  committees  of  the  existing  Corpo- 
ndon,  and  such  other  matters  of  the  same  kind  throughout  the 
BKtropolitan  area  as  should  be  entrusted  to  the  new  Corpora- 
tkm.    The  Library  Committee  might  continue  the  control  over 
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the  City  Ubrary,  and  also  consider  the  whole  q 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  throughout  the  i 
Under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  the  consent  of  thi 
of  ratepayers  in  a  district  is  nov  requisite.  This  ' 
rarely  given  by  reason  of  the  cost,  but  probably  th 
under  a  new  Corporation,  be  endowments  availab 
purpose.  As  the  City  now  undertakes  within  its  own  1 
the  work  which  is  done  in  outer  London  by  the  vi 
committees  under  whose  direction  such  work  is  now 
would  supply  the  initial  organisation  for  carrying  it  oi 
out  London.  It  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Buxton's  Bil 
a  permanent  Chairman  of  Committees.  The  cxisd 
officers  attached  to  vestries  and  district  boards  wouU 
be  retained  in  the  first  instance  with  their  present  i 
acting  subject  to  the  central  committee  and  proba 
skilled  control, 
idlity  of  A  system  so  established  would  disturb  to  the  lea; 
'""'  '"^'  extent  existing  institutions.  The  framework  of  the 
poration  providing  for  the  control  of  nearly  ever 
municipal  work  would  leave  very  Uttlc  requiring 
new  creation.  The  only  material  change  would 
nature  of  the  controlling  authorities.  It  might  ev< 
fidently  expected  that,  from  all  parts  of  London,  wi 
up,  elected  by  the  people,  the  best  representative 
working  in  the  vestries  and  in  other  organisations- 
arc  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  those  bodies  ii 
and  who  would  thus  preserve  to  the  greatest  possi 
the  continuity  of  public  work, 
ower  of  Constituted  thus  in  the  first  instance  on  city  lint 

^^  Corporation  would  no  doubt  apply  itself,  at  an  early 
eform.  the  question  of  internal  reform ;  and  its  work  in  tW 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  a  power  now  ii 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  which  would  of  cou; 
to  the  new  body.  By  a  charter  of  15  King  Edward 
(included  for  Parliamentary  confirmation  in  the  3  ^ 
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teas.  I,  c  J,)  it  is  provided  "  that  if  any  customs  hilheno 
id  obt^ed  in  the  city  shall  be  bad  or  defective,  or  if 
liters  newly  arising  within  the  city  shall  need  amend- 
rhere  no  remedy  shall  have  been  previously  provided," 
nnedy  may  be  applied  by  the  government  of  the  City, 
iA  it  be  agreeable  to  good  faith  and  reason  {c(mgruum 
Sdti  el  raiioni  consonum)  and  useful  to  king  and 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  only  empowers 
actment  of  bye-laws,  and  no  such  power  of  internal 
ion  is  possessed  by  any  otlier  corporation.  Whilst  its 
ce  empliasises  the  reproach  which  attaches  to  exist- 
ty  abuses,  it  at  the  same  time  will  furnish  to  a  new 
adon  immense  and  necessary  advantages  in  placing  its 
ution  upon  satisfactory  lines, 
e  area  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  would  Area  of 

be  extended  would  be  that  included  in  the  Metropolis  poratioi 
ement  Act,  1855.     This  area  covers  75,490  acres,  with 
5  houses;  a  population  of  3,832,441,  and  a  net  rateable 
a  April,  1881,  of  j£a7,847,875.    This  area  is  somewhat 
JuD  that  of  the  united  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  and  con- 
ilyless  than  that  of  the  London  police  district  The  scttle- 
f  the  best  metropolitan  boundary  would  be  a  matter  which 
receive  the  early  attention  of  a  new  Corporation.     The 
t  boundary  includes  la^e  areas  of  country  districts  in 
^bourhood  of  Woolwich  and  Lewisham,  and  excludes 
r  populated  contiguous  districts  like  West  Ham. 
ming  next  to  internal  division,  it  may  be  admitted  that  DivUioo 
al  and  administra^ve  areas  ought  to  be  coterminous.     It  o/^gs^ 
difficult  to  construct  an  ideal  division  of  London  into 
aids,  with  an  approximate  population  of  100,000  each. 

showing  such  divisions  was  annexed  to  the  Municipality 
don  Bill,  1880. 

however,  the  settlement  of  areas  should  be  left  to  the  Tempor 
uent  action  of  the  Corporation,  there  would  be  no  great  ^f  eiijti, 
ty  in  proceeding  in  the  first  instance  on  existing  lines,  '^'"^ 


.*         «  «  v^    (  V 


|)iir{)Ose.    As  the  C.'ity  now  undertakes 
the  work  whieh  is  d(jne  in  outer  Loi 
committees  under  whose  direction  sue 
would  supply  the  initial  organisation  (o 
out  London.     It  was  proposed  in  M 
a  permanent  Chairman  of  Committee 
officers  attached  to  vestries  and  districi 
be  retained  in  the  first  instance  with 
acting  subject  to  the  central  commit t 
skilled  control. 
Fidlity  of         A  system  so  established  would  disti 
extent  existing  institutions.     The  fram 
poration  providing  for  the  control  of 
municipal  work  would  leave  very  litt 
new  creation.     The  only  material  cht 
nature  of  the  controlling  authorities, 
fidently  expected  that,  from  all  parts  ol 
up,  elected  by  the  people,  the  best  re 
working  in  the  vestries  and  in  other  oi 
are  familiar  with'  the  work  done  by  the 
and  who  would  thus  preserve  to  the  i 
the  continuity  of  public  wnrV 


Transition. 
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in  rtie  first  instance  twenty-five  members — that  is 
for  each  ward  now  electing  Common  Councillors, 
from   a  recent   enquiry,   it  is    extremely    doubtAil 
of  the  whole  333  members  of  the  present  Common 
tiiere  are  as  many  as  twenty-five  having  a  residential 
within  the  City.     The  rest  might  very  fairly,  there- 
fffGSent  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  parts  of  London 
;  they  live,  if  their   municipal  ambition   survived  the 
dion  of  the  present    Corporation.      With    respect    to 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  would,  beyond  doubt, 
Kfiil  to  have  men  experienced  in  the  municipal  work  of 
ig  Gardens  on  the  new  Council;  and  if  (excluding  the 
)  Ac  thirty-six  areas  now  electing  the  Board  were  taken 
le  basis  of  the  first  election,  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
edoa  to  admitting   thirty-six   of    the    present    members 
iie  Board  as  cc  ^^'f  councillors  from  these  districts,  and 
emog  the  proportion  to  be  elected  by  this  number.      It 
"  i  abo  be  practicable,  if  desired,  to  have  thirty-eight  vestry- 
nominated  by  the  thirty-eight  existing  jurisdictions  as 
JjRo^  members  of  the  first  Council,     The  second  muni- 
il    election   would    be    on    the    new   lines,    sctlkd   after 
I'iblic  enquiry,  but  under  some  such  system  as  this  the 
t  Council  would  have,  for  three  years,  the  benefit  of  muni- 
i\  experience  of  much  value,  and  probably  such  a  scheme 
'j|d  be  better  than  one  which  proposed  simply  to  increase  the 
nbers  of  the  first  Council  by  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Jid  or  other  bodies  as  ex  officio  councillors. 
The  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  various  divisions  SpccU 
London  are  set  out  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  tliis  i^pcr.  oTcitr 
the  final  apportionment  of  representation  the  City  will  be 
kde  the  subject  of  special  treatment.     If  240  members  were 
lided  through  London  according  to  population,  the  unit  would 
16,000  to  each,  and  the  City  would  have  three  members ;  if 
cording  to  rateable  value,  the  luiit  would  be  £,\  16,000,  .ind 
e  City  would  have  30  members ;  if  both  were  considered,  it 


^ncd  as  an 
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pStjr  area  in  the  first  instance  twenty-five  members — that  is 
|ft  say,  one  for  each  ward  now  electing  Common  Councillors. 
Illdging  from  a  recent  enquiry,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
{Aether,  of  the  whole  232  members  of  the  present  Common 
Council  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-five  having  a  residential 
Iddress  within  the  City.  The  rest  might  very  fairly,  there- 
bre,  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  parts  of  Ix)ndon 
Miere  tliey  live,  if  their  municipal  ambition  survived  the 
Bstension  of  the  present  Corporation.  With  respect  to 
9ie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  would,  beyond  doubt, 
be  useful  to  have  men  experienced  in  the  municipal  work  of 
Spring  Gardens  on  the  new  Council ;  and  if  (excluding  the 
City)  the  thirty-six  areas  now  electing  the  Board  were  taken 
is  the  basis  of  the  first  election,  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
objection  to  admitting  thirty-sbc  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Board  as  ex  officio  councillors  from  these  districts,  and 
lessening  the  proportion  to  be  elected  by  this  number.  It 
night  also  be  practicable,  if  desired,  to  have  thirty-eight  vestry- 
men nominated  by  the  thirty-eight  existing  jurisdictions  as 
tx  officio  members  of  the  first  Council.  The  second  muni- 
cipal election  would  be  on  the  new  lines,  settled  after 
a  public  enquiry,  but  under  some  such  system  as  this  the 
first  Council  would  have,  for  three  years,  the  benefit  of  muni- 
cipal experience  of  much  value,  and  probably  such  a  scheme 
ifould  be  better  than  one  which  proposed  simply  to  increase  the 
munbers  of  the  first  Council  by  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  or  other  bodies  as  ex  officio  councillors. 

The  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  various  divisions  Special 
of  London  are  set  out  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  oTcity. 
In  the  final  apportionment  of  representation  the  City  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  treatment  If  240  members  were 
divided  through  London  according  to  population,  the  unit  would 
be  16,000  to  each,  and  the  City  would  have  three  members ;  \i 
according  to  rateable  value,  the  unit  would  be  ;^i  16,000,  and 
the  City  would  have  30  members ;  if  both  were  considered,  it 
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_,  .....i  NMiKii    t he V  leave  at    ni^lu.      Oiil 
jH.)rli(jn  of  these  i)ers')ii.s   ever  interfere  witl 
in    the  City.      These  are  (ontrolled    l)y  a 
ni()>t  ot  wlioni  eonie   from  (niter  London, 
have  only  a  "  brass-plate  qualification  "  in  t 
poration  is,  therefore,  a  non-resident  bod 
"  retain  its  individual  existence  as  a  separa 
has  recently  expended  over  ;^i,ooo  in  tak: 
JlJ^'a  "Day  Census/'    On  April  25,    18S1,  in 
800,000  persons  entered  the  City,  or  crosse 
it.     Many  thousands  of  these  were  counted  j 
and  if  the  Strand  district  or  Southwark  were 
population  would  be  increased  many  times  ; 
lation  of  Hitchin  would  have  to  be  added  a 
by  Great  Northern  trains  passing  through  it 
sixth  of  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  in  London 
a  day,  but  according  to  this  census  the  num' 
ably  larger  than  the  whole  number  existin 
custom  of  Londoners  to  make  their  income-t 
City,  these  are  carefully  added  up  and  found  1 
to  the   rest  of  London,  and  apparently  s< 
advanced  thereon. 

But  the  mnct  «!«' — • 
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"  shoebUcks,"  &c.  These  persons  have  neither  vote  nor  in- 
terest in  the  City.  They  are  less  concerned  in  it  than  the  mill- 
hands  who  fill  the  Lancashire  milts  by  day  and  go  elsewhere  at 
night  arc  concerned  with  the  districts  where  the  mills  are.  In 
the  years  1871-81  Manchester  has  decreased  in  population 
1' 8,  whilst  Salford  has  increased  41*2,  but  on  the  City  basis 
of  calculation  much  of  the  Salford  population  ought  also  to  be 
coanted  in  Manchester !  In  the  City  census  tables  these 
i63|i53  iiie  counted  twice  over,  once  in  the  City  and  a 
second  time  in  the  London  boroughs,  with  which  the  City 
is  compared  I 

Nor  is  the  estimate  of  57.503  "employers  of  labour"  more  Miiieadiuj 
reliable.     For  example,  there  are  entered  z,6i6  barristers  inofo^^ 
the  Temple.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one-third  of  the  number  Ceaju*. 
ever  were  in  the  TeiUple  on  any  given  day,  and  many  hundreds 
of  them  live  in  the  provinces  and  elsewhere.      Testing  the 
matter  from  a  municipal  point  of  view,  it  is  probably  true  that 
;     not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  3,616  know  in  what  City  ward  they 
^    live,  or  who  "  represents  "  them  on  the  Common  Council,  and 
i     not  one-twentieth  ever  voted  in  a  City  municipal  election. 
The  City  census  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  unreliable  and  mis- 
leading, but  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  municipal  life  in  the  City  area.     As  the  popula- 
tion claimed  for  the  City  mainly  both  live  and  vote  outside,  it 
is  quite  open  to  argument  whether  this  area  ought  not  to  be 
I     administered  by  the  new  Corporation  as  the  heritage  of  the 
I    whole  municipality. 
\         The  total  number  of  the  new  Council  might  be  usefully  settled  Numberac 

I    at  240,  including  Aldermen,  but  exclusive  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^^tionf 
The  Common  Council  of  the  City  at  present  numbers  232.    Its 
V  number  was  condemned  as  far  too  large  both  by  the  Commis- 

1  doners  of  1837  and  1854.  It  is  now  still  more  disproportionate. 
The  Board  of  Works  does  half  the  municipal  work  of  London 
with  forty-five  members,  but  they  are  very  much  overworked. 
The  London  School  Board  has  My  members,  and  the  Metro- 


I 


_  .^..Kioii  l)Lt\\\cn  the  work  to 
il.         Il'    tlir     nillli:)LT     nf    liK-     |>rL-: 
(.■\tL'r.'lu<i    11. -m     2^)2    t!)    2.\0,   tlkTC    i 

ib.j  \>"rk  imposed  upon  ihum  woul 
or  would  prevent  the  municipalit) 
of  the  best  class  of  men.     This  n 
divided  amongst  forty  areas,  or  in 
Council  should  think  fit 
Altomcn  In  whatever  form  the  two  hund 

Corpora-     wards  distributed,  it  is  probable  that 
^^'^  be   the  recognised  municipal  headi 

London.      But,  for  the  purpose  of 
measure,  it  might  not  be  unjust  to  n 
men  who  have  not  passed  the  cha 
the  new  Con>oration.     This  might  e 
forty-four  aldermen    in  the  first  ins 
the  thirty-six  Board  electoral  areas, 
or  by  having  only  forty,   but  divic 
remaining   amongst  the  thirty-six  e:i 
combining  eight  of  the  smaller  areas 
of  electing  aldermen,  as  Lewisham  i 
stead,   and  Rotherhithc  with  St.    O 
electing  two  mpr^*- — 
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can  control    effectually  thousands  of   men  and    millions  of 
money. 

But  it  may  be  forcibly  urged,  that  in  such  an  event  the  Disadran- 
help  of  many  hundreds  of  men  now  devoting  their  services  compieie 
usefully  to  the  public  would  be  lost,  and  ultimately  the  ^veiirie' 
central  Council  itself  might  sufTer  from  the  want  of  any 
previous  municipal  experience  in  the  men  elected  to  it  In 
addition  to  this,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
community  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  assistance  of  a  consider 
able  number  of  citizens  in  the  government  of  the  town,  if  such 
assistance  could  be  available  without  detriment  to  the  working 
of  a  new.  municipal  system.  As  Mr.  Mill  has  said,  "  Whatever 
might  be  the  case  in  some  other  constitutions  of  society,  the 
spirit  of  a  commercial  people  will^e,  we  are  persuaded,  essen- 
tially mean  and  slavish  whenever  public  spirit  Is  not  cultivated 
by  an  extensive  participation  of  the  people  in  the  business  ot 
government  in  detail ;  nor  will  the  desideratum  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  either  the  middle  or  lower 
classes  be  realised  but  by  a  corresponding  dissemination  of 
public  functions  and  a  voice  in  public  affairs." 

If  it  were  practicable  to  constitute  a  number  of  local  Diad-iaa 
bodies  analogous  to  the  present  vestries,  with  independent  mdepcn- 
fimctions,   or  even  to  establish  ten   London  municipalities,  r"'n^ 
they  would  in&llibly  suffer  from  all  the  disadvantages  at- 
taching to  some  of  the  vestries,  and  they  would  not  offer  a 
legitimate  ambition  to  men  anxious  to  assist  in  public  work. 
As  Mr.  Mill  has  well  said,  "  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  induce 
persons  of  a  high  class,  either  socially  or  intellectually,  to  take 
a  share  of  local  administration  in  a  comer  by  piecemeal  as 
members  of  a  paving  board  or  a  drainage  commission.    The 
entire  local  business  of  their  town  is  not  more  than  a  sufficient 
object  to  induce  men  whose  tastes  incline  them  and  whose 
knowledge  qualifies  them  for  national  affairs,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  mere  local  body,  and  devote  to  it  the  time  and  study 
which  are  necessary  to  render  their  presence  more  than  a 


^,    tiic   cust,    inii  J 

under    a  new  Corporation,    1)0  endownie 
])urpose.    As  the  ( Jty  now  undertakes  witii 
the  work  which  is  done  in  outer  Londoi 
committees  under  whose  direction  such  w( 
would  supply  the  initial  organisation  for  ca 
out  London.     It  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Bi 
a  permanent  Chairman  of  Committees. 
officers  attached  to  vestries  and  district  bo; 
be  retained  in  the  first  instance  with  theii 
acting  subject  to  the  central  committee  a 
skilled  control. 
UtjT  of         A  system  so  established  would  disturb  t 
extent  existing  institutions.     The  framewo 
poration  providing  for  the  control  of  ne; 
municipal  work  would  leave  very  little  r 
new  creation.     The  only  material  change 
nature  of  the  controlling  authorities.     It  n 
fidently  expected  that,  from  all  parts  of  Lc 
up,  elected  by  the  people,  the  best  repres 
working  in  the  vestries  and  in  other  organ 
are  familiar  with'  the  work  done  by  those 
and  who  would  thus  preserve  to  thp  crr^o* 


isition. 
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Maiy,  sess.  i,  c  3,)  it  is  provided  "  that  if  any  customs  hitheno 
used  and  obtained  in  the  city  shall  be  bad  or  defective,  or  if 
any  matters  newly  arising  within  the  city  shall  need  amend- 
ment, where  no  remedy  shall  have  been  previously  provided," 
luch  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  government  of  the  City, 
provided  it  be  agreeable  to  good  faith  and  reason  (coagruum 
bona  fidei  et  rationt  consonum)  and  useful  to  king  and 
people.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  only  empowers 
the  eoactmeni  a(  bye-laws,  an<i  no  auch  power  of  internal 
legislation  is  possessed  by  any  other  corporation.  Whilst  its 
existence  emphasises  the  reproach  which  attaches  to  exist- 
ing City  abuses,  it  at  the  same  time  will  furnish  to  a  new 
Corporation  immense  and  necessary  advantages  in  placing  its 
constitution  upon  satisfactory  lines. 

The  area  over  which  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  Corporation  would  Area  of 
■t  first  be  extended  would  be  that  included  in  the  Metropolis  poniion. 
Management  Act,  1855.  This  area  covers  75,490  acres,  with 
488,995  houses;  a  population  of  3,831,441,  and  a  net  rateable 
nlue  in  April,  1881,  of  .£17,847,875.  This  area  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  united  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  London  police  district  The  settle- 
ment of  the  best  metropolitan  boundary  would  be  a  matter  which 
would  receive  the  early  attention  of  a  new  Corporation.  The 
present  boundary  includes  large  areas  of  country  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich  and  Lewisham,  and  excludes 
densely  populated  contiguous  districts  like  West  Ham. 

Coming  next  to  internal  division,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Divuionof 
electoral  and  administrative  areas  ought  to  be  coterminous.     It  of'^l^^" 
is  not  difficult  to  construct  an  ideal  division  of  London  into 
fof^  wards,  with  an  approximate  population  of  100,000  each. 
A  map  showing  such  divisions  was  annexed  to  the  Municipality 
of  London  BiU,  1880. 

It  however,  the  settlement  of  areas  should  be  left  to  the  Temporary 
nibaequent  action  of  the  Corporation,  there  would  be  no  great  ^ffilning' 
difficulty  in  proceeding  in  the  first  instance  on  existing  lines.  ^™»' 


LUC  i)rcscnt  IocmI  areas  in  pro}) 
lar.:cr  jiarislics  liad  six,  five,  or 
llic  sni.ilK-r  vestries  ami  di^lri 
the  case  iniL^lU  be.     The  retell 
sions  in  a  new  system  would  i 
arrangement.     They  differ  infi 
cross  and  interlace  each  other  ii 
■  *  times  one  vestry  bisects  anoth 

Square,  bisects  Westminster  Boi 
the  parts  of  a  parish  are  wide! 
is  two  miles  distant  from  the  rest 
some  places  the  roadway  belong 
path  to  another.     In  other  cases 
the  centre  of  a  street,  and  each  vc 
Division  of        The  settlement  of  boundaries 
fatTonfn"'   ^ould  probably  be  the  subject 
«?xiiting      period  after  the  constitution  of  1 

Areas.  ,       /.         •  <•  ... 

the  nrst  mstance  the  existmg  b 
would  not  be  difficult  to  divid( 
Corporation  amongst  existing  area 
or,  as  was  suggested  by  the  1  axatic 
ing   to  population  and  rateable 
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division,  for  five  in  the  second,  and  for  the  number  to  be  elected 
in  the  third.  The  alderman  votes  would  first  be  counted.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  would  be  aldennan  of 
the  district  for  the  next  three  years.  Next  the  councillor  votes 
would  be  counted,  after  striking  cut  all  the  votes  given  to  the 
elected  aldennan — if  he  should  have  also  been  nominated  a 
councillor — and  the  five  highest  be  elected,  and  so  on  with 
the  third  division.  It  would  probably  not  be  needful  in  these 
elections  to  give  minorities  the  cumulative  vote,  but  in  suffrage, 
method,  and  charge  of  election,  the  present  School  Board  system 
might  be  adopted. 

The  course  of  action  just  considered  is  rather  the  develop-  Que  ft 
ment  of  institutions  which  exist  than  the  creation  of  an  edifice  "*  "" 
new  from  foundation  to  coping.  It  will  probably  commend 
itself  much  more  readily  to  those  who  deprecate  revolutionary 
diange.  But  the  necessity  for  some  change,  and  the  direction 
which  it  ought  to  take,  have  now  been  fully  considered. 
Whilst  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  London  government 
may  be  found  in  every  department  of  it,  they  are  most  manifest 
in  the  districts  of  the  town  where  good  sanitary  and  municipal 
administration  is  most  required.  We  have  preferred,  however, 
to  rest  the  case  for  reform  less  upon  deficiencies  arising  out  of 
existing  systems  than  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  systems  them- 
selves. With  the  material  available  for  the  purpose,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  but  withal  an  invidious  task  to  enforce  a 
demand  for  reform  by  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which, 
imder  existing  systems,  personal  considerations  often  take 
precedence  of  the  public  good.  But  we  have  preferred  to 
lest  our  case  upon  the  defects  of  the  system  itself,  and  upon 
the  inherent  rights  of  the  London  people.  The  capital  has 
been  held  back  in  the  grip  of  vested  interests,  and  although, 
in  the  conduct  of  her  rulers,  she  has  never  approached  the 
hideous  experience  of  New  York  twenty  years  ago,  she  has, 
ca  the  other  hand,  never  given  any  illustration  of  that  genius 
for  local  Eelf.^vemment  which  the  Municipal  Cor^iaXioiia  KcX 
of  1835  has  done  so  much  to  evoke. 
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Futweoi  But  under  a  unified  muDicipal  system  like  that  here  indi* 

under  cated,  we  might  hope  that  the  capital  would  rapidly  advance  to 
Muiici-  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  position  amongst  English  municipalities.  It  was 
T*^^y*-  the  complaint  of  the  Commissioners  of  1837  that  "the  highest 
classes  of  commercial  men  do  not  ordinarily  take  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Cotpoiation,  and  a  large  proportion  who 
might,  if  they  pleased,  take  an  important  part  in  the  Corporation 
felt  a  repugnance  to  doing  so."  This  complaint  was  echoed  hf 
the  Commissioners  of  1854,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  \.)\e  probi  homines  sent  up  by  the  wards  to  advise  the 
City  aldermen  in  the  lime  of  King  Edward  the  First  occupied 
a  more  representative  position  in  the  City  than  the  aldennen 
themselves  do  to-day.  Under  a  new  Corporation  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  this  state  of  things  changed.  There  are  in  London 
many  thousands  of  men  with  leisure,  ability,  and  wide  experi-  I 
cnce  who  would  readily  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  the 
community,  and  who  would  bring  to  it  a  judgment,  a  distinc- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  affairs  which  would  be  of  great  value. 
The  commercial  and  trading  classes  would  send  representative* 
of  the  kind  whose  absence  the  Commissioners  deplored ;  the 
best  of  our  present  rulers  would  be  found  taking  their  seats  in  I 
the  council ;  and,  lastly,  we  might  hope  for  the  presence  of 
men  understanding  the  interests  and  possessing  the  confidence  | 
of  London  artisans.  ! 

Coacituion.  A  Corporation  SO  constituted  would  rapidly  enlist  the  con- 
fidence both  of  Londoners  and  of  Parliament  The  former 
would  find  their  interests  safe-guarded,  and  their  city  in- 
telligently ruled,  whilst  the  latter  would  be  relieved  from  an 
enormous  incubus  of  Ix>ndon  wojk  which  now  occupies  its 
time,  and  which  it  Is  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  discharge. 
With  unified,  systematic,  and  representative  municipal  govern- 
ment the  citizens  of  London  would  soon  learn  to  t^e  a  pride 
in  theircity,  and,  acting  together  on  common  lines  for  the  "com- 
mon profit  of  the  people" — as  the  old  charters  run — would  soon 
elevate  her  to  the  position  which  she  is  justly  fitted  to  o 
as  the  Head  of  the  Municipalities  of  the  World. 
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FUPULATION,    INHABITKD    HOUSB^   AMD    RATRABLB    VALOB    OP 

in>0«  WITHIN  THE  Metropolis  Local  Managbment  Act,  1855. 
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MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS  AND  URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

BV   J.    THACKERAY    BUNCE,    Esq. 
I. — 1  NTBODUCTORY. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  restricts  this  paper  to  an  explanation 
of  the  system  of  local  government  in  municipal  boroughs  and 
in  towns  which,  though  not  boroughs,  are  fonned  into  self- 
governing  communities  under  the  control  of  boards  elected  by 
the  ratepayers.  The  history  of  local  government,  showing  its 
origin  and  development,  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  essay ; 
and  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  and  finance  generally,  is  also 
separately  treated.  The  present  writer,  therefore,  is  canceraed 
only  with  the  methods  of  urban  government 

There  are  four  classes  of  town  governments  in  England  and 
Wales  :- 

t.  Municipal  boroughs,  created  by  royal  charter,  and 
exercising  powers  conferred  by  (a)  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835  ;  (i)  general  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  sanitary  affairs  ;  (c)  local  acts,  obtained  for 
special  purposes  ;  (d)  schemes  of  town  improvement, 
sanctioned  by  provisional  orders  passed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
3.  Local  governments  in  towns  and  districts  other  than 
boroughs,  created  under  the  Public  Health  and  Local 
Government  Acts  of  i!t73  and  1875,  and  administered 
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under  the   authority  conferred    upon    re^vesentative 
local  boards. 

3.  Local  governments  administered  by  improvement  com- 

missioners elected  by  the  ratepayers,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  special  local  acts. 

4.  Drainage  boards,  created  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Local  Government  Act  of  1875,  and  constituted  of 
representatives   elected    by    the    town   councils  and 
local  boards  of  the  districts  for  which  they  are  con- 
stituted. 
For  the  purposes  of  general  description,  the  third  class  of 
these  local  governments  may  be  omitted,  the  powers  of  com- 
missioners under  special  acts  being  practically  merged  in  the 
larger  powers  conferred  upon  local    boards.     We  have,    con- 
sequently, only  to  deal  with  municipal  corporations,  and  with 
governments  formed  under  the  Local  Government  Act 

Excluding  the  metropolis,  the  government  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  paper,  there  are  nearly  1,000  urban 
sanitary  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  These  include  about 
320  municipal  boroughs,  upon  which  the  sanitary  powers 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  have  been  conferred ;  their  ' 
representative  governing  authorities  sitting  for  general  purposes  . 
as  town  councils,  and  for  sanitary  purposes  (under  the  Act 
above  named)  sitting  as  local  boards.  | 

If,  disregarding  this  dual  function,  we  adopt  the  ordinary 
classification  of  municipal  boroughs  and  local  board  (town) 
districts,  there  are  240  of  the  former,  and  about  800  of  the 
latter.  The  subjoined  table  shows  at  one  view  the  number  of 
boroughs,  and  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  arranged  in  counties, 
together  with  the  areas  and  population  of  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1881,  The  population 
figures  are,  of  course,  subject  to  correction  by  the  finally  revised 
census  returns;  but,  together  with  the  other  figures  in  the 
table,  they  may  be  taken  as  being  substantially  accurate : — 
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3 
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The  niaia  difierences  between  the  two  great  classes  of 
local  go  vein  men  ts — i.e.,  municipal  boroughs  and  local  board 
districts — are  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  latter  have  no 
titular  distinctions,  and  that  their  functions  are  confined  to  what 
may  be  broadly  described  as  sanitary  administration,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  of  roads  and  streets,  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  in  special  instances 
the  provision  of  gas  and  water  supply.  With  the  exercise  of 
judicial  authority,  and  with  the  control  of  police  forces,  the^ 
have  no  concern — being,  in  these  respects,  merged  in  the 
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county  admiDistration.  The  municipal  boroughs,  at  least  the 
more  important  of  them,  have  complete  powers  of  local 
govemmeDt,  including  the  administration  of  justice  by  their 
own  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the  trial  ol 
prisoners  by  their  own  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  municipal  boroughs  which  have  no  separate 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  no  police  force,  being  for 
judicial  purposes  included  in  their  respective  counties  j  and  there 
are  others — those  which  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
DO  separate  Quarter  Sessions — in  which  borough  justices  have 
a  restricted  jurisdiction,  the  more  important  offences  being  tried 
by  county  justices  in  local  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions.  Sub- 
stantially, however,  the  theory  of  municipal  government  is 
that,  under  incorporation  granted  by  royal  charter,  adminis- 
trative, police,  and  judicial  functions  are  exercised  in  and  for 
the  municipal  area  by  authorities  as  to  the  former  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  as  to  the  latter  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
No  municipal  government  can  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  it 
has  the  police  force  under  the  control  of  its  town  council,  and 
is  provided  with  its  own  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  its 
separate  commission  of  the  peace. 

After  these  general  observations,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
I    sider  the  two  systems  of  local  government — municipal  corpora- 
tions and  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  the  legislative  Acts  by 
which  they  are  respectively  authorised  and  regulated. 

11. — MUNICIPAL  DOROUCHS. 

.         The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76) 

!   may  justly  be  described  as  the  origin  of  local  government 

I  in  municipal  boroughs,  as  it  is  now  exercised.     The  passing  ot 

I  the  Act  was  preceded  by  a  Government  enquiry  into  the  then 

existing  corporations.      This  enquiry  dealt  with   385   places 

which  possessed  some  kind  of  municipal  character.     Of  these 

it  was  found  that  39  corporations  had  no  real  municipal 

character.     Of  the  remaining  346  places,  178  were  named  in 
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the  schedules  of  the  Act  as  being  desirable  to  be  continued  u 
boroughs ;  the  remaining  sixty-eight  (including  London)  were 
omitted — London  being  reserved  for  separate  treatment,  never 
yet  applied  to  it,  and  the  rest  being  disregarded  on  the  ground 
of  their  insignificance.  As  regards  the  boroughs  named  in  its 
schedules,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  swept  away  at  one 
stroke  all  previous  charters,  usages,  and  rights  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions,  and  established  uniformity  of  representative 
government,  and  also  uniformity  of  powers,  and  of  designation 
It  provided,  in  this  particular,  that  the  body  corporate  "  shall 
take  and  bear  the  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
bui^esses  "  of  the  borough,  and  that  the  elected  representative 
governing  body  should  be  called  the  town  council  The  Act 
further  gave  power  to  the  Cro\vn,  by  charter,  to  constitute  new 
boroughs  under  its  provisions ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  power  the 
number  of  municipal  corporations  has  been  raised  from  the 
178  named  in  the  schedules  to  the  Act,  to  the  present  number 
of  240.  Since  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act,  not  fewer  than 
thirty-one  amending  Acts  have  been  passed,  directly  applicable 
to  municipal  corporations ;  and  twenty-five  other  Acts  have 
been  passed,  conftcring  additional  powers  or  imposing  new 
duties  upon  such  corporations.  A  vast  body  of  statute  law 
has  thus  come  into  existence,  which,  together  with  the  , 
innumerable  judicial  decisions  interpreting  it,  greatly  needs 
consolidation  in  one  measure,  so  that  corporations  may  have  the  { 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  other  town  governments,  through 
the  consolidation  of  the  laws  affecting  them  in  the  Public 
Health  and  Local  Government  Act  of  1875. 

A  municipal  borough  is  constituted  by  charter,  granted  by 
the  Crown  on  petition  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  The 
petition  is  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  directs  an 
enquiry  to  be  held  in  the  district.  The  petitioners  sute  their 
case  before  the  enquiring  commissioner,  and  support  it  by 
evidence  as  to  population,  rateable  value,  local  circumstances, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.     Opponents  of  the  petition 
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are  heard  in  like  manner;  a  report  is  then  presented  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  by  that  body  the  Crown  is  advised  to  grant 
or  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  prayer  be  conceded,  a  charter  is  granted,  and  the  newly- 
formed  borough  proceeds  to  constitute  its  local  government 
All  ratepayers  who  have  occupied  premises  within  the  borough 
for  twelve  months,  and  who  live  in  it,  or  within  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  (measured  in  a  direct  line  from  the  boundary), 
and  who  have,  by  themselves  or  their  landlords,  paid  rates  due 
up  to  the  time  of  making  out  the  list,  are  entitled  to  be  put 
upon  the  burgess  roll,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
councillors.  Women  householders,  by  a  recent  Act,  are 
entitled  to  be  upon  the  burgess  roll,  though  they  are  still 
excluded  from  the  Parliamentary  franchise.'  The  borough  is 
divided  into  wards  by  the  charter,  and  a  specified  number  of 
councillors  are  assigned  to  each  ward ;  the  burgesses  in  the 
prescribed  ward  alone  vodng  for  them.  The  number  of 
councillors  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  borough. 
There  is  no  defined  limit  as  to  iht  iinmber  which  may  be 
specified  in  the  charter  of  incorporation,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  no  borough  has  fewer  than  twelve  councillors,  nor  has 
any  borough  a  larger  number  than  forty-eight  Any  burgess, 
qualified  by  residence  or  ratepaying,  may  be  elected  councillor, 
the  property  qualifications  imposed  by  the  original  Act  being 
now  abolished.  The  councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  the  periods  being  so  ananged  that  one-third  ol 
them  go  out  of  office  every  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
When  the  councillors  are  chosen,  they  meet  and  elect 
aldermen,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  number  of 
councillors.  The  aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years ;  one-half 
of  their  number  retire  every  third  year,  but  the  retiring  members 
may  be  re-elected.  Burgesses  who  ore  not  members  of  the 
council  may  be  chosen  as  aldermen.  The  aldermen  and 
councillors  jointly  elect  the  mayor,  who  must  be  chosen  from 
smongtt  the  members  of  the  council,  and  who  holds  office  for 
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one  year.  The  mayor  has  precedence  of  all  persons  within  his 
borough ;  he  presides  by  right  over  the  meetings  of  the  council, 
and  in  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commtsuon  of  the 
peace  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his  year  of  office,  and 
for  one  year  afterwards,  and  while  mayor  he  presides,  by 
statutory  right,  over  all  the  meetings  of  the  justices.  For 
purely  municipal  purposes  he  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in 
his  absence  from  the  borough,  but  the  deputy  (unless  himself  a 
justice)  has  no  judicial  power,  nor  can  be  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  town  council  without  being  elected  chairman  by  the 
council.  Elections  of  councillors  take  place  on  the  ist  of 
November  in  each  year;  the  aldermen  and  the  mayw  are 
elected  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  governing  body,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  b  chosen  in  three  ways— the  councillors,  elected 
by  popular  vote ;  the  aldennen,  chosen  by  the  councillors ; 
and  the  mayor,  the  chief  executive  ofhcer,  chosen  from  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Council  by  the  councillors  and  aldermen 
voting  together. 

The  proceedii^  of  the  Council  are  carefully  r^ulated  by 
statute.  It  may  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  but  at 
least  four  meetings  must  be  held  yearly,  one  in  each  quarter. 
For  all  meetings,  except  in  the  case  of  adjournment,  three  clear 
days'  notice  must  be  given  to  each  member,  and  the  notice 
must  specify  the  business  to  be  transacted ;  but  no  business  can 
be  transacted  unless  a  quorum,  consisting  of  one-third  of  the 
members,  is  present  The  minutes  of  the  Council  are  required 
to  be  confirmed,  and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  burgess.  The  Council  may  appoint  com- 
mittees for  specified  purposes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  any 
business  which  can  in  its  judgment  be  more  efficiently  managed 
by  such  committees  than  by  the  whole  body ;  but  the  acts  of 
such  committees  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  approval, 
and  the  committees  must  be  appointed  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Council  To  these  general  rules  there  are, 
however,  two  exceptions.     Under  the  Free  Libraries  and 
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Museums  Acts  persons  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be 
appointed  to  serve  upon  the  Free  libraries  and  Museums  Com- 
mittee ;  and  as  reguds  the  police  force,  the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  police  (so  far  as  this  is  vested  in  the  Corporation) 
is  by  statute  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Watch  Committeei 
though  It  is  invariably  the  custom  that  the  proceedings  of 
Watch  Committees  are  reported  to  the  Council  for  approval. 

The  Council  executes  its  powers  of  local  government  by 
means  of  certain  principal  officers  whom  it  appoints.  These  arc 
a  town  clerk,  who  takes  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  its  committees,  and  transacts  the  legal  and  Farliamentaiy 
business  of  the  borough ;  a  treasurer,  who  receives  and  makes 
all  payments  underresolutionsof  the  Council  or  its  committees  ; 
a  borough  surveyor,  who  has  charge  of  the  roads,  streets, 
lighting,  and  public  works;  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
to  whom  all  questions  of  a  sanitary  nature  are  referred;  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  who  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officer ;  and  a  superintendent  of  police.  In  the  larger 
boroughs  there  are  other  officers  exercising  important  func- 
tions, such  as  the  superintendents  of  baths,  of  parks,  of  the 
cemetery,  the  engineeis  of  the  gas  and  water  departments,  and 
the  chief  librarian.  In  each  of  these  departments,  and  in 
any  other  which  may  be  found  requisite,  the  Council  has  power 
to  appoint  and  to  remove  all  principal  and  subordinate  officers 
and  workmen. 

From  the  machinery  of  administration  in  a  fully-constituted 
borough,  we  proceed  to  the  powers  which  the  municipality  is 
authorised  to  execute.  These,  broadly  stated,  include  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of  local 
government  Special  sanitary  powers  were  not  conferred  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  but  these  have  been  supplied  by 
numerous  Acts  passed  since  1835.  A  charter  of  incorporation 
does  not  constitute  a  commission  of  the  peace  for  a  borough, 
oor  does  it  create  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  in 
the  case  of  all  boroughs  of  importance  these  omissions  have  been 
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supplied  by  Epecial  royal  grants,  so  that  in  what  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  a  fiilly-conetituted  borough,  the  judicial  audio- 
rity  is  established  side  by  side  with  the  adminiatiatiTe  authority, 
and  the  system  of  local  government  is  thus  rendered  complete. 
A  commission  of  the  peace  and  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  must  be  applied  for  by  the  Corporation,  and  may  at 
pleasure  be  granted  or  refused  by  the  Crown.  Where  the  grant 
of  either  is  made,  the  Crown  nominates  the  justices  and  appoints 
the  Recorder;  and  it  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  Coundl, 
appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate— a  provision  of  which  about 
seventeen  places  have  taken  advantage.  With  the  judicial 
authorities,  however,  the  Town  Councils  have  nothing  to  do ; 
the  authority  and  the  functions  of  the  two  bodies  are  entirely 
separate,  excepting  that  the  justices  have  lai^  powers  of  con- 
trol over  the  police  in  all  matters  other  than  their  appointment 
and  pay.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  the 
Town  Council  of  a  borough  having  a  commission  of  the  [>eace 
and  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  required  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  borough  prison,  the  control  of  which  was  vested  in 
the  justices  of  the  borough.  The  prisons  having  now  been 
transferred  to  the  central  Government,  this  liability  has  ceased, 
but  the  justices  are  still  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
prison  visitors  from  their  own  body,  though  with  extremely 
limited  powers  as  compared  with  those  previously  existing. 

Reverting  to  the  special  functions  of  Town  Councils  in 
municipal  boroughs,  they  may  be  broadly  summed  up  as  follows: 
appointment  of  all  necessary  public  officers  and  servants; 
making,  maintenance,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  general  regula- 
tion of  roads  and  streets ;  provision  of  an  efficient  system  of 
drainage,  and  removal  and  disposal  of  sewage ;  the  care  of  the 
public  health,  including  the  establishment  of  lunate  asylums, 
inspection  and  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  the  removal  01 
nuisances,  the  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  Acts,  and  the 
provision  of  special  hospitals  for  infectious  cases,  of  mortuaries, 
and  of  means  of  disinfecting  unclean  houses ;   the  provision 
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of  means  of  cleanliness  and  recreation,  such  as  baths,  park^ 
pleasure-grounds ;  the  establishment  of  cemeteries ;  the  supply 
of  gas  and  water,  by  the  acquisition  of  existing  works  or  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  (special  Acts  of  Parliament  being 
required  for  this  purpose)  ;  maintenance  and  control  of  markets 
and  fairs,  and  reflation  of  weights  and  measures  ;  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and  museums,  and  of 
all  public  buildings  necessary  to  local  administration;  the 
execution  of  sanitary  and  other  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  and  I.x>cat  Government  Acts;  the  administration  of 
justice  (by  means  of  courts  of  Petty  and  Quarter  Sessions,  under 
special  grants) ;  the  provision  of  fire  brigades ;  and  the  main- 
tenance and  control  of  an  adequate  police  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime. 

This  general  statement,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
powers  which  in  some  instances  are  executed  by  the  councils 
of  municipal  boroughs.  Most  of  the  larger  boroughs,  in 
addition  to  the  powers  of  general  Acts  of  Pariiamcnt,  have 
special  local  Acts — commonly  known  as  Improvement  Acts — 
which  confer  upon  them  authority  to  make  specified  improve 
ments  in  the  streets,  to  erect  special  buildings,  and  to  acquire 
property.  Some,  again,  have  special  Acts  authorising  the 
purchase  of  gas  and  water  works,  or  (in  case  of  sea-ports)  the 
constniction  of  docks,  harbours,  &c  And  others  have  taken 
power  (under  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act)  to  carry  into 
execution  large  schemes  of  sanitary  improvement,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  health,  and  benefiting  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  class  of  residents.  Finally,  for  the 
better  execution  of  their  powers,  Town  Councils  may  make 
bye-laws  for  a  great  number  of  purposes,  and  when  sanctioned 
in  some  instances  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  others  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  these  bye-laws  have  the  force  of  law 
in  the  places  for  which  they  are  made. 

As  local  taxation  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  paper,  a  brief 
rderepce  to  th«  rating  and  borrowing  powers  of  municipal 
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corporations  vill  here  be  sufficient  The  main  provimon  u  to 
tating  is  cODtained  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  AH 
receipts  other  than  those  derived  from  sources  authorised  bf 
special  local  acts,  are  paid  into  one  fund,  which  is  called  the 
Borough  Fund,  and  this  fund  is  chargeable  with  tiie  costs  of 
ordinary  municipal  administration.  If  the  fund  is  more  than 
sufficient,  then  the  surplus  is  applicable  to  purposes  of  general 
town  improvement  If  the  fiind  is  insufficient,  the  Council  is 
directed  to  estimate  the  amount  needed  for  the  year's  ay 
penses,  and  to  tnake  a  rate  of  such  an  amount  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value  of  property  within  the  borough  as  may  be 
required  to  cover  the  deficiency.  This  rate  is  called  Die  muni- 
cipal or  borough  rate.  When  the  amount  required  is  asco^ 
tained,  the  Mayor  issues  a  precept  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parishes  contained  within  the  borough,  stating  their  pro 
portion  of  the  rate,  and  directing  them  to  collect  and  pay  over 
to  the  borough  treasurer  the  amount  specified  in  the  precept 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  the  school  rate  has 
also  been  included  in  the  borough  rate,  the  Act  requiring  the 
Town  Council  to  provide  the  sum  demanded  by  precepts 
served  upon  it  by  the  School  Board.  In  boroughs  which  have 
no  local  Acts  the  borough  rate  is  the  only  one  required ;  but 
where  local  Acts  have  been  obtained,  special  rates  are  levied 
under  the  authority  given  by  them.  Loans  borrowed  by  muni- 
cipalities are  repayable  sometimes  out  of  the  funds  raised  ay 
special  rates,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  borough  rate.  Under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  it  was  contemplated  that  loans 
would  be  raised  for  ordinary  municipal  purposes  only.  But 
subsequent  legislation  has  enlarged  the  extent  and  variety  of 
borrowing  powers  exercised  by  municipal  corporations,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  new  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  muni- 
cipalities. 'i~hus,  separate  loans  may  now  be  borrowed  under 
general  Acts  of  Parliament  for  municipal  purposes  generally, 
for  cemeteries,  lunatic  asylums,  parks,  baths,  hospitals,  sewa- 
age  and  other  sanitary  works,  industrial  schools,  libraries,  public 
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buUdings,  and  dwelling-house  improvement  schemes;  while 
tinder  local  Acts  money  may  be  boirowed  for  any  purpose 
that  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  sanction.  The  general 
loans  above  mentioned  are  repayable  eithei  by  equal  annual 
instalments  of  principal  and  interest,  or  by  a  sinking  fund,  within 
terms  of  years  specified  either  in  the  respective  enabling  Acts, 
or  by  the  central  authorities  whose  consent  must  be  obtained 
previously  to  borrowing.  These  authorities  are  in  some  tn- 
■tances  the  Treasury,  in  others  the  Home  Office,  in  a  few  in- 
stances (such  as  harbours  and  pieis)  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
usually — and  especially  with  reference  to  sanitary  works  and 
improvement  schemes — the  Local  Government  Board.  In  each 
instance,  when  a  loan  is  required  by  a  municipal  corporation, 
the  controlling  authority  has  to  be  applied  to  for  its  consent 
A  local  inquiry,  after  due  notice,  is  then  held,  and  if  the  loan 
is  approved,  a  term  of  years  over  which  the  repayment  is  to 
extend  is  fixed  by  the  central  authority.  An  important  check 
is  thus  imposed  upon  the  tendency  of  local  authorities  to  in- 
crease their  indebtedness.  Another  check  to  reckless  expendi- 
ture is  provided  by  the  requirement  that  a  corporation  shall 
not  promote  any  Bill  in  Parliament  unless  it  be  approved  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  Town  Council,  and  also  by  a  public 
meeting  of  ratepayers,  and  has  further  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  central  authority.  To  complete  this  brief  sketch  of 
municipal  finance,  it  requires  to  be  added  that  Government 
contributions  are  made  to  borough  funds  in  three  divisions — 
(i)  by  grants  amounting  to  half  the  pay  of  the  police  force,  on  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  being  given  by  a  Government  inspec- 
tor ;  (a)  of  half  the  salary  of  medical  officers  of  health,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  returns  being  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  of  the  Board  havit^  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  such  officers ;  and  (3)  in  the  payment  of  part 
of  the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  boroughs  having  a  sepa- 
rate grant  of  Quarter  Sessions — the  costs,  in  such  cases,  being 
dependent  upon  taxation  by  the  Treasury. 
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III. — ^TOWNS  KOT  UUMiaPAL. 

The  goveniment  of  towns  other  than  those  which  are 
municipal  corporations  was  partially  regulated  in  a  general 
manner  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  which  conferred 
upon  local  Boards  of  Health  certain  powers  of  sanitary 
administration,  but  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  This  Act  was 
amended  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  some  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, and  others  passed  for  special  purposes,  and  from  time 
to  lime  authority  over  such  local  authorities  was  vested  in  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  afterwards  in  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  was  constituted  in  1873.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  describe  the  Acts  referred  to,  as  the  whole  of  them 
were  finally  consolidated  in  the  Public  Health  and  Local 
Government  Act  of  1875  (38  &  39  Vic.  cap,  55)  which  now 
constitutes  the  authority  under  which  non-municipal  local  bodies 
exercise  their  jurisdiction,  which  confers  upon  them  powers 
almost  as  extensive  as  those  enjoyed  by  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  which  places  them  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  thus  makes  them  respon- 
sible on  the  one  hand  to  their  elective  constituents,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  central  executive  of  the  nation.  As  this  Act 
for  the  first  time  reduces  to  a  system  the  local  governing 
arrangements,  which  were  previously  accidental  rather  than 
orderly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  confine  the  present  survey  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  the  local  work  efTected  under 
its  authority. 

The  Local  Government  Act  sets  out  with  a  declaration 
that  England  (excepting  the  metropolis)  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  "  consist  of  districts  to  be  called  respectively — i, 
Urban  sanitary  districts ;  and  3,  Rural  sanitary  districts." 
Urban  districts,  with  which  we  are  alone  concerned,  are  defined 
as  follows : — 

"i.  Boroughs,  constituted  such  either  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act ;  urban  authority,  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  acting  by  the  Council, 
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"  2.  Improvement  Act  district,  constituted  such  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  having  do  part  of  its  aiea 
situated  within  a  borough  or  local  government  district : 
urban  authority,  the  Improvement  Commissioners. 

*'3.  Local  Government  district,  constituted  such  cither 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  having  no  part 
of  its  area  situated  within  a  borough,  and  not  coin- 
cident in  area  with  a  borough  or  Improvement  Act 
district :  urban  authority,  the  Local  Board." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  England  and  Wales  (excluding  the  metropolis)  967 
local  government  districts,  of  which  327  are  also  municipal 
corporations,  the  remaining  740  being  administered  by  local 
boards,  elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  AcL  To 
this  number  of  local  authorities  additions  are  being  steadily 
made,  so  that  by  degrees  the  whole  country  is  being  brought 
under  the  control  of  representative  governing  bodies,  invested 
with  lai^e  powers  of  administration  and  of  rating,  in  all  that 
relates  to  local  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  local 
magistracy  and  police. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  these  local  authorities,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
by  what  means  they  are  originated,  how  and  by  whom  they 
are  elected,  and  what  powers  are  entrusted  to  themu  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  bodies  have  been  created,  and  the 
wide  area  and  great  amount  of  population  placed  under  their 
control,  are  illustrated  by  the  census  returns  for  1881,  which 
show  that  out  of  a  population  of  25,986,186  in  England  and 
Wales,  17,285,026  persons  are  under  the  government  of  urban 
authorities,  and  that  8,683,360  are  under  the  administration  of 
rural  authorities. 

The  constitution  of  urban  districts,  with  powers  of  self- 
government,  rests  with  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
first  steps  towards  the  creation  of  such  districts  must  be  taken 
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by  the  owners  and  ratepayers.  On  the  requisition  of  any 
twenty  owners  or  ratepayers  a  meeting  of  owners  and  rate- 
payers may  be  summoned,  in  any  place  having  a  defined 
boundary,  and  a  resolution  may  be  passed,  declaring  that  it  la 
expedient  that  such  place  should  be  constituted  a  local  board 
district  Such  resolution  must  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Board  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  "  declare  such 
place  to  be  a  local  government  district,  and  fiY>m  and  after  the 
commencement  of  such  order,  such  place  shall  become  a  local 
government  district,  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  & 
local  board"  (Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Act, 
1875,  clause  372).  It  has  been  decided  that  a  collection  of 
houses  which  has  acquired  a  distinct  name,  though  situated 
within  a  parish,  may  be  a  place  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section ;  and  it  has  also  been  decided  that  if  a  place  have  a 
known  and  delined  boundary  for  any  purpose,  that  is.  enough 
to  permit  of  its  being  constituted  a  local  board  district 
If  there  be  no  known  and  defined  boundary,  then  one-tenth  of 
the  residents  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  may  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  proposed 
district ;  and  the  Board  may,  after  local  inquiry,  fix  the  boun- 
daries of  the  district,  or  dismiss  the  petition.  Having  decided 
upon  making  an  order  constituting  a  local  government  district, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to  prescribe  in  the 
order  the  number  of  persons  who  shaU  constitute  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  such  persons.  The  Local  Government  Board  is 
further  invested  with  power  to  divide  a  local  district  into  wards, 
and  to  assign  a  due  proportion  of  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ing body  to  each  ward  ;  it  may  dissolve  local  districts,  or  may 
unite  the  whole  or  part  of  one  district  with  another;  it  may 
confer  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  of  rural  districts  any  of  the 
powers  of  urban  districts  (without  constituting  a  local  board), 
or  it  may  for  special  purposes — e.g.,  procuring  a  common 
supply  of  water,  or  making  sewers— form  urban  local  board 
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districts  and  rural  districts  into  united  districts  for  such  pur- 
poses, to  be  administered  by  a  joint  board.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  most  extensive 
powers  with  regar^  to  local  administration  of  town  communities 
not  included  within  the  area  of  municipal  boroughs.  It  can 
create  them,  fix  and  vary  their  boundaries,  extinguish  them,  or 
unite  them  with  other  districts,  as  the  necessities  of  local 
government  may  seem  to  require.  The  Board  has  another 
power  of  an  exceptional  character.  If  a  local  board  makes 
default  by  not  fulfilling  any  duty  which  it  is  required  to  dis- 
charge under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  after  making  due  inquiry,  may 
^point  some  person  to  execute  such  duty,  and  may  invest 
him,  for  that  purpose,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  local  board 
(excepting  the  power  of  making  rates)  and  may  charge  upon 
the  district  all  the  expenses  so  incurred ;  and  if  the  local  board 
refuses  to  pay  such  expenses,  then  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  appoint  persons  to  levy  rates  for  that  purpose.  All 
provisional  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  constituting 
districts,  or  varying,  or  dissolving  them,  require  confirmation 
by  Parliament  before  they  can  be  enforced. 

When  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  local 
board  is  constituted,  a  renter  of  owners  and  occupiers 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  is  made;  and 
upon  this  the  names  of  owners  and  ratepayers  qualified  to 
vote  are  entered  An  owner  is  defined  (schedule  a,  cL  ro) 
to  be  "any  person  for  the  time  being  in  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind  of  property  in  the  district  for  which  he 
claims  a  vote,  rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  not  let 
to  him  at  a  rack-rent;  or  any  person  receiving  on  his  own 
account,  or  as  mortgagee  or  other  incumbrancer  in  possession, 
the  rack-rent  of  any  such  property."  A  ratepayer  is  defined 
(ci.  I  r)  as  one  who  has  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  "  one  whole 
year  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  tendering  his  vote,"  and 
has  before  that  day  paid  poor^ate  for  a  year.    At  an  election 
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of  a.  local  boaxd  votes  aie  given  by  votii^  papers ;  electon 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  on  a  ratal  of  less  than  ;^5o ;  between 
j£so  and  j£too,  two  votes;  between  ;^ioo  and  ;^iso,  three 
votes;  between  ;^i5oand  jC^oo,  four  votes;  between  j£>oo 
and  ;£i50,  five  votes;  at  ;£35o  and  upwards,  six  votes.  A 
person  who  is  owner  and  also  ioni  fide  occupier  is  entitled  to 
vote  both  in  respect  of  ownership  and  of  occupatioa  To  be 
qualified  for  election  as  a  member  of  a  local  board,  a  peisoa 
must  be  an  owner  or  a  ratepayer,  and  must  be  resident  in  the 
district,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  must  be  possessed  of 
real  or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  ;f  500,  in 
districts  containing  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  or  to  the  value 
of  not  less  than  ;^i|000  in  districts  containing  20,000  or  more 
inhabitants ;  or  must  be  rated  to  the  poor,  in  the  former  case 
at  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £1$,  and  in  the  latter 
case  at  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  ^^30.  Bankruptcy, 
liquidation,  or  composition  with  creditors,  vacates  the  seat  of 
a  member.  Casual  vacancies  in  a  local  board  may  be  filled 
by  election  by  the  board  itself.  Members  are  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  seat,  from  taking  any  place  of  profit  under 
the  local  board,  or  trading  with  it  (excepting  as  shareholders  in 
joint  stock  companies)  or  in  any  way  deriving  profit  from  work 
done  for  the  board.  Members  of  local  boards  are  elected  for 
three  years ;  but  one-third  of  the  whole  must  retire  annually. 

The  powers  conferred  upon  local  boards  by  the  several 
statutes  consolidated  in  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  are  varied  and  extensive.  In  describing  them  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  Act  itsel£ 
The  first  division  of  the  measure  relates  to  sanitary  provisions. 
The  local  authority  has  power  to  provide  sewerage  for  the  dis- 
trict, by  making  new  sewers,  and  by  acquiring,  by  purchase, 
sewers  already  constructed  It  can  require  house  owners  to 
drain  into  the  sewers,  and  can  refuse  to  allow  houses  to  be 
built  unless  such  provision  is  made.  It  has  power  to  dispose  of 
sewage,  by  applying  it  to  land,  and  discharging  the  purific<l 
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effluent  into  stteams ;  and  for  the  more  efficient  fulfilment  of 
this  duty,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  neighbouiing 
districts  for  a.  joint  system  of  sewage  disposal  There  are  also 
provisions  for  enforcing  the  necessary  closet  accommodation 
in  private  houses  and  factories ;  for  the  scavenging  and  cleans- 
ing of  streets,  the  removal  of  manure  and  rubbish,  and  for 
dealing  with  offensive  ditches  and  other  repositories  of  filth ; 
and  for  the  compulsory  cleansing  of  dwellings  which  are  so 
unwholesome  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Ample  power  is 
given  to  obtain  an  efficient  water  supply.  The  local  authority 
may  on  its  own  account  construct  and  maintain  waterworks, 
or  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
purchase  existing  works,  or  may  contract  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  It  may  also,  after  hearing  before  justices, 
close  polluted  wells,  and  may  require  house-owners  to  lay  on  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  from  public  or  other  waterworks. 
As  regards  nuisances,  the  local  authority  is  armed  with 
ample  powers.  It  may  prohibit  cellar  dwellings,  inspect  and 
regulate  common  lodging-houses,  remove  nuisances  prejudicial 
to  health  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses,  restrict 
the  conduct  of  offensive  trades,  and  inspect  and  regulate 
slaughter-houses,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  meat  unfit  for 
human  food.  With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  power  is  given  to  cleanse  houses  in  which  cases  of 
infectious  disease  may  have  occurred,  and  to  disinfect  or 
destroy  bedding  used  in  such  cases.  Hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  infecrious  diseases  may  be  provided  by  the  authority 
at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  and  infected  persons  without  proper 
lodging  may  be  removed  to  such  hospitals  on  the  order  of 
justices.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic 
disease  by  regular  inspectior),  and  for  the  execution  of  works 
calculated  to  remove  the  sources  of  disease.  Mortuaries  may 
be  provided  for  the  reception  of  bodies  which  caimot  be  safely 
kept  in  private  houses ;  and  the  authority  may  also  establish 
public  cemeteries, 
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The  control  of  highways  and  streets  is  provided  for  by  sn 
elaborate  system  of  powers,  authorising  local  boards  to  make, 
drain,  and  pave,  all  streets  aiid  roads  within  its  jurisdictioa ;  to 
regulate  the  building  line  ;  to  make  bye-laws  governing  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings ;  to  purchase  properties  for  street  improye- 
ment  purposes  J  to  remove  ruinous  or  dangerous  buildings ;  and 
generally  to  do  all  that  may  be  requisite  to  ensure  public  safety 
and  convenience.  The  authority  may  also  light  the  streets, 
either  by  arrangement  with  a  local  gas  company,  or  by  acquiring 
by  purchase  the  works  of  such  company.  It  may  provide 
markets  and  slaughter-houses ;  may  acquire  land  for  recreation 
grounds ;  and  may,  by  bye-laws,  regulate  the  conduct  of  traihc 
in  the  streets.  For  this  purpose,  and  generally  for  that  of 
preventing  nuisances  in  streets,  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act 
is  incorporated  with  the  I.:Ocal  Government  Act  This  gives  the 
local  board  authority  to  regulate  hackney  carriages,  to  provide 
fire-engines,  and  to  control  persons  offending  in  any  wayagamst 
public  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  local  boards  are  required  to  appoint  certain 
officers — namely,  a  medical  officer  of  health,  a  surveyor,  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer ;  together  with 
"  such  assistants,  collectors,  and  other  officers  and  servants  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  efhcient  execution  of  the 
Act." 

An  important  series  of  provisions  relates  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  urban  authorities.  Here  the  principle  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  is  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  district 
fund  for  the  general  purposes  of  local  government  Into  this 
fund  all  moneys  due  to  the  local  authority  are  paid,  and  if  the 
fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  charges  upon  it,  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  the  making  of  a  general  district  rate,  calculated 
to  cover  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  within  six  months 
of  the  making  of  such  rate.  The  general  district  rate  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  purposes  of  local  administration ;  but  provision 
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is  made  that  in  cases  where  the  whole  district  is  not  rated  for 
paving,  water  supply,  and  sewerage,  a  special  highway  rate,  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  may  be  levied  upon  such  excepted 
portions.  The  general  district  rate  is  leviable  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers of  all  kinds  of  property  assessable  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  but  where  the  rateable  value  does  not  exceed  ;^io  a 
year,  or  where  premises  are  let  to  weelcly  or  monthly  tenants, 
or  are  "  liable  to  be  let  in  separate  apartments,"  the  owner  may 
be  rated  in  place  of  the  occupier,  an  allowance  being  made  to 
him  for  such  compounding  payment 

Local  authorities  are  invested  with  extensive  bonowii^ 
powers  under  the  Act,  but  such  powers  arc  limited  by  certain 
provisions — (i)  they  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board;  (z)  money  shall  not  be  bor- 
rowed except  for  permanent  works,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  cost  ought  to  be  spread  over 
a  term  of  years ;  (3)  the  total  sum  borrowed  shall  not  exceed 
two  years'  rateable  value  of  the  district ;  (4)  when  the  pro- 
posed loan  and  the  debt  outstanding  would  exceed  one  year's 
rateable  value  of  the  distritt,  the  Local  Government  Board 
must  hold  a  local  public  inquiry  before  giving  sanction  to  the 
loan  ;  (5)  money  must  not  be  borrowed  for  a  longer  term  than 
sixty  years,  provision  for  liquidation  being  made  either  by 
equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and  interest,  or  by  the 
constitution  of  a  sinking  fund  equal,  with  compound  interest, 
to  the  repayment  of  the  whole  sum  within  the  specified  period 
Where  an  urban  authority  possesses  lands  used  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage,  it  may  borrow  on  such  lands  to  three-fourths  of 
their  value,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing  power  for  general  pur- 
poses above  described.  In  either  case,  the  money  required 
maybe  borrowed  in  tlie  open  market  from  private  persons,  or 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  Accounts  of  all 
transactions,  whether  of  rating  or  of  loans,  are  to  be  made  up 
annually,  and  are  to  be  audited  by  the  poor-rate  auditor  for 
the  district  Provision  ismade  for  inspection  of  such  accounts 
T  a 
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by  ratepayers,  and  for  the  transmission  of  annual  retoms  to 
the  Local  Government  Board 


From  the  preceding  summary  of  constitution  and  power^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  two  broadly- 
marked  divisions  of  town  governments — (a)  Municipal  Bo- 
roughs, constituted  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Ac^  and 
developed  as  to  their  functions  by  subsequent  Acts ;  and  (*) 
Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  Local 
Board  Districts,  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  several 
Health  Acts,  and  now  practically  authorised  and  controlled  by 
the  consolidated  enactment  entitled  the  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government  Act  of  1875.  These  two  broad  classes  are 
capable  of  sub-division.  Some  of  the  urban  (non-municipal) 
districts  are  governed  partly  under  private  or  local  improve- 
ment Acts,  and  the  governing  bodies  in  such  cases  are  called 
Commissioners,  their  powers,  however,  being  practically  assi- 
milated to  those  of  the  local  boards,  and,  where  defective 
being  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  The  municipal  boroughs  group  themselves  into 
four  classes :  (i)  boroughs  existing  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  which,  though  reformed  by 
that  Act,  retain  certain  ancient  customs  and  privileges,  and 
retain  also  the  franchise  by  freedom,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
electors  are  householding  ratepayers;  (2)  small  boroughs, 
chiefly  of  the  older  type,  which  have  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  but  which  have  no  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  no 
separate  police  force  ;  (3)  boroughs  which  have  neither  justices 
nor  sessions  nor  police  of  their  own,  and  are,  consequently, 
little  more  than  sanitary  boards,  though  having  the  style  and 
dignity  of  municipal  corporations ;  and  (4)  boroughs  of  larger 
population  and  fuller  development,  which  possess  complete 
machinery  for  local  administration,  including  all  the  judicial, 
police,  sanitary,  and  improvement  powers  conferred  by  ioy«l 
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charters  and  grants,  by  general  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by 
local  Acts  obuined  for  special  purposes.  The  last  named 
class  of  boroughs,  as  a  rule,  has  been  created  since  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  the  only  franchise  in 
use  in  them  is  that  based  upon  residence,  occupation,  and 
ratepaying.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  one  of  our  anomalies  of  legis- 
lation, that  in  the  newest  and  most  restricted  forms  of  town 
government — the  urban  sanitary  or  local  board  districts — the 
operation  of  the  popular  franchise  is  the  most  restricted,  by 
the  influence  of  the  plural  system  of  voting  according  to  pro- 
perty, and  by  the  retention  of  a  property  qualification  for 
members  of  local  boards. 

If  the  reader  were  to  construct,  however  roughly,  a  local 
government  map  of  England,  the  first  thing  that  would  strike 
him  would  be  the  want  of  unifonnity  in  the  system — a  want  so 
marked  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  designed  confusion.  Putting 
county  areas  and  county  divisions  aside,  he  would  see  that  the 
borough,  the  local  board  district,  the  parish,  the  union,  and  the 
school  board  district,  are  all  arranged  without  the  least  regard 
to  order,  whether  of  area,  of  population,  or  commonly  of 
boundary;  and  upon  carrying  the  inquiiy  a  little  further,  he 
would  find  that  the  registration  districts  differ  from  all  the 
areas  just  mentioned.  The  survey  would  show  the  inquirer 
municipal  boroughs  with  half  a  million  population,  like  Liver- 
pool, and  others  with  a  few  hundreds,  like  ShaAesbury.  I-Ie 
would  meet  with  areas  measured  by  miles,  like  Kottingham, 
or  like  Leeds  with  its  31,000  acres,  and  on  the  other  hand  like 
Banbury,  with  its  ninety-six  acres,  or  Chard  with  no  more  than 
forty.  In  the  newly  created  class  of  urban  sanitary  districts 
he  would  find  populations  ranging  from  West  Ham,  in  Essex, 
with  over  100,000  population,  to  West  Worthing,  in  Sussex, 
with  about  300.  Between  these  limits,  both  as  regards 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  he  would  note  almost  endless 
variations  of  area  and  population.  Large  boroughs  with  no 
clear]y.defined  boundaries  belted  in  viih  urban  districts  so 
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closely  packed  as  almost  to  jostle  one  another,  so  small  at 
to  furnish  few  or  none  of  the  materials  requisite  for  an 
efficient  governing  body,  and  yet  heavily  burdened  with  debt, 
and  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  rates,  both 
of  which  might  have  been  sensibly  lightened,  and  a  higher 
quality  of  government  obtained,  if  only  common  sense  and 
moderate  order  had  been  observed  in  mapping  out  the  areas 
of  each  jurisdiction.  This  confusion  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  our  system  of  town  government. 

IV. — DEFECTS  OF  THE   EXISTINO  SVSTEUS. 

One  great  defect  of  the  present  method  of  town  govern- 
ment consists  in  its  ^lilure  to  express  what  may  be  called 
the  life  of  the  community ;  and  this  characteristic  is  common 
to  both  classes  of  governments,  municipal  or  non-municipal, 
and  affects  the  largest  boroughs  almost  equally  with  the 
smallest  local  board  districts.  For  the  various  purposes  o'l 
local  administration  the  areas  differ  so  greatly  as  to  producJ 
inextricable  confusion.  A  borough  may  form  part  of  a  loca 
board  district,  and  sometimes  the  governing  authority  may  sir 
as  a  Council,  and  sometimes  as  a  local  board.  Both  areas  may, 
and,  indeed,  commonly  do,  conflict  with  those  of  the  poor-law 
administration,  and  all  three  of  these  frequently  differ  from  the 
school  board  area.  The  four  divisions  here  indicated  may  be 
included  in  one  registration  district,  or  may  be  divided  into 
several,  and  these  in  their  turn  may,  one  or  other  of  them,  be 
united  with  other  districts  belonging  to  a  different  parochial 
union,  or  to  another  county.  The  districts  arranged  for  the 
collection  of  imperial  taxes  may  again  differ  from  all  the  areas 
above  mentioned ;  so  that  in  no  respect  whatever  is  it  possible, 
in  probably  any  one  instance,  to  present  in  one  view  the  local 
facts  relating  to  a  particular  community,  small  or  great,  whether 
as  regards  population,  assessment,  taxation,  health,  or  expendi- 
ture. To  any  but  experts  in  statistics,  the  task  of  rendering ' 
such  an  account  is  hopeless ;  to  experts,  however  well  qualified, 
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Hit  IS  bewildering;  and  usually  when  the  fullest  labour  is 
■  expended  upon  attaining  it,  the  result  is  delusive,  for  peculiar 
local  arrangements  may  evade  the  most  exact  inquiry,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  various  sets  of  returns,  derived  from -inde- 
pendent authorities,  administering  diflerent  areas,  is  necessarily 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

As   regards  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  and  the  defective 

arrangement  of  areas,  the  larger  boroi^hs  are  no  better  off  than 

I    the  smaller  urban  districts.   The  borough  of  Birmingham  affords 

L    a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  a 

k  multiplication  of  administrative  bodies.     It  has  the  advantage 

B  of  being  situated  wholly  in  one  county,  if  that  be  an  advantage 

W  in  the  particular  instance,  for  its  natural  boundaries  would 

'    extend  over  parts  of  three  counties,  as  Birmingham  happens 

to  be  placed  at  an  angle  where  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 

I    and  Staffordshire  meet.     Thirty  years  ago — long  since  tha 

incorporation  of  the  borough — its  area  included  six  different 

Ijcal  governing  and  rating  bodies,  all  of  which  were  happily 

extinguished  by  a  local  Act,  obtained  in  1851,  by  which  the 

(Town   Council   was  made  the  sole  authority  for  municipal 
administration,  but  at  the  present  time  the  borough  includes 
two  entire  parishes  and  part  of  a  third.     One  of  these — the 
parish  of  Birmingham — is  self-contained  as  regards  poor-law 
I    administration,  which  is  provided  for  by  a  local  Act  administered 
by  sixty-four  guardians  of  the  poor.  Another  parish — Edgbaston 
— forms  part  of  a  poor-law  union  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Worcester.  The  third  parish — Aston — part  of  which  is  within  the 
borough,  is  included  in  a  poor-law  union  which  extends  over 
several  adjoining  rural  parishes.     Each  of  these  three  parochial 
.    divisions  has  its  own  machinery  of  administration,  its  own  area 
of  rating,  its  own  collectors  of  rates,  and  its  separate  offices. 
Each  division  has  to  collect,  with  its  own  poor  rate,  the  mun. 
.    cipal  rate  levied  by  the  borough  authorities.     Next  to  the  poor- 
I  law  administration  comes  the  School  Board.    There  are  three 
f  Kpaiate  areas  and  three  systems  of  election  of  guardians  in  the 
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three  parishes.  The  School  fioard  adds  the  fourth ;  its  area  i> 
coextensive  with  that  of  the  borough,  but  the  election  of  its 
members,  by  the  cumulative  method  of  voting,  has  to  be  held 
separately  from  all  other  local  elections,  and  at  a  different  period 
of  the  year ;  while  the  levy  of  the  school  rate  is  imposed  upon 
the  Corporation,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  to  direct  a  precept  to 
the  three  sets  of  poor-law  overseers,  requiring  them  to  collect 
the  school  rate  with  the  borough  rate.  Then  comes  the 
Corporation  itself,  with  a  different  set  of  elections,  and  with 
additional  rates  for  improvement  purposes,  under  its  local  Act. 
to  collect  on  its  own  account.  Here,  then,  in  one  borough  aie 
iive  administrative  bodies  separately  elected,  mostly  by  different 
methods  of  election,  collecting  five  sets  of  local  rates,  some  by 
a  direct  operation,  others  by  a  clumsy  method  of  delegation 
involving  a  vast  amount  cf  trouble  in  assessment  and  in 
transfer.  But  this  is  not  all.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Corporation  is  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  far  the 
efficient  discharge  of  this  duty  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics 
of  births  and  deaths  and  sickness  is  of  vital  consequence. 
But  the  registration  districts  do  not  correspond  with  any 
other  local  areas.  One  registration  district  for  births  and  deaths 
is  included  in  a  Worcestershire  division,  one  is  restricted  to  the 
parish  of  Birmingham,  and  a  third  is  entangled  with  a  number 
of  Warwickshire  parishes ;  while  as  regard  the  registration  of 
marriages,  there  is  a  further  dislocation  and  complication  of 
areas.  Consequently,  instead  of  the  vital  statistics  being  col- 
lected and  recorded  by  one  superintendent  registrar  for  the 
entire  borough,  they  have  to  be  obtained  from  several  registrars, 
and  much  needless  labour  is  entailed  in  the  process  of  tabula- 
tion. The  same  confusion  characterises  the  arrangement  of 
districts  for  imperial  taxation,  areas  outside  the  borough  being 
mixed  up  with  those  within  it,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible — 
if  indeed  it  be  not  actually  impossible—to  ascertain  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town  to  income  and  property  tax  or  to  other 
imperial  imposts.   If  we  step  beyond  the  borough  boundary,  the 
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same  confused  condition  of  afikirs  ia  found  to  exist  there  also. 
With  the  growth  of  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  of  Birmingham  has  necessarily  overflowed  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  for  several  miles  on 
all  sides  large  urban  districts  have  sprung  up  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  town  itself,  any  more  than  one  metro- 
politan district  can  be  distinguished  from  another,  or  than 
Manchester  can  be  from  Salford.  The  houses  are  continuous, 
the  streets  and  roads  lead  directly  out  of  one  another,  the  same 
industries  are  practised  in  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
several  districts,  the  same  class  of  people  reside  in  the  suburban 
olaces  into  which  manufactures  have  not  penetrated ;  the 
irholc  area,  indeed,  is  filled  with  Birmingham  people,  who. 
either  conduct  their  ordinary  business  in  the  town,  or  are  in 
various  ways  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  their  interests 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  They  use  the  institutions  of  the 
borough,  they  support  its  charities,  they  take  part  in  its  political 
and  social  movements,  they  benefit,  some  of  them  directly  and 
others  indirectly,  by  its  municipal  government  Yet  these  dis- 
tricts, which  substantially  form  part  of  the  community  of  Bir- 
mingham, are  under  the  administration  of  their  own  local 
boards,  they  have  their  own  school  boards,  their  separate 
systems  of  local  taration,  their  own  scales  of  assessment^-iQ  a 
word  they  are  independent  governments,  doing  imperfectly,  with 
limited  means,  but  at  higher  proportionate  expense,  the  adminis- 
trative work  which  the  larger  community  does  for  itself,  and 
could  do  (or  them  with  greater  efficiency  and  with  truer 
economy.  If  our  scheme  of  local  government  were  arranged 
upon  intelligent  principles,  all  such  suburban  districts  would 
be  included  in  the  community  to  which  they  in  reality  belong. 
There  would  be  one  Council  governing  the  entire  natural  area 
of  the  town,  one  set  of  administrators,  one  staff  of  public 
servants,  one  method  of  assessment,  one  uniform  plan  of  local 
municipal  work,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  present 
enormous  waste  of  governing  force,  to  economise  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  money  raised  by  local  taxatioD,  aod  to  develop  and 
consolidate  a  higher  type  alike  of  administration  and  of  dtuen- 
ship.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  inconvenience  of  the  existing 
arrangement  has  been  found  so  great  as  to  compel  a  reform — 
namely,  with  regard  to  that  most  anxious  problem  of  all  populous 
places,  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Practically  there  is  but  one 
outlet  for  the  sewage  of  the  district,  and  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  who  have  until  lately  found 
it  impossible  to  prevent  the  independent  governing  bodies  from 
discharging  their  unpurified  sewage  into  the  single  river  which 
must  ultimately  carry  away  the  effluent  of  the  whole  district. 
Consequently  a  drainage  district  has  now  been  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  a  drainage 
board,  including  representatives  from  Birmingham  and  from  all 
the  local  boards  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  has  to  be  added  to 
the  already  far  too  numerous  governing  bodies.  Much  the 
same  difficulty  is  felt  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  and 
gas — the  urban  districts  referred  to  being  in  both  these  matters 
dependent  upon  the  works  conducted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham. 

Now  this  account  of  the  case  of  Birmingham  describes 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  condition  of  almost  every  large 
borough  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of 
Nottingham,  which  has  by  a  recent  local  Act  so  extended  its 
boundaries  as  to  take  in  all  the  suburban  districts  naturally 
belonging  to  it.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  same  conflict- 
ing confusion  of  areas  and  of  jurisdictions  ;  nowhere,  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other,  do  we  find  an  instance  (Notting- 
ham excepted)  of  a  large  borough  which  is  municipally  self- 
contained,  and  is  consequently  self-governing,  ^Vith  r^^rd  to 
matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  municipal  administration,  as  now 
limited,  there  is  not  a  single  borough,  large  or  small,  which 
realises  or  even  approaches  the  true  ideal  of  local  admibistra- 
tion — that  of  a  community  in  which  all  the  functions  of  local 
government  are  united  in  a  single  representative  body. 
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The  chief  defect,  then,  of  goveminent  in  boroughs  is  that 
of  want  of  unity,  and  consequent  loss  of  governing  force.  In  the 
larger  boroughs — say,  for  example,  of  50,000  population  and 
upwards — the  powers  are  sufficient,  but  the  administration  is 
so  divided  as  to  become  well-nigh  chaotic.  The  men  required 
for  purposes  c^  local  government  are  there  also,  as  r^^rds 
both  number  and  capacity,  but  instead  of  being  made  available 
for  one  common  purpose,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  frittered  away 
amongst  a  multiplidty  of  administrative  bodies,  and  thus 
their  working  power  ia  greatly  wasted,  and  is  even,  in  some 
instances,  turned  to  mischief,  by  endeavours  to  maintain  con- 
flicting authority.  Much  of  the  work  of  assessment,  of  rating, 
and  of  collection  of  rates,  has  to  be  done  three  or  four  times 
over,  and  usually  on  different  and  sometimes  on  irreconcilable 
principles,  to  the  great  injury  and  confusion  of  the  taxpayer, 
who  may  have  to  pay  on  one  scale  to  the  Corporation,  on 
another  to  the  sanitary  board,  on  a  third  to  the  school  board, 
on  a  fourth  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  a  fifth  to  the  county 
(where,  as  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  county  government  and 
county  rates  still  come  in),  and  on  a  sixth  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  for  the  assessed  taxes.  To  conduct  these  various 
administrations,  independent  establishments  have  to  be  kept 
up,  at  great  cost  of  money,  which  might  be  saved  if  the  local 
government  were  one  instead  of  many.  Finally,  for  each  local 
authority,  though  partially  or  wholly  included  in  one  area,  or 
substantially  representing  one  community,  separate  elections 
have  to  be  held  at  varying  periods,  and  conducted  upon  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  different  franchises. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  plain  in  its  methods,  clear  in  its 
arrangement,  certain  in  its  operations,  and  uniform  in  its 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  community,  local  government 
becomes  too  often  an  enigma  to  those  who  are  governed,  and 
a  weariness  to  those  who  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by 
taking  part  in  and  thus  trying  to  master  its  administrarion. 

If  die  case  of  the  boroughs — the  higher  and  completer 
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form  or  local  government — ^is  thus  perplexing,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  those  inchoate  boroughs,  the  local  board  districts? 
Here  the  defects  and  difficulties  above  described  exist  in  fuU 
degree,  often,  indeed,  with  aggravated  force,  and  with  additional 
hindrances  of  importance — namely,  smaller  areas,  ill-defined 
boundaries,  and  the  want  of  that  sense  of  corporate  character 
which  results  from  the  absence  of  corporate  designations  and 
institutions.  As  a  rule,  however  roughly  it  may  be  shaped, 
even  the  smallest  borough  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  separate 
and  self-governing  community.  Not  unfrequently  it  has  a  his- 
tory ;  often,  again,  its  boundaries  are  clearly  marked  out  by 
natural  features  or  by  the  sharp  separation  of  town  and 
country;  and  even  when  these  dlstincdve  signs  are  wanting, 
the  borough  has  its  mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  councillors,  and 
its  corporate  officers,  such  as  the  town  clerk  and  the  treasurer. 
Thus  the  borough  is  marked  off  from  its  neighbours  by  a 
character  of  its  own.  However  humble  it  may  be,  it  has  a 
name,  and  a  position,  and  a  personality  before  the  country. 
Consequently,  though  in  the  smaller  places,  and  occasionally 
in  the  larger  ones,  municipal  offices  fall  into  incompetent 
or  into  improper  hands,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  in  the 
main  the  dignity  of  the  place  must  be  kept  up,  and  so  the 
Council  always  includes  an  infusion  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  inhabitants,  and  these  commonly  are  alone  thought 
eligible  for  the  higher  and  more  representative  offices  in  the 
Corporation.  But  the  local  board  has  no  advantage  of  this 
kind,  and  it  suffers  from  the  want  of  it  Comparing  small 
things  with  great,  we  may  say  of  a  local  board  what  Metter- 
nich  said  of  Italy — that  it  is  "a  geographical  expression  "—a 
mere  slice  cut  arbitrarily  out  of  a  larger  area,  with  boundaries 
of  which  its  own  inhabitants  know  little  or  nothing;  possessing 
no  corporate  character  or  quality;  embodying  no  distinctly 
marked  community ;  having  no  recognised  official  chief  or  re- 
presentative; being,  in  short,  only  a  taxing,  nuisance- inspecting 
administrative  machine.    The  result  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  work 
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and  office  of  a  member  of  a  local  board  prove  much  less 
attractive  than  the  work  and  office  of  a  member  of  a  Town 
Council,  and  consequently— of  course,  there  are  exceptional  in- 
stances to  the  contrary — the  range  of  choice  aSbrded  to  the 
electors  U  more  restricted  in  the  local  board  districts  than  in 
the  boroughs,  inferior  men  are  elected,  personal  or  class  interests 
are  more  largely  and  more  openly  represented,  and  the  work 
of  administration  is  less  efficiently  performed,  and  this  without 
any  saving  of  expense,  for  the  lower  the  quality  of  the  governor 
the  less  is  he  likely  to  practise  true  economy — inseparable  from 
thoroughness— on  behalf  of  the  governed :  while  he  is  often 
penny  wise  he  is  usually  pound  foolish. 

V. — SUGGESTIONS  OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these,  it  is  desirable  to  realise 
the  idea  of  true  municipal  government  Briefly  expressed,  it 
is  to  promote  the  common  good  of  the  community  by  the  free 
consent  and  united  labour  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  repre- 
sented in  and  acting  by  a  single  governing  body.  This  work 
includes  material  administration,  such  as  the  provision  of  roads 
and  streets;  the  means  of  lighting,  draining,  and  cleansing;  the 
erection  and  mamtenance  of  public  buildings,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works  of  necessity ;  attention  to  health,  by 
making  and  enforcing  sanitary  regulations ;  the  opening  and 
control  of  markets,  and  of  all  means  of  ensuring  the  abundant 
and  efficient  food  supply  of  the  population ;  the  preservation 
of  order,  through  the  agency  of  an  adequate  police  force  ; 
and  the  administration  of  justice  by  resident  m^;istrates  and 
local  courts.  These  are  what  may  be  called  the  broader  divi- 
sions of  material  administration.  But  a  community  may  pro- 
vide all  of  them,  may  put  them  into  perfect  operation,  may 
add  to  them  an  exact  and  well-regulated  system  of  taxation 
and  finance,  and  yet  may  fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  municipal 
government  To  realise  this,  something  more  must  be  taken 
into  account.     Means  of  recreation  must  be  promoted,  by  the 
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esUbliahment  of  baths  and  the  acquisition  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds opea  to  all  classes.  The  intellectual  wants  of  a  com- 
munity come  next  within  the  range  of  govcmmenL  Libraries 
and  galleries  of  art  must  form  part  of  the  municipal  scheme^ 
Schools  also  are  essential  to  it — a  system  of  education,  gradu- 
ated from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college,  and  so  ananged 
as  to  be  accessible  without  hindrance  to  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  a  word,  the  true  municipality  should  completely 
grasp  the  life  of  the  community,  and  in  doing  so  should  aim  at 
expressing  the  communal  idea — one  for  all,  all  for  one.  The 
work  of  the  town,  according  to  its  means,  should  be  done  with 
such  completeness  as  to  leave  no  source  of  danger  or  evil 
unchecked,  no  material  defect  uncured,  no  intellectual  want 
uncared  for.  It  should  be  done  with  such  regularity  of  method 
as  to  ensure  the  steady  and  easy  working  of  the  complex 
machine;  with  such  stateliness  of  manner  as  to  dignify  the 
corporate  life  ;  with  such  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  thorough- 
ness, and  self-sacriRce,  as  to  raise  the  general  tone  and  standard 
of  public  service  to  the  highest  level ;  and  with  such  unity  of 
feeling  as  to  bind  all  classes  together  with  a  real  sense  of  be- 
longing to  a  community  worthy  of  being  served,  and  honoured, 
and  obeyed.  The  government  of  such  a  community  should 
be  entrusted  to  one  body,  exercising  by  its  committees  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  administration — municipal,  poor  relief,  edu- 
cational, judicial — elected  at  one  time  and  by  one  franchise, 
but  in  its  composition  not  restricted  to  one  class,  for  the 
artisan  should  find  his  place  beside  the  manufacturer,  the  shop- 
keeper beside  the  professional  man,  the  representatives  of 
culture  and  those  blessed  with  the  enjoj-ment  of  wealth  and 
leisure  beside  the  representatives  of  commercial  activity  and 
industrial  labour.  To  be  a  constituent  of  such  a  corporation 
might  well  "content  the  ambition  of  a  private  man ;"  to  sit  in 
its  Town  Council  should  be  a  distinction  which  the  highest  and 
the  ablest  might  regard  as  satisfying  their  desire  for  honour  and 
their  demand  for  public  work.     Of  a  local  government  like  this 
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no  man  could  speak  witli  disdain.  Its  action  would  be  large 
enough  in  scope  and  lofty  enough  in  aim  to  attract  and  retain 
the  co-operation  of  men  who  now  seek  in  Pailiament  the  op- 
portunities they  fail  to  recognise  in  local  assemblies ;  its  debates 
would  constitute  a  new  source  of  public  education ;  its  labours 
would  train  a  succession  of  citizens  competent  to  serve  in  the 
wider  field  of  national  politics,  and  to  pass  with  credit  and 
with  ease  from  local  to  imperial  statesmanship. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a.  high  standard  of 
municipal  government,  and  some  readers  may  be  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  one  impossible  to  be  realised.  At  least  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  and  there  are  Englishmen  so  convinced  of  this 
that  endeavours  are  being  made  in  some  of  the  larger  boroughs 
to  accomplish  the  task.  How  inadequate  are  these  efforts, 
how  limited  their  success,  how  frequent  and  severe  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  make  them,  all  who  have  engaged 
in  them  are  driven  to  admiL  Yet  the  progress  which  has  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  years  affords  much  encouragement 
Between  the  system  of  borough  government  existing  before 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  that  which 
now  exists  in  the  largest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  comparison.  The  aims  of  administration  have  been 
incalculably  widened,  the  means  improved,  the  spirit  elevated ; 
and  the  results  have  been  proportionate  to  these  causes  of 
progress.  Much  as  may  be  left  to  be  desired,  our  great  towns 
are  healthier,  more  orderly,  better  educated,  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  estimate  of  the-  value  of  municipal  organisa- 
tion, than  ever  they  were  before.  Still,  however,  a  greater 
stimulus  is  needed  in  order  to  make  municipal  government 
what  it  sliouid  be.  A  strong  incentive  is  required  to  induce 
the  ablest  men  in  a  community  to  give  their  time  and  thought 
to  municipal  v.-ork.  Political  influence  has  been  called  into 
play  in  the  hope  of  stirring  them  into  action.  It  is  but  a 
rough-and-ready  method,  after  aU.  In  communities  where 
there  is  a  strong  and  healthy  current  of  political  life,  and 
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of  local  L,'overnmont.     Plainly,  if  the  town.- 
governed  with  even  an  approach  to  idea 
dcvL'loj)  a  higher  idea  of  cori)orate  life,   i 
public  intelligence,  a  higher  sense  of  publ 
munity  in  this  matter  needs  the  help  of 
freely  as  a  duty,  and  with  a  sense  that 
those  who  do  it  are  promoting  not  only 
happiness    of  their    respective   communii 
strength,  the  progress,  and  the  greatness  o 
men  of  this  class,  animated  by  such  motiv 
education  and  by  capacity,  can  be  obtaine 
places  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  they  are  t 
in  a  sufficient  number  to  give  tone  to  the 
and  they  can  be  induced  to  give  their  s( 
means  are  employed.     These  means  are  i 
reforming  the  town  governments  as  to  mal 
doing  as  the  business  of  a  life;  and  thi 
sought  in  making  each  community  self-cor 
its  local  administration.    In  a  borough  the 
one  governing  body — the  Town  Council 
cipal  business,  the  school  board  work,  thi 
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in  every  branch  of  local  administiation  should  rest  with  the 
Town  Council  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  town  work  should 
be  committed  to  it ;  and  then,  in  the  larger  boroughs  at  least, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  competent  to  undertake  the 
management  of  afi^irs,  and  willing  to  give  the  time  and 
labour  required,  for  the  work  would  become  so  important,  so 
extensive,  and  so  responsible,  as  to  be  worth  doing  thoroughly 
as  a  matter  of  personal  honour  as  well  as  of  public  advantage. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  energy  of  administrators  is  frittered 
over  a  variety  of  employments,  and  too  often  the  separate 
bodies  upon  which  they  can  serve  are  too  limited  in  range 
or  in  power,  and  tob  low  in  regard  to  their  dignity,  to  render 
seats  upon  them  objects  of  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  men 
who  would  be  willing  enough  to  seek  participation  in  the 
general  business  of  local  government  Make  the  Town  Council 
the  one  governing  body,  and  we  have  at  once  a  real  govern- 
ment, capable  of  attracting,  of  satisfying,  and  of  rewarding,  all 
who  are  capable  of  taking  part  in  local  administration,  and  who 
are  competent  to  render  continuous  and  efficient  service. 

There  is  nothing  that  need  really  hinder  this  concentration 
of  administrative  powers.  A  committee  of  the  Town  Council 
(aided  if  need  bs  by  experts  associated  with  it  for  that  purpose) 
could  efficiently  discharge  the  functions  of  the  school  board. 
Originally  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  schools  to  Town 
Councils,  and  even  now,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  school  board, 
the  Council  is  required  to  enforce  imponant  provisions  of  the 
Education  Acts,  by  means  of  a  school  attendance  committee. 
Another  committee  of  the  Council  could  just  as  readily  manage 
the  workhouse,  and  undertake  the  duty  of  dispensing  relief 
to  the  poor.  Of  course,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
additional  duties,  the  Town  Councils  would  have  to  be 
enlarged,  a  proportionate  number  of  members  being  added 
to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  extent  and  pressure  of  the 
new  functions.  The  Council  of  such  a  borough  as  Birmingham, 
for  example,  now  consists  of  sixty-four  members ;  the  School 
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}>oard  has  tirtccn  members  ;  [he  local  Board  of  Guardians  has 
about  sixty — though  twenty  would  do  the  work  quite  as  well. 
Thus  we  have  three  governing  bodies,  numbering  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  members,  or,  with  the  "outsiders"  called 
in  to  help  in  managing  the  free  libraries,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  altogether.  A  Council  of  a  hundred  members  would  be 
enough  to  accomplish  the  whole  business  of  the  town,  without 
imposing  an  undue  strain  upon  its  several  committees.  The 
work  would  be  properly  co-ordinated,  simplified,  brought  under 
wholesome  review  by  a  strong  and  capable  central  authority, 
and  presented  to  the  town  in  one  intelligible  view ;  while  for 
the  members  themselves,  and  for  all  who  care  for  municipal 
work,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  attractive  to  form  part  of  such 
a  body — with  the  power  of  controlling  the  whole — than  to  take 
part  in  the  separate  labours  of  Council,  School  Board,  or  Board 
of  Guardians. 

This  advantage  of  eliciting  the  best  service  a  community 
could  afford  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  at  least  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  reform  here  sketched  out  But  there  are 
other  advantages  of  great  weight  The  unification  of  powers 
would  lead  directly  to  a  double  economy — of  governing 
material,  and  of  the  cost  of  administration.  The  existing 
system  of  divided  powers  is  wasteful  in  all  ways — ^wasteful 
as  regards  men,  for  it  diverts  to  a  department  those  who  might 
usefully  be  employed  in  the  general  government  of  the  com- 
munity ;  wasteful  in  money,  for  it  compels  the  maintenance  of 
several  administrative  establishments  where  one,  properly  orga- 
nised, would  be  sufficient  As  regards  simplicity  of  administra- 
tion, the  gain  would  be  enormous.  In  any  borough  there  may 
now  be — indeed,  there  usually  are — several  areas  of  local 
government,  varying  from  or  conflicting  with  each  other; 
several  assessing  and  rating  bodies,  each  making  its  own 
valuations,  and  collecting  its  own  rates ;  several  sets  of  local 
elections,  differing  as  regards  time,  and  all  entailing  heavy  cost 
upon  the  ratepayers,  upon  whom  the  expense  of  the  official 
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machinery  necessarily  falls.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  in  eveiy 
borough  in  the  kingdom,  a  dozen  persons  could  now  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  independent  local  authorities  and  their 
constitution,  mode  and  limes  of  election,  functions,  establish- 
ments, powers,  rates  and  expenditure.  If  all  these  bodies  were 
united  in  one,  this  confusion  would  instantly  disappear.  There 
would  be  a  single  governing  body,  elected  or  partly  renewed  at 
one  period  of  the  year ;  having  authority  for  all  purposes,  over 
one  area ;  levying  a  simple  rate  on  a  uniform  assessment,  by  one 
set  of  officers ;  and  so  reporting  its  work  in  its  several  depart- 
ments as  to  put  before  the  burgesses  a  clear  statement  of  what 
was  being  done  with  their  money,  and  of  how  the  business  of 
their  town  was  being  performed. 

While  the  area  of  a  borough,  for  all  local  purposes,  should 
be  a  single  area,  the  districts  for  municipal  work,  school  board, 
poor  relief,  registration,  and  collection  of  imperial  taxes,  being 
one  and  the  same — the  borough  boundaries  should  be  so 
arranged  (by  extension,  if  need  be)  as  to  include  all  the  popu- 
lation really  belonging  to  the  borough,  either  by  community  of 
interest  or  occupation,  or  by  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  suburban  districts;  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to 
invest  each  town  government  with  a  self-contained  and  self- 
expressive  character.  When  we  now  speak  of  a  great  borough 
it  often  happens  that  we  mean  only  an  arbitrary  division  of 
the  community  which  ought  to  bear  the  name ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  realise  the  true  importance  of  the  lai^er  boroughs,  we 
ought  to  reckon  with  them  a  large  population  outside  their 
boundaries — a  population  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford)  split  off  into  a  separate  borough,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  Aston),  governed  partly  by  a 
municipal  Council  and  partly  by  a  local  Board, 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  system  of  united  powers 

might  suit  large  boroughs,  but  would  be  ill-adapted  to  small 

ones,  with  their  lesser  populations  and  limited  interests.     In 

fact,  the    reform  would   suit  these  equally,   for  the  smaller 

u  3 
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boroughs  now  suffer  equally  with  the  greater  ones  from  the  loss 
of  governing  power,  and  the  needless  waste  and  cost  resulting 
from  the  existing  arrangements.  But,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
small  boroughs  lying  close  together  might  be  usefully  grouped 
into  one  area  of  government,  with  the  view  of  promoting  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  economy,  and  of  affording  a  wider 
scope  for  the  choice  of  a  governing  body.  Or,  as  there  is  no 
sacredness  in  a  particular  fonn  of  local  administration,  verr 
small,  decaying  boroughs,  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  higher 
functions  of  government,  might  well  be  merged  in  a  reformed 
county  system— an  easy  transition,  as  the  county  already 
transacts  their  judicial  business,  provides  their  police,  and,  in 
some  instances,  maintains  their  roads. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  seven  hundred  urban 
local  governments — the  local  Board  districts.  How  should 
these  be  dealt  with  ?  The  answer  is  indicated  by  the  preceding 
observations.  AVhere  they  belong  naturally  to  an  existing 
borough,  touching  its  boundary,  using  its  institutions,  occupy- 
ing their  inhabitants  with  the  same  interests — let  them  be 
united  with  the  borough  to  which  they  belong,  and  so  pass  at 
once  into  the  full  tide  of  highly  organised  municipal  existence. 
Where  there  is  no  such  contact  with  an  existing  borough,  but 
where  local  board  districts  are  themselves  divided  only  by  an 
arbitrary  line,  let  them  be  merged  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficiently  large  and  important  community.  In  these 
instances,  and  in  those  of  local  board  districts  which  are 
already  large  enough,  let  their  status  be  raised  by  making  them 
boroughs,  thus  completely  investing  them  with  the  powers  and 
attributes  of  municipalities,  which  they  but  partly  enjoy  under 
their  present  organisation.  It  may  be  asked — indeed,  it  is 
asked — why  should  importance  be  attached  to  a  change  of 
designation?  The  chairman  of  a  local  board,  it  is  ari^ed, 
would  be  invested  with  no  new  authority  if  he  were  converted 
into  the  mayor  of  a  borough ;  the  members  of  the  board  would 
gain  nothing  in  power  or  efficiency  by  being  called  aldennen 
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or  councillors.  The  answer  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  autho- 
rity would  be  enhanced,  and  that  power  and  efficiency  would 
be  increased,  because  the  corporate  body  would  realise  for  its 
constituents,  and  would  express  by  its  action,  the  idea  of  a  self- 
governed  community ;  and  it  is  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  community,  with  its  personality,  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, its  legal  powers,  its  defined  locality,  in  a  word,  its  united 
and  visible  life,  capable  of  being  manifested  to  the  country  as 
well  as  within  its  own  limits,  that  we  must  look  for  the  natural 
reform  and  the  healthy  growth  of  town  government  in  England. 
There  are  proposals  afloat  for  the  so-called  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  local  government  areas.  One  of  these,  lately  described 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  revives  a  project 
broached  by  him  some  years  ago.  He  would  simplify  areas, 
and  would  abolish  overlapping  jurisdictions,  reforms  which,  as 
will  have  been  observed,  the  present  writer  considers  to  be 
essential.  Mr.  Rathbone  would  commit  to  one  body  in  each 
area  the  whole  business  of  local  government ;  and  here,  again, 
he  agrees  with  all  reformers  who  have  carefully  thought  the 
matter  out.  But,  instead  of  having  boroughs  and  rural  govern- 
ments, he  would  have  "  primary  areas "  and  secondary  areas, 
the  latter  being  the  counties.  "  The  unit  of  area  (he  says) 
should  be  the  same  for  all  local  purposes,  and  larger  areas 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  multiples  or  i^regates 
of  that  unit"  In  the  primary  areas  one  Council  for  all  local 
purposes  should  be  elected,  and  these  Councils  should  elect  re- 
presentatives to  the  greater  or  county  Council,  and  thus  the 
government  of  prinriaiy  and  secondary  areas  would  be  linked 
teacher.  Mr,  Rathbone  points  to  Fiance  as  giving  evidence 
of  the  advantage  of  some  such  system.  But,  in  truth,  that 
which  suits  other  countries,  or  that  which  might  suit  a  new 
country,  will  not  suit  England.  It  would  take  a  generation  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  a  primary  area,  and  then  people  would 
almost  shiver  at  the  coldness  and  want  of  homeliness  of  the 
arrangement     The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  such  scheme  is 
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that  we  are  not  a  sdeotiRc  nation — scientific,  that  is,  in  our 
ways  of  government  We  cling  to  our  local  distinctions,  and 
cherish  the  practically  independent  and  sometimes  almost 
isolated  life  of  our  communities.  The  county  is  a  reality  to  us ; 
so  is  the  borough,  and  so  is  the  familiar  unit  of  the  parisK  How- 
ever excellent  the  theory  may  be,  however  considerable,  in 
some  respects,  the  practical  advantages,  we  should  never  be 
content  to  be  mapped  out  into  geometrical  divisions  or  areas. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Rathbone  admits  that  some  large  boroughs  would 
have  to  be  exceptionally  dealt  with ;  he  perceives  that  they 
would  refuse  to  merge  their  individuality  in  the  new  order  of 
areas,  small  or  great  But  this  feeling  exists  in  lesser  commu- 
nities as  well  as  in  larger  ones.  All  would  object  to  be  re- 
formed into  squares  or  circles,  just  as,  individually,  all  of  us 
would  object  to  give  up  our  distinctive  names,  and  to  be  known 
by  numbers.  In  any  case,  it  is  manifest  that  England  will 
keep  the  parish,  the  borough,  and  the  county,  as  the  divisions 
of  local  government ;  and  it  is  well  that  she  should  cherish 
them,  for  in  no  other  way  can  local  life,  and  activity,  and  inte- 
rest, the  very  essence  of  good  government,  be  preserved.  The 
retention  of  these  designations  and  divisions,  however,  offers 
no  hindrance  to  the  union  of  powers  within  their  respective 
limits ;  nor  does  it  prevent  them  from  being  linked  together  in 
some  kind  of  representative  union.  The  one  great  point  is  to 
make  each  real  community  self-contained  as  regards  all  the 
functions  of  local  administration  within  its  boundaries,  and 
then,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  develop  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  neighbouring  communities.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  parish  would  remain  the  area  of  sanitary  work  for 
the  rural  districts ;  the  borough  would  be  the  town  organisa- 
tion, new  and  old ;  and  the  county  would  take  charge  of  all 
the  work  that  could  not  be  efficiently  performed  by  the  parish 
or  the  smaller  boroughs.  Thus  we  should  have  practically 
two  local  governments:  the  county,  working  through  the 
parishes  for  some  purposes  and  by  a  representative  board  for 
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Others ;  and  the  boroughs,  constituted  wherever  a  town  popu- 
lation large  enough  to  justify  theii  creation  already  exists,  or 
wherever  it  might  happen  to  develop  in  course  of  time;  and 
each  of  these  governments  would  preserve  its  own  individual 
character,  bear  its  own  distinctive  name,  and  possess  an  actual 
personality  in  the  nation.  Upon  such  a  basis  it  would  be  easy 
to  construct  groups  of  local  governments,  linked  for  large 
general  purposes  of  administration,  say  for  the  collection  of 
Imperial  taxes,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  main  roads, 
the  storage  of  water  and  the  prevention  of  floods,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  great  schemes  of  improvement  beyond  the  powers  of 
one  locality.  To  such  an  union  of  governing  bodies  it  is 
conceivable  that  limited  powers  of  legislation  might  be  en- 
trusted ;  and  that  by  this  method  Parliament  might  be  relieved 
of  some  part  of  the  work  of  examining  private  Bills,  or  even  of 
settling  the  principles  and  maturing  the  leading  provisions  of 
public  Acts  of  a  social  or  economical  kind.  A  great  Council 
of  boroughs,  or  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  counties, 
might,  for  example,  be  better  qualified  than  Parliament  itself 
to  discuss  and  to  settle  the  arrangement  of  railway  or  water 
Bills,  or  wide  schemes  of  drainage,  or  reforms  of  local  rating, 
or  many  other  matters  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as 
capable  of  adjustment  by  those  whose  interests  are  directly 
affected  by  them.  Or,  if  the  surrender  of  such  authority  were 
too  great  a  sacrifice  to  expect  from  the  Imperial  L^islature, 
the  principles  of  measures  like  these  might  be  settled  at  West- 
minster, and  the  framing  and  execution  of  them  might  be  left 
to  the  localities  themselves. 

One  point  of  special  importance  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  any  scheme  of  local  government  reform — namely,  the  grant- 
ing of  public-house  licences.  Particular  stress  has  already  been 
laid  upon  the  concentration  of  all  local  governing  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  representative  body,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. To  such  a  body  as  this — the  Town  Council  in  boroughs, 
or  the  representative  elected  board  in  counties — the  pow«  oC 


..i.iunc.^L   mat,   in  some  form,   the  control 
new    licences    and    the   renewal    of  existir 
made    dependent    u\)on    the    will    of  the 
distriLts  for  wiiich  such  licences  are  grantee 
establish  elected  licencing  boards,  for  this 
received  with  considerable   favour.     But  t 
licencing  boards  would  simply  add  to  the  ex 
fusion  in  local  government   another  elem 
disturbing  character — another  election,  cone 
able  expense  and  with  much  popular  turm< 
influences  tending  to  the  distraction  of  the 
the  real  work  of  municipal  government     I 
powers  of  local  administration — municipal,  p 
&C, — ^were  centred  in  one  elective  body,  the  1 
should  follow  the  same  course;  the  Town 
County  Board,  respectively,  should  also  be  th 
for  the  district     This   is   no  new  proposal 
originally  by  Lord  John  Russell,   when  h< 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  in  1835.    As  will 
following  quotation  from  his  speech  when  e: 
Lord  John  Russell  regarded  the  licencing  po¥ 
part  of  the  work  of  police  control     He  said 
to  fl^- «'«— ---^     * 
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Council,  or  a  committee  of  the  Council.  I  think  that  the 
Council  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  as  now  proposed,  although 
no  doubt  many  of  the  members  may  have  a  desire  to  favour 
their  friends,  or  to  promote  their  ovn  private  views  as  a  body, 
will  always  act  under  popular  control,  and  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  the  power  of  granting  licences  than  magistrates,  in  whose 
case  the  robe  of  justice  is  sometimes  employed  to  cover  a 
great  enormity  of  abuses;"  and  who,  the  speaker  might  have 
added,  arc  not  amenable  to  popular  control,  although  this  part 
of  their  functions  requires  to  be  discharged  with  reasonable 
regard  to  the  public  feeling  of  the  community. 

Another  subject  not  strictly  falling  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
beais  upon  the  unification  of  the  powers  of  local  governing 
bodies.  The  main  proposition  the  writer  has  endeavoured 
to  maintain  is  that  in  order  to  render  local  government 
efficient,  it  must  be  simplified  by  vesting  in  one  elected  body 
the  whole  range  of  admin istrarion.  The  argimient  is  that  a 
body  clothed  with  such  extensive  authority,  and  acting  in 
all  matters  of  local  government  for  the  whole  community 
included  within  its  area  of  jurisdiction,  would  be  chosen  under 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  electors, 
and  would  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  the  best  qualified 
members  of  the  community.  Such  a  body,  so  elected  and 
BO  constituted,  would  justly  be  entitled  to  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers.  Now,  as  the  law  stands,  the  freedom  of 
municipal  governments  is  limited  in  an  important  particular. 
The  Borough  Funds  Act  (35  &  36  Vic  c.  91)  authorises  local 
governing  bodies  to  promote  or  to  oppose  local  or  personal  Bills 
in  Parliament,  and  to  apply  the  Borough  fund  to  payment  of 
the  costs  incurred  in  such  proceedings.  It  is  required  that 
notice  shall  be  given,  both  to  the  public  and  to  members  of  the 
Council,  of  intended  procedure  under  the  Act,  and  that  no 
resoludon  under  it  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  approved  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  CoundL    The  consent  of  the  Local 
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Government  Beard  is  also  required,  in  all  matters  under  its 
juiisdiction.  The  Act  further  requires  that  no  Bill  shall  be 
promoted  or  opposed,  unless  the  promotion  or  opposition  is 
approved  by  the  owners  and  ratepayers  in  public  meeting,  and 
that,  if  demanded,  a  poll  of  such  owners  and  ratepayers  shall 
be  takea  This  last  described  provision  springs  directly  from 
a  feeling  of  distrust  of  popular  representative  government,  and 
the  restriction  imposed  by  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  A  natural 
function  of  the  governing  body  is  to  take  all  measures  it  may. 
deem  advisable  for  the  protection  or  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  those  whom  it  is  elected  to  govern ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  may  be  advanced  or  affected  by  legisla- 
tion, is  much  more  likely  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
body  charged  with  local  administration  than  within  that  of 
an  assembly  of  ratepayers,  brought  together  hai>hazard,  and 
composed  usually  of  those  who,  from  caprice  or  interested 
motives,  or  from  imperfect  information,  may  be  hostile  to 
the  proposed  undertaking,  for  the  larger  number  who  approve 
the  contemplated  action  of  the  governing  body  cannot  so 
easily  be  induced  to  attend.  It  has  often  happened  that 
measures  of  importance,  matured  by  Town  Councils,  and 
urgently  needed,  have  been  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority  in  a 
thinly  attended  ratepayers'  meeting,  or  by  a  bare  majority  on  a 
poll  which  did  not  represent  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
ratepayers ;  and  this  is  a  liability  particularly  likely  to  arise 
when  sanitary  improvements,  affecting  the  interest  of  owners 
of  small  house  property,  are  in  question.  An  example  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  such  a  requirement  as  that  above  stated,  is 
afforded  by  the  working  of  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act- — the  resolutions  of  governing  bodies  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  Act  having  been  repeatedly  set  aside  by  statutory  meetings 
of  ratepayers,  and  the  Act  being  thus  practically  made  a  dead 
letter  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  almost  entirely  so 
in  the  metropolis. 

There  is  one  matter  of  importance  that  must  not  be  lost 
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sight  of.  What  is  to  be  the  future  concern  of  the  central 
Government  with  the  a/fairs  of  local  administration  ?  At  present 
the  tendency  is  too  much  towards  centralisation.  In  saying 
this,  a  return  to  the  old  idea  that  interference  by  the  central 
executive  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  is  therefore  a  thing  to  be 
resented,  is  not  sought  to  be  implied.  In  the  broader  affairs 
of  national  politics  such  a  feeling  is  doubtless  as  commendable, 
as  healthful,  and  as  noble  as  it  ever  was.  But  at  one  time,  in 
regard  to  local  affairs,  and  to  social  legislation,  this  resistance 
to  Government  interference  took  a  distinctly  ignoble  and 
mischievous  form.  People  who  had  interests  to  protect 
resented  State  control  on  selfish  grounds,  or  from  dislike 
of  worry,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  yield  the  power  conferred  by 
wealth  or  position.  We  had  an  example  of  this  feeling  in  the 
resistance  to  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acu,  and  again  in  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  Union  Chargeability  Acts.  The 
dislike  of  registration  in  alt  its  forms  affords  another  illustra- 
tion. But  this  feeling  has  died  out  so  completely  that  rare 
manifestations  of  it  strike  us  with  surprise,  and  move  us  to 
ridicule  or  to  indignation,  as  individual  character  may  happen 
to  determine.  The  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  unjust  and  restrictive  laws,  have  so 
widened  the  area  of  the  State  that  people  have  generally  come 
to  trust  the  State — seeing,  in  fact,  that  they  are  practically 
trusting  themselves.  And  this  change  of  feeling  has  developed 
what  may  easily  become  a  new  danger.  There  is  too  much 
haste  to  appeal  to  the  national  Government  on  every  pretext — 
to  cast  burdens  upon  it,  to  look  to  it  fcx  protection,  to  insist 
upon  its  giving  counsel,  to  charge  it  witJi  the  responsibility  of 
doing  work  which  the  local  governments  ought  to  do  for 
themselves.  Consequently  we  are  becoming  over  inspected 
as  a  nation,  and  each  new  development  of  the  system  of 
inspection,  of  advice,  of  check  and  control,  tends  to  render  the 
locality  less  self-trusting,  and  more  dependent  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  departments  of  the  imperial  ttdministratian: — 
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iciKicr  valuable  hel[)  to  the  various  local  a» 
It    is    desirable,    for    instance,    that    autho 
borrowirv^  of  money  by  local  governmenl 
that  a  central  department  should  have  po 
objects  for  which  loans  are  proposed  to  b« 
the  conditions  of  issue,  and  the  term  and  me 
It  is  desirable,  again,  that  a  central  dep: 
armed  with  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the 
local  governments  are  discharging  the  vario 
upon  them  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  si 
by  some  swift  and  certain  process,  of  enforc; 
cases  of  proved  neglect.     Further,  it  is  desira 
returns  on  all  matters  involved  in  the  op 
administration    should    be    periodically  mac 
department  —  such    as    population,    health, 
works,    &c — and    that    these    returns,    arrz 
intelligent    system,  and    upon    a    uniform 
published  annually  by  the  department.    Lc 
Blue  Books — one  for  the  counties,  and  one  fc 
ought  to  show,  year  by  year,  the  whole  of 
local  administration,  so  that  the  condition  of 
and  locality  might  be  ascertaineH   «"'*^     ' 
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SO  far  as  local  administration  is  concerned,  should  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  department,  placed  alwap  under  the  direction 
of  a  Minister  of  Cabmet  rank. 

In  the  space  alloted  to  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  sketch  the  broad  lines  of  existing  arrangements, 
briefly  to  indicate  their  defects,  and  to  make  general  sugges- 
tions of  remedies.  The  main  points  which  it  is  sought  to 
bring  clearly  into  view  are — (i)  the  confusion  and  waste  now 
involved  by  the  multiplication  of  governing  bodies,  and  the 
diversity  of  areas;  (z)  the  necessity  of  simplifying  administra- 
tion by  entrusting  to  one  body,  acting  within  a  single  area,  all 
the  powers  of  local  government ;  (3)  the  importance  of  deve- 
loping local  interest  in  the  work  of  government,  by  encourag- 
ing the  spirit  of  community,  and  raising  the  character  of  the 
vork  to  be  done,  and  as  a  means  towards  this  end  by  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  borough  govemroents,  and  by  investing  with 
the  style  and  attributes  of  boroughs  all  distinctly  town  govern- 
ments ;  (4)  the  desirability  of  placing  all  the  relations  of  the 
central  and  the  local  governments  under  the  control  of  a  single 
department  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting, 
advising,  collecting  statistics,  and  reporting  annually  for  the 
information  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  To  sum  up — the 
object  of  legislation  should  be  to  concentrate  powers,  to  sim- 
plify administration,  to  make  each  borough  a  self-contained  and 
self- expressing  community,  and  thus  to  quicken  the  feeling  of 
a  common  interest,  and  to  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  motives, 
the  aims,  and  the  labours  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
work  of  local  administratioa  Upon  such  a  reform  depends 
the  future  of  local  government  in  the  towns  of  England.  If 
we  can  make  the  best  men  in  every  borough  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  community  as  for  their 
own,  and  if  we  render  the  task  of  government  easier  and  more 
inviting  by  substituting  a  ungle  authority  and  a  single  area  for 
the  conflicting  jurisdictions  and  the  confused  boundaries  which 
now  exist,  we  shall  have  accomplished  an  act  of  progress  oC 


L-xisuiig  confusion  ;  ihc  ruling  motive  wili 
])iihlic  duty,  excluding  the  iireienisions  o. 
limitini'  anil  uUimatdy  dcstroyini'  the  inlliie 
biRMisoHAM,  Dutmbtr,  1881. 


VI. 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     AND 
TAXATION    IN   IRELAND. 

BY    RICHARD    p'SHAUGHNESSY,     Esq.,     M.P. 


The  essay  on  local  government  and  taxation  in  Ireland, 
published  by  the  Cobden  Club  in  1875  contains  an  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  institutions  then  existing.  The  following 
pages  will  attempt  to  set  forth  compendiously  the  systems  upon 
which  Irish  local  affairs  are  now  administered,  calling  atten- 
tion to  changes  which  have  lately  taken  place.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  most  important  proposals  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  and  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  necessities  of  the  age  are  lead- 
ing. The  reader  will  be  invited  to  reflect  on  the  importance  to 
Ireland  of  a  sound  system  of  local  government  The  country 
is  troubled  with  domestic  strife,  and  out  of  harmony  with 
the  imperial  system.  Reforms  unconnected  with  local  admi- 
nistration will  no  doubt  be  required  to  bring  reconciliation  to 
the  races  and  creeds  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  and 
to  establish  between  the  two  islands  as  political  communities 
the  harmony  which .  exists  between  them  socially.  We  must 
also  rely  to  some  extent  on  the  action  of  time  to  soften  painful 


'I'lic  County,  the  Union,  and  ihc  Ton 
tanl   administrative  areas.     There   are   o 
]>articul.ir  services  ;  hut,  in  order  Uj  o!>tn 
I)resent  situation,  it  is  desirable  to  consic 
above-named.     The  union  is  the  most  in 
sibilities  are  increased  by  the  statutes  o 
the  county  seldom  receives  new  powers, 
own  as  a  factor  of  administration,  but  In 
constituted  of  rural  than  of  civic  elemen 
raised  by  municipal  affairs  arc  less  numerc 
union  questions.     Although  the  union  is 
administration  of  a  greater  amount  of  taxat 
there  are  grounds  in  the  anomalies  of  coun 
its  virtual  irresponsibility  to  the  ratepayers, 
as  the  last  great   stronghold   of   local   £ 
minority,  for  giving  it  the  first  place  in  a 
institutions. 

COUNTY    ADMINISTRATION 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  trace  the  lo 
process  of  the  division  of  Ireland  into  count 
in  the  reign  of  John,  and  ended  undei 
are  eight  "counties  of  cities"  anri  "^ 
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of  baronies  ia  each  county,  vary  considerably.  Cork,  the 
latest  county,  contains  about  i,$oo,ooo  acres;  Louth,  the 
smallest,  about  >oo,ooa  Out  of  325  baronies  into  which  Ireland 
is  parcelled,  13  make  up  Cork,  while  Leitrim  and  Monaghan 
contain  5  each.  The  Barony  of  Dublin  covers  r,693  acres, 
Kilmacrenan,  in  Donegal,  contains  310,674  acres,  and  4 
baronies  might  be  named  each  larger  than  some  of  the 
smaller  counties.  The  principal  local  authority  in  the  county 
is  the  grand  jury.  It  is  appointed  before  each  assizes  by 
the  High  Sheriff,  who  has  been  nominated  by  the  Viceroy 
from  a  list  prepared  by  previous  Judges  of  Assize.  This  list 
is  generally  filled  from  nominations  made  by  former  High 
Sherifis.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty-three  gentlemen, 
a  number  originally  adopted  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  law.  The  High  Sheriff  is  bound  to  select  fiom  each 
barony  a  resident  j^o  freeholder  oij£ioo  leaseholder;  he  then 
completes  the  required  number  by  selections  at  his  discretion 
from  the  ^fjo  freeholders  and  j^ioo  leaseholders  of  the 
county.  In  most  counties,  the  number  of  baronies  being 
under  twenty-three,  the  High  Sheriff  has  a  wide  discretion  in 
selecting  the  majority.  Even  in  Cork,  the  only  county  con- 
taining twenty-three  baronies,  the  law  leaves  him  master  within 
wide  limits  of  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury.  In  the  ad- 
mission of  new  names,  regard  is  had  principally  to  wealth 
or  status.  A 'high  or  low  place  goes  a  great  way  to  fix  the 
holder's  rank,  and  the  grand  jury,  instead  of  being  selected  for 
business  capacity,  is  a  barometer  for  the  measurement  of  social 
claims. 

Presentment  sessions  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration. There  are  sessions  for  the  county  at  large, 
dealing  with  expenditure  of  the  cess,  or  rate,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  county;  and  baronial  sessions,  dealing  with 
expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  barony.  Every  justice  of 
the  county  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all  the  baronial  and  county 
At  the  latter,  a  shadow  of  representation  tn%\«\«A 


....VI  iiuL  nidic  than   In\Jvo  scats  can  !)(.• 
])ayLTs.      'I"hc  mclliud  of  sclcrtion  is  tuitiu 
take  the  names  of  the  hundred  hi.;hest  c( 
the  hun<hed  who  have  acted  previously  at 
out.      After  further  eliminations,  the   gra 
their  own  discretion,  twice  as  many  name 
allotted,  leaving  to  a  ballot  the  final  selectic 
place  on  the  day  of  sessions.    The  farmers 
jury  being  generally  little  disi>osed  to  cor 
from  private  business  on  the  chance  of  s 
which  can  only  give   a   nominal   part   in 
barony,  are  slack  in  attendance,  while  the  ju 
of  leisure,  assemble  in  numbers.     The  frar 
contemplated  all  this,  because  the  statute 
absence  of  the  cesspayers  shall  not  debar  on 
from  transacting  all  business. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  '. 
received  a  limited  fiscal  authority.  It  ^ 
an  unsettled  country,  to  form  a  permane 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  visit  of  the 
military  escort,  to  utilise  for  local  govern! 
of    the     English     garrison     which    hai^npr 
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houses,  and  similar  structures,  are  the  principal  subject  of 
sdministiatioti.  To  the  sessions  is  reserved  the  right  of 
proposing  expenditure.  The  proposals  adopted  by  the  sessions 
are  submitted  to  the  grand  jury ;  if  rejected,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  for  the  time  being ;  if  ratified,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
judge  of  assize.  Any  cesspayer  is  allowed  to  appeal  against 
the  ratification  of  the  grand  jury.  The  judge  has  no  special 
knowledge  about  the  convenience  of  a  road,  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge.  It  is  not  unnatural,  nor  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  appeals  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  adminbtra- 
tion  to  so  unsuiuble  a  tribunal  are  few. 

County  works  consume  about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  remaining  third  is  levied  for 
purposes  which  are  regulated  by  statute,  or  controlled  by  a 
central  authority.  These  "  imperative  presentments  "  cover  the 
payment  for  lunatic  asylums,  debu  due  to  the  Board  of  Works 
or  Treasury,  the  cost  of  extra  police,  the  conveyance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  items.  The  grand  jury  exercises  a 
discretionary  power  under  various  Acts  as  to  contribudons 
to  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  infirmaries.  The 
system  is  also  used  for  the  assessment  of  compensation  for 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  116, 
BS.  i3srfj<y.) 

Projects  under  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act,  i860  (13  & 
24  Vic  c  152)  require  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  to  be  traversed.  The  approval  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  is  next  sought,  and,  this  being  obtained,  if  it  be 
appealed  against,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  to  authorise 
the  work. 

Railways  are  sometimes  aided  by  baronial  guarantee.  Tlie 
inesentment  sessions,  and  subsequently  the  grand  jury,  are  in- 
vited to  give  security  on  the  cess  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  If  both  bodies  assent,  the  promoters  ask,  and 
generally  obtain  from  Parliament,  an    authorisation    for  tha 
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:e  of  lunatic  asyluii 


In  discharge  of  debt  :— 

To  GoYrrmracnl  ...  /■--  o. 

To  olhe^  than  Govenncnt  u',^ 

Public  cliariiics : —  ' 

Infinnartes  nnd  hospilaii 

Erfrapolice     

Viliutiion 

'^"k™,"''  T'"°' ""«  "«i "™«™ 

Police,  for  weieliti  and  measi^      "■■ 

ToUl         7 


of  D„bl,„,  Cork,  »„d  Li„,„ick  by  ,he  To. 
II.  lh«5  low»  have  taken  ,he  place  of  the 
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The  annual  expenditure  has  fluctuated  for  some  years  [ast, 
s  the  following  table  will  show : — 


Prkskntuknts  of  Grand  Juby  Csss,  1S73-1879. 


UNION  ADMINISTRATION. 

llie  union  came  into  existence  under  the  Relief  Act  of 
1838  (i  &  2  Vic  c  56).  Under  statutes  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  early  post-union  legislation,  the  county  had  power 
to  spend  a  limited  sum  on  houses  of  industry,  for  the  support  of 
the  destitute.  Only  eleven  of  these  houses  had  been  erected 
when  the  Relief  Act  was  passed.  The  system  was  controlled  by 
the  English  Commissioners  from  1838  to  1847  (10  Vic.  c  31), 
when  the  Irish  Commission  was  created.  In  1872  (35  & 
36  Vic  c.  9a)  this  body  was  merged  in  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Ireland  was  originally  divided  into  130  unions.  These 
areas  were  sub-divided  into  electoral  divisions,  a  term  unknown 
in  English  administration,  consisting  of  several  townlands.  The 
original  number  of  electoral  divisions,  3,049,  ^*^  increased  in 
1848  to  3,438,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  improved 
management,  the  unions  were  increased  to  163.  The  palish 
has  no  place  in  the  organisation.  Its  exclusion  saved  Ireland 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  English  poor-law  unit,  and  enabled 
the  Legislature  to  provide  an  administration  without  paying 
regard  to  embarrassing  traditions.  The  number  of  divisions 
in  different  unions  varies,  because  in  the  formation  of  unions 
and  divisions,  regard  was  had  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
their  occupations,  the  probabilities  of  distress,  the  facilities 
for  inter-communication,  and  other  circumstances  varying  with 
locality. 


i-i.it    it  \v«nil(l  induce   rntrp-'UiTs   to   koc] 
ii'.ii^hbo.nhonil  l)y  rinj-lnvnu'JU.      It    ccrtii 
rir.jl  division-..    Hiit,    Iiowcvlt,   hy  the  aL^ 
W  hen  famine  (  ame,  the  system  enabled  th 
in  many  instances  to  evade  its  duty.     I 
evicted  the  labourers,  and  drove  them  int 
then  became  a  burden  on  the  division  < 
There  the  evicted  labourers  and  their  desct 
ing  little  employment  in  communities  wl 
their  arrival,  has  been  made  poorer  by  the  b 
To  these  experiences,  and  to  the  analogy 
has    been    replied   that  the  Irish  is  largei 
union,  and  that  the  charge  of  relief  over  so  \* 
diminish  responsibility.     Divisional  rating 
but  with  modifications,  which,  if  introduced 
prevented  many  evils.     The  Poor  Law  Ratii 
&  40  Vic  c.  50)  provides  that  in  order  to 
to  a  division  the  pauper  must  have  virtual! 
four  out  of  the  dyt  years  previous  to  receivi 
he  is  a  charge  on  the  union,  which  also  p; 
of  paupers  who  are  lunatics,  idiots,  blind, 
The  Act  modifies  the  incidpnn<»  ^.c  -» 
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extent,  a  divisional  charge,  and  few  who  know  its  abuses  and 
the  necessity  for  minute  attention  to  its  distribution,  will  wish 
that  the  area  for  its  charge  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
division. 

The  local  authority  of  the  union  is  a  Board  of  Guardians 
composed  of  an  elected  and  an  ex-offido  element.  The  Local 
Government  Board  determines  the  number  of  elected  guardians 
for  each  union  and  division,  and  the  qualification  of  candidates 
for  different  unions,  and  for  different  divisions  in  the  union. 
The  candidate  must  be  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
guardians  in  his  union,  and  an  additional  property  qualification 
is  in  all  cases  imposed.  The  average  qualification  is  about  £30 
annual  value.  In  some  prosperous  localities  it  reaches  ^^30, 
while  in  districts  where  holdings  are  of  small  value,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  secured  popular  representation  by 
fixing  it  at  ^6.  The  elections  are  conducted  with  open 
voting  papers.  The  cumulative  system  is  applied,  giving 
ratepayers  one  vote  if  the  annual  valuation  is  under  £20,  two 
if  over  £20  and  under  £$0,  and  an  additional  vote  for  every 
£$0  or  part  of  £so  up  to  ;^2oo,  which  gives  the  maximum 
of  six  votes. 

The  ex-officio  guardians,  taken  from  the  justices  residing  in 
the  union  and  actir^  for  the  county,  were  limited  at  first  to  a 
number  equal  to  one-third  of  the  elected.  The  proportions 
were  subsequently  equalised,  and  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
qualified  justices  were  more  numerous  than  the  elected  guar- 
dians, those  highest  rated  should  have  the  seats.  In  1849 
(10  Vic  c  31)  it  was  enacted  that  if  the  resident  justices 
were  too  few,  the  difference  should  be  supplied  from  non- 
resident justices,  having  certain  qualifications.  Under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1847  ^I^  &  r3  Vic  c.  104) 
the  Local  Government  Board  can  substitute  paid  guardians  for 
a  board  which  has  failed  in  its  duty.  The  original  Act 
empowered  the  commissioners  to  order  new  elections ;  and  it 
was  only  if  the  new  board  failed,  that  paid  gaaidiaixv^  ccttA&\^ 
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42  &  43  Vic  c  57);  the  Bakehouse  (36  &  37  Vic  c  40X 
and  the  Workshops  Regulation  Acts  (30  &  31  Vic  c  146), 
and  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1877  (39  &  40  Vic. 
c  75).  Almost  evety  depattment  has  utilised  them  :  Somerset 
House,  under  the  Income  Tax  Acta ;  the  Registrar  Genera), 
under  the  Registration  Acts  ;  the  Valuation  Office  ;  the  Privy 
Council,  under  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  (ig  Vic  c  4 ;  33  & 
34  Vic  c.  36 ;  39  &  40  Vic  c  51);  the  administration  of 
justice  under  the  Jury  Acts  (34  &35  Vice  71,  &c);  and  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  under  the  Teachers'  Act  of  1875 
(39  &  40  Vic.  c  75). 

Medical  relief,  transferred  from  the  county  in  185 1, 
generally  absorbs  about  one-seventh  of  the  poor-law  expendi- 
ture. In  1879  ;^i46,o3o,  out  of  the  entire  charge  of 
j£'i,ii7,755,  was  spent  for  medical  purposes.  Each  union  is 
divided  into  dispensary  districts.  The  district^  numbering 
720,  are  managed  by  committees,  on  which  sit  the  guardians 
resident  or  holding  property  in  the  locality.  The  number  con- 
stituting the  committee  is  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  when  the  guardians  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  the  neces- 
sary complement  is  taken  from  resident  ratepayers  with  holdings 
of  a  minimum  net  value  of  ^^30.  This  principle  of  aiding  the 
local  authority  by  co-option  has  been  extended  to  other  duties. 
It  has  proved  effective  for  matters  which  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  hereafter 
extensively  used.  About  800  medical  officers,  40  com- 
pounders, and  no  midwives,  form  the  staff  of  the  1,088 
dispensary  stations,  which  are  spread  over  the  districts.  The 
guardians  provide  medicines ;  the  committee  selects  the 
officers,  who  are  thus  responsible  to  the  body  immediately 
charged  with  medical  relief,  and  the  cost  is  met  by  a  rate 
on  the  electoral  divisions  within  the  dispensary  district 

The  la  &  r3  Vict  c.  104,  s.  26,  enabled  the  guardians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  \nak.& 
grants  of  money  in  aid  of  emigration.    Up  to  MaxOo.  %^,  i.%%o. 
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jtlaces,  are  laid  on  contribatoiy  areas  fixed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  In  corporate  towns  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
borough  rate ;  in  those  under  commissions,  by  any  rate  leviable 
by  them;  and  it  is  provided  that  limits  imposed  on  ordinniy 
town  rates  shall  not  apply  to  rates  for  sanitary  purposes.  Urban 
guardians  are  not  allowed  to  vote  on  questions  coming  before 
the  board  in  its  capacity  of  rural  sanitar}-  authority.  The 
Amending  Act  of  1879  gives  privileges  of  incorporation  to 
urban  sanitary  authorities,  and  brings  the  paving  and  flagging 
of  towns  within  the  purposes  for  which  the  principal  Act 
created  borrowing  powers. 

In  18S0  the  expenditure  of  the  rural  authorities  reached 
j£$i,q2-j ;  that  of  the  urban  authorities  ;£30,3i2.  The  item 
has  been  gradually  increasing.  The  total  for  1879  exceeded  by 
about  ;^22,ooo  the  figure  for  the  year  1875. 

The  National  Teachers'  Act  of  1875  (38  &  39  Vic  c  96) 
added  a  certain  sum  to  teachers'  salaries.  One  portion  of  the 
amount  was  given  unconditionally,  but  the  right  of  each  teacher 
to  a  share  of  the  remaining  part  depended  on  his  obtaining 
an  equivalent  contribution 'from  the  union  in  which  his  school 
was  situated,  the  guardians  being  empowered  to  declare  the 
union  contributory.  In  1876,  69  unions  contributed,  and 
subscribed  ;£^30,soo ;  in  1880-1  the  number  had  fallen  to 
13,  and  only  jC^i'95  **s  subscribed.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  guardians  to  tax  for  education  deserves  consideration 
in  discussing  the  fiture  of  local  government,  although  no 
certain  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it  at  present.  The 
teachers  had  the  sympathy  of  a1I.  But  the  plan  of  making 
the  guardians  an  instrument  of  taxation  for  their  benefit  was 
unpopular.  It  was  felt  that  while  the  other  services  for  which 
the  union  raised  funds  were  either  germane  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  were  brought  to  some  extent  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  guardians,  national  education  was  outside  the 
range  of  union  business,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  supervision  of  the  guardians,  or  under  the  influence 
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districts  which  have  long  subsisted  without  it  The  entire 
amount  of  poor  rate  collected  in  i8So  amounted  to  ;£i, 038,560, 
as  against  ^753.345  »«  '870,  and  ^509.380  in  iSfia  The 
following  table  contrasts  certain  years  of  the  interval  between 
i860  and  1880  as  to  relief  and  other  expendi^re,  and  sets 
forth  the  duties  cast  on  the  union  since  i860  and  the  con- 
sequent burdens. 
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The  distress  of  1879-80  brought  into  prominence  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  Irish  systems.  In  England  the 
Local  Government  Board  prescribes  the  classes  to  be  relieved. 
In  Ireland  it  is  restricted  by  statute.  In  England  the  guar- 
dians can  meet  destitution  by  employment;  no  such  power 
exists  in  Ireland.  To  these  differences,  not  to  defective  ad- 
ministration, are  to  be  traced  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
to  the  late  distress,  and  the  necessity  for  improvised  legislation, 
'i'he  executive  directed  the  Local  Government  Board  to  schedule 
distressed  unions,  and  gave  employment  and  increased  powers 
of  relief  in  the  scheduled  places.  Parliament  subsequently 
ratified  and  expanded  this  policy: — i.  The  Board  of  Works 
were  authorised  to  advance  money  at  low  interest,  to  proprie- 
tors and  sanitary  authorities,  for  employment  in  drainage  and 
sanitary  work,  2.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  authorised,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  guardians  of  a  scheduled  union,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  convene  extraor- 
dinary sessions  of  baronies,  wholly  or  partially  within  the  union, 
in  order  to  consider  presentments  for  works  requiring  unskilled 
labour,  the  requisite  money  being  lent  on  liberal  terms  to  the 
barony.  3.  The  prohibition  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  occupiers 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  relaxed.  4.  Unions  were 
allowed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
borrow  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual  expenditure.  5.  Provision 
was  made  for  grants  from  the  Irish  Church  fund,  in  aid  of 
outdoor  relieC  6.  The  Government  took  power  to  lend  money 
to  the  boards  of  guardians  for  the  purchase  of  seed  to  be  sold 
to  the  cultivators.  £i9^fi'7  was  lent  to  landowners  and 
sanitary  authorities,  and  ;^i34,9S3  to  baronies;  ;^3i,966  to 
distressed  unions;  ;^i,343  was  granted  in  aid  of  outdoor 
relief;  and  ^598,795  was  lent  for  the  purchase  of  seed. 

TOWN    ADMINISTRATION. 

Irish  towns  are  mainly  regulated  by  three  statutes — the 
Lighting  and  Cleansing  Act  of  i8a8  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  Zi\  vW 
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Munici})al  Reform  Act  of  1S40  (3  &  4  Vic.  c.  108),  and  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854  (17  &  18  Vic  c  103).  The 
Act  of  1828  enabled  the  householders  rated  at  ;^5  and  up- 
wards to  obtain  certain  powers  for  cleansing,  lighting,  and  other 
public  purposes.  It  still  regulates  ten  out  of  sixty-six  towns  which 
originally  adopted  it  The  remainder  have  abandoned  it  for  the 
Act  of  1854.  Since  the  date  of  the  latter,  towns  are  not  per- 
mitted to  place  themselves  de  novo  under  the  older  statute. 
Twelve  municipalities  exist  under  the  Act  of  1840 ;  eleven  incor- 
porated, the  twelfth,  Carrickfergus,  governed  by  Commissioners. 
Any  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  through  a  meeting  of  rate- 
payers of  a  valuation  of  £fi  and  upwards,  can  obtain  the 
application  of  the  Act  of  1854,  which  now  wholly  or  partially 
regulates  eighty  places.  Finally,  eleven  towns  are  regulated 
by  local  Acts. 

The  corporate  towns  are  administered  by  aldermen  and 
councillors,  elected  for  three  years.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers varies — it  is  60  in  Dublin;  34  in  Bel£aist;  51  in 
Cork;  and  21  in  Wexford,  the  smallest  corporate  town.  The 
qualification  for  membership,  to  which  only  burgesses  are  ad- 
missible, consists  in  the  larger  towns  of  real  or  personal  estate 
of  the  value  of  ;^  1,000,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  valued  at 
;^25 ;  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  personal  estate  to  the  value  of 
;^5oo,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  valued  at  from  J^i^  to 
;^2o.  The  qualification  of  a  burgess  is  a  house  of  ;^io  yearly 
value,  with  residence  or  occupation  for  a  defined  period.  The 
claimant  must  be  rated,  and  have  duly  paid  his  rates.  The 
general  law  was  modified  as  to  Dublin  by  an  Act  of  1849  (is 
&  13  Via  c  85),  which,  while  rendering  the  occupation  of 
any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  for  which  the 
claimant  is  rated,  a  qualification,  makes  a  longer  residence  or 
occupation  necessary.  The  governing  bodies  under  the  Acts 
of  1828  and  1854,  are  composed  of  commissioners,  whose 
numbers,  varying  between  9  and  21,  are  determined,  under  the 
old  Act,  by  the  ratepayers,  and  under  the  new^  by  the  Local 
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Government  Board.  The  Act  of  iSi8  makes  the  occupation 
of  piemises  valued  at  ^5  and  upwards,  and  j£io  and  upwards 
the  qualifications  for  voters  and  commissioners  respectively. 
The  Act  of  1854,  while  giving  the  ;^4  occupiers  a  vote,  and 
;^i3  occupiers  a  qualification  for  the  governing  body,  has, 
under  certain  circumstances,  given  both  rights  to  the  owners  of 
property  rated  at  ^sa 

In  addition  to  duties  imposed  on  corporate  towns  by  the 
Act  of  r84o,  there  are  others  regulated  by  local  Acts,  and  in 
some  of  these  towns  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1 854  have  been 
added  by  statute.  Of  the  eight  counties  of  cities  and  towns, 
three — Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick — have  obtained  the  transfer 
to  the  Town  Council  of  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  grand  jury. 
In  Carrickfcrgus,  Kilkenny,  Galway,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford, 
the  grand  jury  retains  its  financial  authority. 

The  Act  of  r8a8  gives  powers  for  the  ordinary  municipal 
purposes,  with  the  right  to  levy  rates  for  theii  execution. 
These  purposes  include  lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  the 
naming  of  streets,  and  the  making  of  sewers  and  drains, 
now  usually  regarded  as  sanitary  business.  The  Act  of 
1854  incorporates  most  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  and  of  the  Com- 
missioners Clauses  Act  of  1847,  and  in  many  other  respects 
it  extends  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  munidpal  govem- 
meoL  The  Local  Government  Act  of  iS7r  enables  towns 
under  any  form  of  municipal  government  to  procure  by  pro- 
visional order,  subsequently  ratified  by  Parliament,  certain 
powers  and  privileges  previously  obtainable  only  by  private 
Bill,  including  the  right  of  purchasing  land,  of  incorporating  out- 
lying districts,  the  extension  of  the  power  to  levy  rates  and  to 
borrow,  and  the  transfer  to  the  municipality,  with  the  assent  of 
the  grand  jury,  of  certain  powers  exercised  by  the  latter  body 
within  the  towiL  The  sanitary  code  enables  the  Local  Govern- 
meot  Board  to  make  this  trarisfer  in  certain  cases  without  the 
MSCQt  of  the  grand  jury. 
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u:i±  y^f'Tid*  icii  cbscosed  of  the  bozLiimc  graand  cleaied 

amoTT  rr^rrxT  cc  Cock  has  beeo.  called  ca  to  deal 

xsd  bas  alrsacT  dearod  ooe  and  provided  it 

Lzd  severs.     Li  Dnbiin.  when  socDe  districts 

-- r'-j'rrnhtt?  an*:  dzszercus  to  the  beahh  at 

rcfr-ifirg  psrts^  r:e  Corpcnooa  Esis  beca  impeded  bf 

i  ri  pcTTTTg  the  Act  into  opention.     j^iifi 

In.  d/sxnit^  ooe  arsi,  whach  has  been 

10  an  Aitssan?'  Dveilxzsgs  Coinpaz^.     Anod^cr  area  is 

prepared,      Forraiui^T  the  actkn  of   the  sanitary  bw, 

dossg  nH.'vihrnhLe  hooses.  has  led  the  way  to  c]eiiancc| 

in  socze  ir-^nr.cfs.  and  thcs  diminished  the  expense.     It  W 

teen  focnd  that  the  bcildzngs  erected  on  ground  obtained  bfj 

the  costly  process  ot'  the  Act  cannot  be  let  at  rents  which  the 

pix>rer  Irish  artisans  and  labourers  could  pay.     If  this  class  is 

to  be  decently  housed,  some    less   costly  system  must  be 

adopted,  which  will  leave  the  property  free  from  the  burdei 

created  by  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act     It  has  been  proposed 

to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  proceed  under  the  Labouring 

Classes*  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  of  1866.     Under 

this  statute,  land  is  acquired  by  agreement  in  the  open  market^ 

a  system  far  less  favourable  than  compulsory  purchase,  with  its 

army  of  valuers  and  officials,  to  the  vendor  of  ruinous  houses 

of  little  intrinsic  value.     It  is  probable  that  by  proceeding 

under  this  Act  the  Corporation  will  reduce  the  cost  of  ground 

to  a  reasonable  rate,  and  if,  as  is  proposed,  they  utilise  the 

large  areas  now  covered  with  decaying  premises  in  Dublin  by 

building  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor,  it  is  calculated  that 

they  will  obtain  rents  which  will  secure  the  ratepayers  against  all 

loss  on  the  cost,  besides  reducing  the  poor-rate  and  sanitary 

diture.     It  has  been  urged  that  the  enterprise  ought  to 

*<!ft  to  private  resources.     If  such  resources  come  into  the 
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ield,  the  municipality  need  not  interfere  or  compete  witli  lliem. 
J n fortunately  the  work  to  be  done  is  large,  and  tliere  is  room 
ar  public  as  well  as  private  enterprise.  But  the  necessity  for 
ction  is  pressing.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
Kx>r  suffers,  even  more  than  their  bodies,  by  the  squalor  of 
heir  homes ;  and  to  judge  by  past  experience,  if  the  Cor- 
■oration  do  not  take  the  initiative,  private  enterprise  will  do 
ittle. 

Municipal  authorities  were  made  burial  boards  for  their 
owns  by  the  Burial  Grounds  Act  of  1856.  Their  duties  under 
he  Public  Health  Act  have  been  already  referred  to. 

The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
own  authorities  for  1879. 


Receipts  of  Town  Authorities, 
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Tablk  Showinc  th>  Indebtedness  or  Towns  and  Haxbouu 
IK  1879. 


Yar. 

To™md.r 

SpwMlAcU.  Actof.Bs,. 

^c^-Sif 

Hubour 

1879 

i.94S.*83 

i     1     c 

So7,oM   1    46,085 

1,645.73" 

UINOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORGANISATIONS. 
I  the  county,  the  union,  and  the  town,  there  are 
other  organisations,  creating  special  districts  for  particular 
purposes.  The  most  important  are  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Harbour,  the  Arterial  Drainage  District,  the  Inland  Navigation 
District. 

THE   LUNATIC  ASYLVU  DISTRICTS. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts,  each  with  a 
lunatic  asylum ;  twelve  districts  consist  of  single  counties,  the 
remaining  ten  embrace  two  or  more  counties,  but  no  county  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  one  district  The  district  asylums 
provide  accommodation  for  about  8,500  patients.  The  local 
authority  consists  of  a  board  of  governors  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  also  appoints  the  resident  and  visiting 
medical  ofGceis.  Two  inspectors  enforce  the  regulations  made 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  for  the  administration  of 
the  asylum.  The  Board  of  Works  supervises  all  expenditure  on 
building  and  structural  improvements.  The  important  duty, 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Local  Government  Board  does  for 
the  workhouse,  of  supervising  the  management,  falls  practically 
on  the  two  inspectors,  who  perform  the  double  service  of  in- 
spection and  central  control  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ultimate  authority,  but  it  generally  requires  some  very 
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grave  circumstance  and  no  small  pressure  to  bring  him  into 
action.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  system  will  at  no 
remote  date  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  .1  reform  which,  judiciously  made,  would  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  expense.  The  number  of  inmates  has  largely 
increased  of  late  years.  This  fact  is  attributed  not  to  any  pro- 
iwrtionate  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics,  but  to  the  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  submit  lunacy  to  medical 
treatment.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  lunatics 
in  the  district  asylums,  poorhouses,  private  asylums,  and  the 
central  criminal  asylum  at  Dundrum,  on  31st  December  of 
each  year,  from  1870  to  1879. 


Placi.                  1      1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

7,140 

2,966 

677 

19s 

lo,9S8 
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District  asylums 

Workhouses       

Private  asylums 
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Hi 

Total      

".774 

12,123 

12,480 

12,585 

",819 

A  part  of  the  expenditure  has  been  met  since  1875  ^V  ^ 
grant  from  imperial  funds  of  4  shillings  a  week  for  each  patient, 
This  does  not  apply  to  lunatics  in  workhouses  or  private  asylums. 
The  allowance  in  some  asylums  covers  one  half  and  in  others 
a  third  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  TItc  difference 
points  to  a   considerable  variety  in  the  rate  of  expenditure. 
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The  expenditure  above  the  imperial  contribution  is  one  of 
the  imperative  presentments  levied  as  part  of  the  county 
cess  by  the  grand  jury.  It  is  assessed  by  an  order  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  distributes  the  burden  on  the 
counties  composing  the  di.strict  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  cost  of  the  patients  coming  from  each.  He  is  guided 
by  estimates  prepared  by  the  inspectors.  The  entire-  ex- 
penditure for  1879  reached  ;£i99,i34 ;  ^84,810  coming  from 
the  imperial  taxpayer,  ^114,313  from  local  taxation.  It 
stood  at  jC'7^iT7  ^^  1^7°)  ^^'^  ^^  subsequent  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  provisions  and  staff,  and  partly 
to  creation  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  statutory  powers  of 
new  districts  and  the  erection  of  additional  asylums. 


THE   HARBOUR   DISTRICTS. 

Thirty-one  harbours  are  managed  by  local  authorities  under 
special  Acts,  4  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  gross  revenue  of  all  Irish  harbours  in  1S79  reached 
^£486,453,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  ^£^430,841,  of 
which  over  ;£joo,ooo  was  spent  in  improvement,  maintenance, 
and  the  discharge  of  debts  ^incurred  for  these  purposes.  The 
most  important  local  authorities  are  those  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast  They  differ  considerably  in  constitution.  In  Belfast, 
out  of  eighteen  harbour  commissioners  fifteen  are  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  while  in  Dublin  there  is  no  direct  representation 
of  the  ratepayers,  the  harbour  authority,  entitled  the  "Port  and 
Docks  Board,"  being  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seven 
members  nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  (who 
are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant),  seven  elected  by  the 
traders  and  manufacturers,  seven  by  the  shipping  interest,  and 
'three  by  the  corporation. 
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ARTERIAL  DRAIKAGE  DISTRICTS. 

Under  the  Act  of  1843  (5  &  6  Vic  c.  S9),  121  areas  were 
constituted  districts  forpurposes  of  Arterial  Drainage,  the  works 
being  carried  on  by  the  Com  mission  era  of  Public  Works,  and 
local  boards  being  elected  for  the  management  of  details  not 
involving  direct  control  of  expenditure.  Much  of  the  drainage 
was  done  in  order  to  give  employment  during  the  famine,  and 
of  necessity  without  a  keen  eye  to  the  prospect  of  repayment 
Out  of  an  expenditure  of  ;^3,4oo,ooo,  about  ;£i, 340,000 
was  ultimately  bome  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  system  of 
drainage  by  the  central  authority  was  abandoned.  It  is 
now  carried  out  with  funds  lent  by  the  Treasury,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works,  by  local  drain^e 
boards  elected  under  the  Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  Act  of  r863  (26  &  27  Vic.  c.  88).  That  Act  per- 
mitted the  formation  of  districts  by  provisional  order  con- 
firmed by  statute,  and  forty-five  have  been  thus  constituted. 
The  local  authority  is  empowered  to  levy  rates  on  the 
occupier  of  benefited  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  works 
as  well  as  for  the  repayment  of  their  cost  by  annual  instalments, 
covering  principal  and  interest,  and  spread  over  twenty-two 
years.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Board  of  Works  has  not 
sufficient  power  over  the  drainage  boards  to  compel  mainte- 
nance, and  if  an  individual  or  the  local  sanitary  authority  has 
reason  to  complain  of  the  state  of  the  drainage,  the  only 
remedy  lies  in  proceedings  in  the  supreme  court.  The 
arterial  drainage  rates  chaiged  on  benefited  lands  produced 
jC3S,630  in  1879. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION    DISTRICTS. 

The  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  89  created  4  Navigation  Districts  under 
local  control  The  canals  and  other  works  connected  with 
them  were  constructed  about  the  time  of  the  famine,  half  the 
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cost  being  paid  out  of  imperial  taxes,  and  half  assessed  in  fixed 
proportions  on  the  counties  benefited,  and  levied  in  instalmente 
by  imperative  presentment.  The  local  authority  for  each  dis- 
trict is  a  board  of  trustees,  originally  named  by  the  Act  and 
kept  up  by  appointments  made  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies 
by  the  grand  juries  of  the  counties  rated  under  the  system. 
j£i,S^9  was  contributed  by  the  grand  jury  cess  in  1879.  Tolb 
and  other  receipts  brought  the  income  up  to  ^£3,980,  and  the 
expenditure  for  works  and  salaries  reached  ^^3,186. 

The  prindpal  local  authorities  enjoying  powers  of  raising  or 
expending  money  have  now  been  described.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  few  and  isolated  bodies  which  have  been 
constituted  with  powers  of  rating  for  a  particular  purpose  in  a 
single  area,  like  the  Belfast  Water  Commission ;  or  exist  as 
vestiges  of  the  feudal  order,  bke  the  Court  Leet  of  Kilultagh, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  town  of  Lisbum,  and  expends  a 
small  yearly  sum  raised  by  assessment.  One  of  these  isolated 
bodies,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission,  demands  notice. 
The  cost  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force  is  borne  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  metropolitan  police  district,  which  extends 
con^derably  beyond  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  proportions  of  • 
about  two-thirds  and  one-third.  Of  ^49,858  raised  from  the 
district,  in  1879,  about  ;^i7,Soo  was  contributed  under  various 
statutes,  by  certain  taxes  on  pawnbrokers  and  other  trades,  and 
by  fines.  Theremainder,  ;i£3i,5S7,  waslevied  from  rateable  pro* 
perty  in  the  metropoliun  district  by  the  Police  Commissioners, 
a  body  appointed  by  the  Lord  LJeutenant,  with  rating  powers 
conferred  by  Parliament. 

INTERSECTIONS  OF   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AREAS. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  unity  and  harmony  of  local 
otganisation  lies  in  the  intersection  of  areas.  The  county  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  an  area  for  purposes  of  administration,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  rectification  of  county  or  union  boundaries 
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will  be  found  desirable,  whenever  it  can  take  place  without 
creating  serious  difficulties,  in  cases  where  the  union  embraces 
a  portion  of  several  counties.  15  unions  comprise  parts  of  3 
counties ;  50  comprise  parts  of  a.  In  5  of  these  cases,  one  of 
the  districts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  union  is  part  of 
a  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town.  The  intersections 
between  the  baronies  and  electoral  divisions,  which  are  the  true 
primary  areas  for  the  practical  purposes  of  county  and  union 
government  respectively,  also  deserve  notice.  Out  of  3,438 
electoral  divisions,  over  550  are  situate  in  several  baronies ;  234 
out  of  325  baronies  cover  parts  of  more  than  one  union.  41 
electoral  divisions  until  recently  extended  into  2  counties,  but 
this  irregularity  has  disappeared;  the  electoral  divisions  have 
been  made  coterminous  with  the  counties  by  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  As  the  lunatic  asylum  districts 
consist  df  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties,  their  boundaries 
necessarily  intersect  many  unions,  and,  finally,  the  arterial 
drainage  districts,  being  constituted  with  the  single  regard  to 
physical  configuration,  intersect,  in  many  cases,  both  ur.ioDS, 
counties,  baronies,  and  electoral  divisions. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  8  counties  of  cities  and 
counties  o(  towns,  some  containing  only  the  city  or  town  proper, 
some  composed  of  a  city  or  town  and  a  surrounding  or  adjoin- 
ing rural  area.  In  two  cases,  Carrickfergus  and  Galway,  the  limits 
of  the  town  for  municipal  purposes  are  narrower  than  the  area 
of  the  county  of  the  town.  The  municipal  area  of  Carrickfergus 
is  120  acres,  the  county  of  the  town  covers  16,702  acres.  The 
municipal  area  of  Galway  is  5,309  acres,  the  county  of  the  town 
embracing  2  2,493  acres.  In  these  instances  the  grand  jury  taxes 
the  rural  as  well  as  the  municipal  parts  of  the  county  of  the  town. 
We  find  municipal  wards  in  towns  intersecting  poor-law  Wards 
which  co-exist  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  town  poor-law 
guardians ;  electoral  divisions  composed  partly  of  the  town  and 
partly  of  the  neighbouring  county  ;  and  there  are  even  cases 
of  small  towns  divided  so  as  to  form  parts  of  several  unions. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  has  gradually  become  the 
audit  authority  for  nearly  all  local  expenditure  It  examined 
the  union  accounts  from  the  beginning  of  the  relief  system.  In 
1 87 1  the  audit  of  all  towns  except  Cork,  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
and  towns  under  local  and  special  Acts,  was  transferred  from 
officers  appointed  by  the  local  bodies  to  the  auditors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Nearly  all  the  excepted  towns 
have  now  adopted  the  system.  In  1868  the  accounts  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  in  1878  those  of  counties,  came  under  the  same 
supervision. 

ASSESSMENT  OF   LOCAL  TAXATION. 

All  taxation,  imperial  and  local,  affecting  land  and  houses 
in  Ireland,  is  assessed  on  the  general  tenement  valuation  made 
under  the  15  &  16  Vic.  c  63,  The  Act  bases  the  valua- 
tion of  land  on  a  scale  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
that  of  houses  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  rent  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  grand  jury,  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  yeara  from  the  completion  of  the 
valuation  of  the  island,  to  order  the  revision  or  re-valuation  of  a 
county;  but  this  power  has  never  been  applied.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  annual  revision,  first,  of  premises  "the  limits 
whereof  shall  become  altered,"  secondly,  of  premises,  like 
railways  and  canals,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  liable  to 
frequent  alteration.  Under  the  first  class,  stniclural  changes 
involving  addition  to  houses  are  a  common  cause  of  revision. 
It  is  to  the  occupier  of  assessed  premises  that  the  collector 
looks  for  rates.  This  rule  is  subject  to  two  exceptions. 
For  poor-bw  and  municipal  rates,  the  immediate  lessor  is 
liable  in  the  case  of  tenements  valued  under  £4  a  year.  The 
county  cess  is  paid  by  the  occupier,  but  in  all  cases  where 
the  valuation    reached  £4    a    year,  the    Irish    Poor    T^w 
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divides  the  burden  of  the  poor  rate  between  owner  and 
occupier ;  the  latter  is  entided  to  deduct  from  each  pound  of 
rent  paid  one  half  of  the  poundage  rate,  the  aggregate  deduc- 
tions not  being  permitted  to  exceed  half  the  entire  poor  rate 
paid.  The  occupier,  originally  forbidden  to  contract  himself 
out  of  this  division,  is  now  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1849  >  however,  the  statutory  arrangement 
is  generally  observed.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  enabled 
occupiers  under  tenancies  created  after  the  Act  to  make 
a  similar  deduction  in  respect  of  the  county  rate,  but  this  pro- 
vision is  generally  barred  by  express  stipulation. 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  for  1879  amounted  to 
^^3*368, 1 1 3.  The  total  was  raised  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

C  Pereent 

From  rates  on  real  property     2,619,183  ...  77*8 

„    Tolls,  fees,  stamps,  and  dues     ...           539fi74  •••  i6t> 

„    Other  sources       209,756  ...  6*2 

Total       ;f3f3^««3  lOO 
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tixes   (ezclomve  <rf  fines 

from    police   courtt,    in- 

cluded in  4.  .boTc)       ... 

3'.SS7 

13.408 

44.965 

393 

293 

8.  Hubonr  tuition  Ceidu- 

liveoT  recdpti  from  giMid 

money) 

— 

336.964 

43.386 

380,350 

tion  for  mtems  ii«ti«Uy 

a.935 

3.744 

5.679 

lOL  Town  taxation  nnder  town 

extra  receipls  from   dog 

licence  daly,  lines,   &c, 

■nd     from    grand    jury 

cea)        

445.56> 

40,107 

137,222 

622,871 

11.  Burial  Board  taxes   eido- 

sive  of  what  is  rtceiTed 

by  Town  Burial  Boaidt) 

1,711 

■>(H5 

439 

3.185 

13.  Poor  rate   and  local  re- 

■3-  Ught  daei,"*nd  feu  nndn 

iferehant   Shipi»nK   Act 

14- Bridge  and  feny  tclb    ... 

1,011,888 

20.104 

1,031,993 

= 

34.536 
550 

- 

34.536 
550 

Total 

2,6(9,103 

539. '74 

209,756 

I^IM 
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Stateuent  ok  Total  Local  Taxation 

OF    IKELANI), 

FROM    1872  TO   1879. 

Toiitl 

Y™-.                      T«.tioq.                        Yiir. 

Tanlun. 

1872     ...  ^2,905,250               1876 

.    ;C3.242.09J 

1873       ■  ■    j£^2.98i,3W                      1877 

■  £3>^6$,i03 

'874       ..    <3.i47,3»8                      1878 
187s       ■      Z3.192.94S                      1879       .. 

.  /3.asi.4aa 
.  23,368.113 

The  Parliament  elected  in  1874  did  little  to  improve  local 
institutions  in  Ireland.  It  modified  the  incidence  of  poor  law 
burdens  in  the  direction  of  union  nting,  and  abrogated  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  nominate  the  high  sheriffs  of  cities, 
giving  corporations  power  to  submit  a  list  of  names,  from  which 
the  I-ord  Lieutenant  is  bound  to  select.  The  statute  which 
vainly  appealed  to  guardians  to  levy  rates  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  could  hardly  be  called  an  improvement,  and 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
if  reforms  were  few,  existing  institutions  were  administered 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  late  Government  in  a  wise  and 
progressive  spirit  It  has  been  often  alleged  that  the  control 
exercised  by  the  central  authorities  over  local  bodies  was  calcu- 
lated to  minimise  the  principle  of  local  government,  and  thai 
the  Castle^by  which  was  meant  the  higher  official  world — did 
what  it  pleased.  If  these  complaints  were  not  in  all  cases  well 
founded,  beyond  doubt  tliej'  were  occasionally  warranted  by 
the  autocratic  tone  of  some  departments.  At  the  first  glance 
they  might  seem  to  indicate  only  a  sentimental  grievance,  but 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  depreciate  the  value  of  local 
institutions  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  men  doubt 
their  efficacy  and  abuse  their  forms,  than  a  belief  that  they  are 
distrusted  or  slighted  by  the  authorities  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  supervise  them.  Such  a  belief  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
dissipatedby  the  administration  of  the  first  Irish  Chief  Secretory 
under  the  Parliament  of  1874,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,     hy 
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his  readiness  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
reasonable  representations  made  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
central  offices,  to  admit  their  enors  and  to  improve  their  ways, 
he  created  a  belief  that  Irish  departments  were  not  quite 
irresponsible,  but  were  to  some  extent  amenable  to  Parliament 
and  public  opinion,  like  similar  institutions  in  England.  With- 
out such  a  belief,  local  government,  which  must,  indeed,  be 
subject,  but  within  certain  limits,  to  central  control,  cannot  take 
root 

If  little  progress  was  made  in  legislation,  the  stage  of  dis- 
cussion— which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  l^islation-— was 
taken  on  almost  every  important  question  of  local  affairs.  Mr. 
Butt  always  endeavoured  to  follow  a  Fabian  policy  with 
regard  to  Home  Rule,  and  while  he  demurred  to  the  clamour 
of  his  troops  for  battle  on  that  field,  ut^ed  forward  questions 
of  county  and  municipal  administration,  regarditig  the  improve- 
ment of  local  institutions  as  a  safe  basis  for  the  system  which 
he  advocated,  and  which  has  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the 
constitutional  control  by  the  nation  of  the  central  authorities 
which  supervise  those  institutions.  In  1875  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  County  Boards  Bill,  which  proposed  to  retain  the 
baronies,  giving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  for  their  consolida- 
tion when  they  exceeded  twelve,  and  to  enable  the  cess-payers 
of  each  barony,  or  group  of  baronies,  to  elect  three  members 
of  the  county  board.  To  those  were  to  be  added,  for  each 
barony  or  group,  one  member  elected  by  the  magistrates  resident 
in  it.  The  mayor,  and  one  councillor  of  each  town,  and  one 
elected  guardian  from  each  union  in  the  county,  were  also  to  have 
seats;  and  the  body  so  constituted  was  to  have  the  ordinary  fiscal 
[wwers  of  the  grand  jury,  and  control  over  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
the  county.  Another  Bill,  having  the  same  objects,  but  seeking 
to  allow  them  by  slightly  different  organisation,  was  discussed  at 
the  same  time.  Both  proposals  were  rejected.  The  Govern- 
ment, while  admitting  that  the  cesspayers  were  not  given  a 
real  representation  under  the  existing  system,  were  in  favour  of 


so  as  tol>ru^id.  unitonu  :ir, 
and  it  w.is  [joinitd  out  ihni 
purpose  would  lio  lo  make  lli 
coterminous — a  reform  whii 
carried  out  in  one  importa 
cussion,  while  ending  in  the  < 
to  the  introduction,  in  1879, 
title,  "  The  Grand  Juries  (Ire 
to  reformers.  It  suggested  ar 
as  possible  to  the  existing 
coDstitute  the  baronial  session 
by  the  cesspayers,  and  six 
justices.  It  abolished  the  col 
a  county  board  of  deputies  c 
the  cesspayers,  and  by  those 
sessions,  in  equal  proportions 
represenutives  of  the  towns  su 
new  board  was  to  transact  I 
questions  of  compensation  for 
grand  jury.  The  judges'  funi 
was  to  be  retained.     The  lunai 
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at  least  rural  administration.  A  good  map  will  show  that 
most  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  divisions  of  counties,  are 
formed  with  a  due  regard  to  natural  boundaries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  each  of  these  areas  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
one  another,  with  reference  to  county  affaire,  very  much  as 
dtizens  belonging  to  a  common  municipality;  and  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  desirable  to  lay  hold  of  this  traditional  feeling 
in  order  to  secure  cooperation,  and  a  consciousness  of  united 
interests.  A  larger  area  would  be  unwieldy;  a  smaller  one 
would  be  ineffective,  because  many  of  the  works  and  duties 
which  rest  upon  rural  administration  affect  the  inhabitants  of 
extensive  districts,  and  suffer  by  division  among  a  multitude  of 
small  bodies.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  county  is  a 
manageable  area  for  large  purposes,  and  can  be  subdivided  for 
minor  ones  without  losing  the  advantage  of  common  control 

^Vhat  then  are,  at  the  first  aspect,  the  essentials  of  a  good 
system  of  county  government  for  Ireland  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  should  have  a  continuous  existence.  The  complete 
break  of  administration  which,  except  in  Dublin  county, 
the  grand  jury  system  leaves  between  one  assize  and  another, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  present  machinery. 
Secondly,  it  should  unite  under  it  all  the  branches  of  ad- 
ministration which  involve  the  levy  of  rates  in  the  county. 
By  this  It  is  not  meant  that  the  county  board  should  usurp 
the  duties  now  done  by  the  union,  the  governors  of  asylums, 
or  the  drainage  boards.  Various  duties  must  be  done  by  dif- 
ferent bodies,  whether  those  bodies  are  elected  by  constitu- 
encies for  each  service,  or  delegated  as  committees  by  some 
common  assembly.  What  is  meant  by  the  uniting  of  all 
branches  under  a  county  authority  is  this,  that  while  each 
minor  area  in  the  county  exercises  a  special  control  over  the 
administration  and  expenditure  specially  affecting  itself,  and 
while  each  particular  authority,  such  as  the  union,  the  gover- 
nors of  lunatic  asylums,  the  presentment  sessions  of  the  barony, 
or  whatever  body  takes  its  place,  does  its  own  business,  the 
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county  authority  should  hold  such  a  position  with  reference  to 
minor  areas  and  boards  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  entire 
district,  at  given  intervals,  the  ensemble  of  its  liabilities  and 
exjienditure  for  all  purposes  of  local  government,  and  to 
awaken,  in  all  classes  affecled  by  the  expenditure  of  local 
taxation,  a  practicAl  interest  in  the  management  of  the  county. 
The  aim  of  the  organisation  should  be  to  promote  harmony  of 
action,  to  minimise  friction  between  the  wheels  of  the  machine, 
and  to  avoid  the  expense  that  inevitably  results  from  frequent 
elections,  and  from  the  co-existence  of  a  number  of  bodies, 
with  separate  staffs,  revolving  in  circles  of  business  which 
constantly  intersect  each  other.  At  present  the  union  levies 
rates  twice  a  year  for  poor  relief  and  a  host  of  minor  purpK>ses. 
The  grand  jury  every  six  months  strikes  a  cess  for  the  various 
services  met  by  presentment.  One  class  of  burdens  is  fixed 
by  a  body  of  men  whose  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
rates  imposed  by  the  other  taxing  authority,  and  thus  the 
chance  of  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  entire  weight  is 
lost  to  both  those  bodies,  and  reserved  for  the  ratepayers. 

As  an  instance  of  |>ossible  economy,  take  works  done  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts,  Such  works  are  naturally  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  union,  because  that  organisation  has  at  its 
disposal  the  medical  skill  necessary  to  discover  unhealthy 
conditions,  and  point  out  the  remedies.  But  it  might  lead  to 
some  saving  if,  when  works  are  determined  on  by  the  union 
authorities,  the  county  organisation  which  deals  with  roads, 
bridges,  and  jinblic  buildings,  could  help  to  cany  them  out 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given.  But  the  two  authorities, 
the  union  and  grand  jury,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
separated  by  a  kind  of  natural  law,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  brought  into  cooperation  that  the  waste  of  [xiwer,  and  the 
excessive  expenditure  caused  by  the  existing  division,  will  be 
seen.  Again,  if  the  different  local  rates  of  the  county  were 
finally  considered,  and  presented  at  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  every  year  by  the  county  board,  ihcy  could  be  levied 
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I  one  sum,  and  thus  the  cost  of  a  host  of  collectors,  and  the 
mors  of  their  multiplied  visits,  would  be  spared. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
leeting  the  different  services  of  the  county,  and  as  to  the 
irmation  of  the  central  or  county  board,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
der  the  position  of  the  minor  areas  and  authorities.  The  union 
as  proved  so  effective  an  organisation,  that  it  is  certain  to  be 
laintained.  Its  units  of  area,  the  electoral  divisions,  have  also 
jrved  their  purpose.  The  baronies  are  satisfactory  as  areas  for 
■orks  affecting  not  the  whole  but  definite  parts  of  the  county, 
ill  that  is  necessary  with  these  areas  is  to  make  them  work  into 
ach  other,  so  as  to  economise  labour  and  expense.  We  have 
sen  that  unions  overlap  counties.  Can  these  intersections  be  got 
id  of?  And  if  not,  can  the  portion  of  a  union  within  a  county 
e  brought  into  the  desired  relations  of  unity  with  the  county 
oard,  without  interfering  with  the  existing  organisation  for 
nion  purposes?  Again,  although  the  electoral  division  has 
icen  made  coterminous  with  the  county,  it  frequently  intersects 
lie  barony.  Is  it  possible  so  to  modify  the  electoral  divisions  as 
3  keep  each  division  within  the  limits  of  one  barony  ?  And  fail- 
ng  this,  or  pending  its  accomplishment,  is  it  still  possible  to 
;nite  what  has  been  called  a  chaos  of  minor  and  overlapping 
teas  in  harmonious  action  under  a  common  county  board? 
These  questions  can  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view,  first 
fiih  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  unification  of  present- 
nent  and  collection,  and  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
titution  and  mode  of  election  of  the  county  board  and  the 
ninor  authorities. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible,  or,  at  least,  a  source  of 
^ave  disorganisation  to  the  poor  law  system,  to  contract  each 
mion  within  the  limits  of  one  county.  But  inasmuch  as  each  of 
he  minor  poor-law  units,  namely,  the  electoral  division,  is 
»ithin  the  limits  of  one  county,  and  inasmuch  as  the  union 
ates  are  struck  on  and  collected  from  each  electoral  division 
iccording  to  its  legal  share  of  the  burden,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  the  union  rates  struck  on  the  electoral  divisions  of  an 
overlapping  union  which  are  contained  in  one  county, 
should  not  form  part  of  the  biennial  budget  of  that  county, 
come  under  cognisance,  though  not  under  the  absolute 
control  of  its  board,  and  be  presented  with  the  county- 
charges,  and  collected  at  reduced  expense  by  county  offidals. 
Again,  the  overlapping  of  baronies  and  unions,  and  the  in- 
tersection of  baronies  and  electoral  divisions,  are,  no  doubt, 
evils,  because  they  must  prevent  the  minor  authorities  from 
taking  in  at  one  glance  the  separate  burdens  imposed  on 
the  minor  areas.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  get  rid  of  the  overlapping  of  minor  areas,  and,  SO  far  as 
is  practicable  by  reduction  or  enlargement,  to  keep  each 
barony  within  the  bounds  of  one  union,  and  each  electoral 
division  within  the  bounds  of  one  barony.  But  to  effect  these 
minute  alterations  would  be  difficult  and  confusing,  and  although 
the  minor  intersections  interfere  with  the  united  taxation  of  the 
smaller  areas  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  final  presentment 
by  the  county  board  of  the  aggregate  of  charges  imposed 
by  minor  authorities  on  minor  areas  for  objects  affecting  them 
exclusively,  and  the  charges  so  imposed  can  be  collected  with 
the  other  charges  of  the  county. 

The  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  intersecting  areas 
on  the  constitution  and  election  of  local  authorides,  brings 
us  to  the  broad  question  of  the  organisation  of  those 
authorities.  The  grand  jury  will,  no  doubt,  lose  its  fiscal 
powers,  and  the  presentment  sessions,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, will  disappear.  The  bodies  to  replace  them  must, 
it  is  universally  admitted,  be  to  a  large  extent  elected  by  die 
ratepayers.  Many  insist  that  all  members  should  be  so  elected 
and  that  property,  in  the  sense  of  pure  ownership  without 
occupation,  should  have  no  special  representation.  It  will 
be  forcibly  argued  that  the  interests  of  property  would  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  adopting  the  poor-law  system  of 
multiple  voting;  and  it  will   be  alleged,  with  good  reason, 
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that  special  property  representation  is  sought,  not  so  much  for 
the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in 
fluence  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  ascendency  of  a  class.  Per 
haps,  in  the  interest  of  that  class,  having  regard  to  the  present 
attitude  of  the  body  of  the  ratepaying  masses,  which  is  likely  to 
become  more  resolute  against  ascendency  according  as  it  be- 
comes calmer  and  more  enlightened,  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
insist  on  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  impede  fusion,  but 
to  tiust  for  the  protection  of  property  to  the  plural  vote  and 
to  the  well-known  economy  of  the  cesspayers,  a  class  which 
already  includes  a  large  number  of  owners. 

The  system  of  plural  voting  would  secure  great  influence 
to  owners  without  making  them  a  separate  section  of  the 
county  board.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  specially  repre- 
sented, it  should  not  be  by  the  nominees  of  the  high 
sheriff,  but  by  persons  elected  by  the  owners  of  property, 
or  by  the  magistrates  residing  and  acting  in  the  area  ol 
election.  As  economy  in  administration  is  dear,  perhaps  too 
dear,  to  the  farmer,  a  very  moderate  special  representation, 
something  far  below  the  one-half  suggested  by  the  Government 
Bill  of  1879,  ought  to  suffice  to  protect  the  interests  of  property 
or  to  maintain  its  prestige,  which  is  probably  the  real  object  of 
the  claim. 

In  order  to  provide  cesspayers  with  representatives  at  the 
baronial  sessions  and  county  boards,  some  have  suggested 
that  the  elected  guardians  of  the  unions  or  parts  of  unions 
within  the  county,  should  undertake  both  county  and  baronial 
duties.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  prevent  frequent 
contests,  and  that  as  a  considerable  part  of  county  business 
could  be  transacted  at  a  few  continuous  meetings  held  twice  a 
year,  the  guardians  of  the  union  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  while  provision  could  be  made  for  the  appointment  of 
small  permanent  committees  with  legal  powers  for  managing 
details.  Others  are  in  favour  of  the  election  of  representatives 
distinct  from  the  poor-law  guardians.    It  has  been  argued  that 
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by  iIk'  cxistciKc  of  two  bodies,  one  devolL-cl  to  ])Oor-law  and 
the  other  to  county  administration,  both  these  services  would  be 
secured  a  vigilant  and  perhaps  a  jealous  attention,  which  would 
save  them  Irom  excessive  economy.  The  general  feeling  and 
the  balance  of  expediency  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  separate 
but  interdependent  organisation.  If  the  county  board  exercises 
any  control  or  influence  over  union  matters,  ii  only  poor  rates 
are  collected  by  its  officials,  the  union  will  require  some  re- 
presentation at  its  deliberations.  Indeed,  without  representa- 
tives of  all  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  head,  it  can  hardly 
attain  the  general  experience  and  influence  which  it  ought  to 
possess.  The  towns  which  contribute  to  the  grand  jury  cess 
have  already  made  formally  a  demand  of  representation  on 
the  county  boards  of  the  future,  and  from  the  answer  given 
them  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  it  is  evident  their  claim  will  be 
favourably  considered.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested — 
indeed  it  virtually  formed  part  of  the  Government  Bill  of 
1879 — that  the  representation  of  the  cesspayers  at  the  county 
board  should  consist  of  deputies  from  the  baronial  sessions. 
This  would  prevent  two  series  of  popular  elections  for  county 
purposes,  and  would  also  probably  fill  the  superior  body  with 
men  experienced  in  the  management  of  minor  areas.  But  taken 
by  itself,  it  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
valuable  class.  Men  of  wide  experience  are  not  likely  to 
seek  or  to  be  offered  seats  at  baronial  assemblies,  transacting 
business  of  routine  and  detail^  and  their  absence  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  cesspayers  at  the  great  assembly 
of  the  county  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  its  prestige  and  general 
influence.  If  the  system  of  deputation  from  the  baronial 
assemblies  is  adopted,  it  will  be  advisable  to  supplement  it 
by  reserving  seats  tor  members  elected  by  the  county  at  large. 

It  is  admitted  that  every  cesspayer  should  have  a  vote 
or  county  board  and  baronial   elections,  and   as    the   sole 
business  of  these  assemblies  will  be  the  levying  and  disburse- 
ment 01  rates  on  property,  there  is  good  reason  for  adopting 
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the  plural  vote  The  ballot  will  no  duubt  be  applied.  Irish 
landlords  have  generally  opposed  that  system ;  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  regarded  by  its  old  enemies  as  a  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  supporters,  and  viewed  in  this  light  some 
of  its  faults  have  disappeared.  The  electoral  divisions  being 
now  coterminous  with  the  county,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  all  rural  elections  for  local  purposes  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  machinery  and  officials,  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  concentrate  the  interest  of  the  constituencies, 
and  save  time  and  expense.  It  would  appear  on  the  whole  that 
a  high  degree  of  unity  of  administration  can  be  obtained,  and 
a  satisfactory  system  of  representation  devised,  without  any 
sudden  or  complete  revolution  of  existing  areas. 

The  division  of  the  incidence  of  county  cess  between  owner 
and  occupier  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  inevitable  if  the 
former  obtains  special  representation,  or  if  the  plural  vote  is 
adopted.  It  has  been  recommended  as  to  municipalities  by 
the  committee  on  the  local  government  of  Irish  towns,  to  whose 
report  reference  will  be  hereafter  made,  and  the  chief  reasons 
on  which  the  recommendation  is  based  apply  with  equal  force 
to  county  cess.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  as  in  any  case  the 
rates  come  ultimately  out  of  the  owner's  rent,  the  occupier 
suffers  nothing  by  bearing  the  entire  burden  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  is  a  dangerous  argument  for  the  landlord, 
because  it  involves  the  admission  that  the  burden  ought, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  fall  on  him.  Besides,  it  cuts 
both  ways.  It  is  equally  valid  in  support  of  a  su^estion 
that  the  owner  should  bear  halt,  or  even  the  entire,  in 
the  first  instance.  If  it  is  true  that  he  has  to  pay  in  the 
end,  he  cannot  lose  much  by  paying  at  an  earlier  stage.  The 
theory  rests  on  the  supposition  that  in  fixing  the  rent  the 
landlord  has  made  certain  deductions  from  the  fuU  intrinsic 
annual  value  of  the  land  in  respect  of  the  rates  and  cess  which 
the  occupier  will  have  to  pay.  But  he  has  not  made,  nor  was  it 
in  his  power  to  calculate,  when  fixing  the  rent,  any  abatement 
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in  respect  of  the  new  and  ever-growing  charges  of  our  present 
local  expenditure.  Consequently,  all  sudden  increases  must, 
under  the  present  system,  fall  on  the  tenant  exclusively,  a  result 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  entire  burden  fiJls 
on  the  rent 

Three  points  remain  to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to 
county  government.  i.  As  the  county  board  will  contain 
a  full  representation  of  all  interests,  it  would  seem  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  assembly  like  the  ses- 
sions for  the  county  at  large.  The  work  now  done  twice, 
first  by  the  county-at-large  sessions,  and  then  by  the  grand 
jury,  will  be  efficiently  performed  by  the  county  board.  2.  The 
lunatic  asylums  ought  to  be  placed  under  government 
nominated  by  the  county  board.  This  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  special  control  which  is  very  properly 
maintained  by  the  central  authority  over  these  institutions. 
3.  If  there  is  to  be  any  appeal  from  the  county  board,  it  is 
much  safer  that  it  should  lie  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
or  the  Board  of  Works,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter,  than  to  a  judge  of  assize,  because  the  central  authorities 
are  specially  fitted  by  their  existing  duties  to  deal  with 
questions  of  public  expenditure  and  local  policy,  a  task  for 
which  the  legal  mind  receives  no  special  training. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  transfer  to  the  county  boards  the 
power  now  exercised  by  Parliament  with  regard  to  private  Bills. 
The  jurisdiction  involves  the  right  of  interference  with  private 
property,  and  Parliament  is  likely  to  hesitate  before  abandoning 
altogether  the  control  of  so  dangerous  a  prerogative.  Many 
Bills  affect  two  or  more  counties,  and,  therefore,  if  the  county 
authority  were  entrusted  with  the  consideration  of  such  matters, 
it  would  be  necessary  either  to  bring  those  projects  before 
several  boards — a  course  which  would  lead  to  endless  complica- 
tion, risk,  and  expense — or  to  constitute  some  central  tribunal 
delegated  from  various  counties.  Until  the  new  county  board 
system  is  organised,  until  it  is  seen  what  elements  the  ballot 
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will  introduce  into  its  composition,  and  until  its  character  and 
its  capacity  for  ordinary  business  are  fully  tested,  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  its  fitness  for  undertaking  in  any  form  the  delicate 
duties  of  private  Bill  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contests  relating  to  local 
institutions  in  the  last  Parliament,  was  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  ballot  to  poor-law  elections,  a  reform  which  is  perhaps 
even  more  desirable  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  open 
voting  paper  system  gives  every  opportunity  for  dictating  to 
rural  voters.  Very  possibly  the  candidate  suggested  or  forced 
on  the  elector  is  as  good  as  any  selection  the  latter  might 
spontaneously  make.  But  the  dictation  has  generally  been 
suffered  by  the  tenant  at  the  hands  of  his  landlord,  or  ol 
an  officious  bailiff  abusing  the  landlord's  authority,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  petty  assertions  of  ascendency  which  serve  to 
exasperate  the  ratepaying  classes,  and  diminish  their  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  union.  On  grounds  much  higher  than 
any  connected  with  local  administration,  it  is  desirable  that 
every  temptation  to  the  use  of  such  influence  by  Irish  landlords 
should  be  removed. 

The  advocates  of  union  rating  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reforms  which  have  thrown  the  majority  of  indoor  paupers  on 
the  union  at  large.  Distinct  from,  and  perhaps  stronger  than, 
the  arguments  furnished  by  the  analogy  of  England,  there  is  a 
broad  reason  for  applying  the  union  rate  to  the  support  of 
workhouse  inmates  founded  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Irish  labourer,  and  the  necessity,  now  generally  admitted,  of 
^ving  him  a  home  at  or  near  the  scene  of  his  industry.  Divi- 
sional rating,  as  has  been  said,  drove  the  agricultural  labourer 
into  the  towns,  and  it  still  holds  out  inducements  to  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  refuse  him  a  house  in  the  country, 
and  to  leave  him  in  the  urban  or  village  electoral  division, 
upon  which,  in  consequence  of  long  residence,  he  is  charge- 
able if  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  But  if 
union  rating   be  adopted,   one  class  of  cases  will   require 
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exceptional  treatment.  There  are  certiun  large  towns  cod- 
taining  a  poor  population  which  has  immigrated  from  a  radius 
of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles;  they  are  weighed  down 
by  a  heavy  poor  rate,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved by  s])reading  it  over  the  surrounding  rural  divisions  com- 
prised in  the  union.  But  these  divisions,  many  of  which  are 
populous  from  their  proximity  to  the  town,  are  already  heavily 
burdened  ;  and  while  it  is  fair  to  make  them  contribute  to  some 
extent  to  the  support  of  the  urban  poor,  it  would  be  ruinous 
and  unjust  to  impose  on  them  the  entire  of  the  burden  trans- 
ferred from  the  town  by  union  rating.  To  meet  the  justice  of 
such  cases,  provision  should  be  made  for  helping  unions  con- 
taining towns  such  as  have  been  described,  by  a  small  rate  in 
aid  levied  on  districts  outside  the  union  which  have  contributed 
in  past  times  to  swell  the  population  of  the  towns  by  the 
eviction  of  labourers  and  cottiers. 

The  principle  of  Irish  poor-law  legislation  has  been  to  lay 
down  in  the  statute  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  classes  en- 
titled to  relief  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  obtainable. 
We  have  seen  this  in  the  original  exclusion  of  outdoor  relief, 
in  the  Gregory  clause  denying  relief  to  certain  classes,  and  in 
the  remnants  of  that  clause  which  later  legislation  has  s|Nired. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  virtually  unrestricted  by  statute,  and  has  wide  discredonary 
powers  as  to  classes  and  conditions.  Besides,  English  guardians 
have  a  power  lo  relieve  by  giving  eniployment,  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  Irish  system. 

The  cry  of  equal  and  similar  laws  for  both  countries  has 
always  a  certain  charm.  On  the  subject  of  relief  it  appears  to 
be  taken  up  at  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  a  vision  of  har- 
mony arises,  to  be  rudely  dispelled  by  the  discovery  that  we  are 
still  at  cross  purposes — chat  some  Irishmen  wish  their  poor 
laws  to  be  assimilated  to  those  of  England,  while  many  ex- 
perienced Englishmen  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  system 
in  their  own  country.     There  are,  indeed,  two  schools  of  poor- 
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law  reform.  One,  frightened  by  the  extent  of  outdoor  relief 
in  England  and  the  growth  of  its  abuse  in  Ireland,  would  not 
object  to  see  the  legal  restrictions  affecting  Ireland  maintained, 
and  some  analogous  policy  adopted  in  England ;  others  insist 
that  the  Irish  system  should  be  assimilated  to  the  English,  and 
that  the  Irish  commissioners  and  guardians  should  be  entrusted 
with  certain  discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the  giving  of 
rehef.  Under  existing  regulations,  outdoor  rehef  is  permitted 
in  England  and  refused  in  Ireland  in  the  following  cases 
amongst  others ; — 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  for  six  months  after  her  hus- 
band's death. 

2.  In  the  case  of  widows  left  with  one  child.  Two  children 
are  necessary  to  entitle  a  widow  in  Ireland  to  relief  outside 
the  workhouse. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  children  of  imprisoned  persons. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  wives  and  children  of  men  in  the 
military  or  naval  services. 

5.  In  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  person  needing  relief  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  from  sickness  or  accident  of  a  member 
of  his  or  her  family. 

6.  Moreover,  in  certain  English  unions  outdoor  relief  is 
still  allowed  for  able-bodied  persons,  although  the  workhouse 
is  not  full. 

If  outdoor  relief  is  tolerable  under  any  circumstances,  it 
seems  hard  to  refuse  it  absolutely,  and  to  deny  the  central 
authority  the  power  of  permitting  it  at  their  discretion  in  the 
iive  first  cases.  The  system,  no  doubt,  invites  unlimited  abuse ; 
it  is  demoralising  to  the  community  and  the  individual  But  it 
could  not  be  grossly  abused  in  those  instances,  and  surely  no- 
thing can  be  so  demoralising,  nothing  so  calculated  to  turn 
persons  suffering  temporary  destitution  from  no  fault  of  their 
own  into  permanent  paupers,  as  to  break  up  their  homes 
and  drive  them  into  the  workhouse  because  a  husband  has 
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English  Board  has  complete  power  to  regulate  the  principles 
of  relief  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the 
necessities  of  time  and  place. 

The  discrctionaTy  powers  of  the  English  Board  were  used 
with  excellent  results  during  the  cotton  famine,  and  on  other 
occasions  of  distress  when  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
give  relief  without  them ;  but  in  Ireland  each  successive  wave 
of  distress  proved  conclusively  that  the  statutoiy  restrictions  of 
the  Irish  system  were  incon^tent  with  adequate  relief.  If  they 
had  been  maintained,  the  people  would  have  died  of  famine  by 
the  score.  The  admission  of  outdoor  relief  in  1847,  and  the 
partial  removal  of  restrictions  on  it  in  1861,  were  confessions 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  policy  of  absolute  restriction.  But 
the  fiill  proof  came  during  the  late  distress.  The  executive  was 
then  compelled  to  authorise  measures  unwarranted  at  the  time 
by  law,  and  to  come  before  Parliament  for  a  ratification.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  give  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  moment  unusual  powers  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  What 
hann  would  be  done  by  giving  it  permanent  discretionary  powers 
for  the  r^ulation  of  relief?  If  the  commissioners  possessed 
them,  they  would  be  always  ready  to  deal  with  every  degree  of 
increased  or  diminished  distress.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  discretion  could  be  used  not  only  to  meet  growing  destitution 
by  modified  regulations,  but  also  to  curtail  01  forbid  in  ordinary 
times  whole  classes  of  expenditure,  over  which,  under  a  hard 
and  fast  system,  the  Local  Government  Board  now  has  no  control 
If  English  unions  suffer  from  excessive  outdoor  relief  and  from 
other  abuses,  it  is  not  through  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  under  which  considerable 
retrenchments  have  been  effected,  but  through  the  inherited 
abuses  of  the  English  poor-law  system  and  the  traditions  of  the 
classes  which  seek  relief.  These  reasons  appear  to  recommend 
equally  the  proposed  extension  to  Irish  boards  of  the  powers 
enj<qred  by  English  guardians  of  relieving  by  employment  in 
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(crlain  rases.  Sin  li  jjowlts  are  liable  to  grave  misapplication, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  their  exercise  requires  to 
be  controlled  by  the  central  authority.  If  they  have  been 
denied  to  Irish  guardians,  it  is  probably  because  the  Irish 
system  has  not  given  the  Local  Government  Board  the  means 
which  exist  under  the  English  system  of  preventing  abuses. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  to  the  entire  Dublin  metro- 
politan police  district,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  city,  the 
principle  of  the  English  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund.  Numbers 
of  the  richest  citizens  live  outside  the  city  proper,  and  escape 
their  full  share  of  the  burden  of  relief.  Neither  they  nor  the 
townships  enriched  by  their  residences  can  justly  object  to 
the  proposal. 

A  Bill  to  ensure  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  was  introduced  in  1881,  and  for  the  time 
successfully  opposed.  The  opposition,  which  took  the  form  of 
an  ingenious  use  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  scrupulosity  of  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  fearful  of  paining  sensitive  patients  by  the  disclosure 
of  their  maladies  to  the  constituted  authority.  It  is  not  likely 
that  such  feelings,  however  honourable,  will  be  allowed  to 
withstand  a  proposal  so  useful  for  the  prevention  of  zymotic 
diseases.  If  the  better  classes  of  Ireland  are  not  prepared  to 
make  a  trivial  sacrifice  for  the  extirpation  of  diseases  which 
cause  forty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  Dublin,  it  is  worse  than 
idle  for  them  to  strike  attitudes  of  virtuous  indignation  and 
frown  at  the  poor  for  their  neglect  of  sanitary  laws. 

Clergymen  are  permitted  to  hold  seats  at  boards  of 
guardians  in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  principle  this  difference  between  the  two 
systems  can  be  maintained.  Much  of  the  business  transacted 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  is  akin  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
clergyman  among  the  destitute.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  clergy 
exercise  great  influence  as  exponents  of  popular  opinion.     But 
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those  who  consider  their  influence  in  imperial  or  local  politics 
excessive  ought  to  be  the  first  to  desire  to  see  them  brought 
into  responsible  and  representative  assemblies.  As  long  as 
a  clergyman  is  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  representation, 
he  speaks,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  derives  much 
weight  in  secular  matters  from  its  authority.  When  he  lakes 
his  seal  in  an  elected  body,  his  opinion  must  become  a  matter 
of  free  but  decent  controversy.  He  is  assumed  to  bring 
enlightenment,  prudence,  and  a  severe  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  to  their  public  utterance, 
and  to  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  If  a  clergyman  happens 
to  be  deficient  in  any  of  these  qualities,  an  independent  and 
orderly  assembly,  in  which  he  will  meet  candid  criticism,  is 
probably  the  least  dangerous  public  arena  in  which  His 
deficiencies  could  be  exhibited.  These  considerations  ought 
to  have  weight  with  minds  which  are  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
clerical  influence,  and  seek  to  lay  it  by  exclusion  from  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Irish  municipal  affairs  formed  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate 
or  inquiry  during  the  late  Parliament.  The  contest  began 
by  a  Bill  in  1874  for  the  reduction  of  the  qualification  for 
the  municipal  franchise  in  corporate  towns  from  the  occupation 
of  premises  valued  at  j^io  to  the  occupation  of  any  premises 
rated  to  the  relief  ol  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the  occupier. 
This  attempt  to  assimilate  Irish  to  English  institutions  was 
defeated.  It  led  to  counter-proposals  from  Irish  Conservatives, 
and  in  1876,  after  renewed  fighting,  (he  Government  n-as  glad 
to  send  the  conflicting  parties  up-stairs  to  examine  in  committee 
the  whole  question  of  "the  local  government  and  taxation 
of  Irish  towns."  This  committee  sat  for  three  sessions; 
procured  the  issue  of  one  commission,  which  visited  and 
examined  the  municipalities,  and  of  another,  which  inquired 
into  the  question  of  the  extension  of  municipal  boundaries ; 


1      led  to  the  publication,  by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  - 
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of  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  whole  system  of  Irish  local 
government  and  taxation ;"  and  finally  reported  in  July,  1878, 
Its  principal  recommendations  deserve  to  be  noticed,  becatise 
some  of  them  suggest  reforms  upon  the  necessity  of  whidi 
all  parties  are  agreed,  and  Others  present  distinctly  the  main 
issues  as  to  town  government. 

No  one  will  contest  the  suggestion  that  the  fiscal  powers 
of  the  grand  jury  in  counties  of  cities  and  towns  should  in  alt 
cases  be  transferred  to  the  Town  Council.  The  simultaneous 
action  of  two  fiscal  bodies  can  only  lead  to  complication  and 
expense.  If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  fusion  of 
the  rural  portion  of  the  county  of  the  city  with  the  surrounding 
county  will  probably  follow.  Another  suggestion  has  been 
already  adopted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
already  noticed,  enabling  urban  sanitary  districts  to  obtain  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  right  to  exercise  grand  jury 
powers  within  their  towns  in  relation  to  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges.  The  recommendation  that  all  candidates  for  offices 
of  importance  should  be  required  to  produce  a  Civil  Service 
certificate  is  excellent,  not  only  with  a  view  to  securing 
intelligent  administration,  but  because  it  is  desirable  to  give 
every  possible  indirect  stimulus  to  education  in  the  absence  of 
compulsion.  No  one  will  dissent  from  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  Municipal  Act  of  182S,  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of 
special  Acts  regulating  particular  towns,  to  bring  all  the 
non-corporate  towns  under  the  statute  of  1854,  to  introduce 
into  that  statute  such  conditions  as  general  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary,  and  to  enable  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  supplement  it  by  provisional  order  whenever  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  municipality  require  additional 
powers  or  regulations.  Nor  will  the  proposed  refusal  of 
independent  municipal  government,  under  the  Act  of  1854,  to 

•  Prepared  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,   Ihen  one  of  the  Local  Govetnment  In- 
ipecton,  DOW  »  member  of  Ihe  Prisons  Boinl, 
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towns  with  a  population  under  3,000,  be  much  contested, 
although  when  county  government  is  properly  constituted  it 
may  be  found  possible  to  provide  small  towns  with  local 
manageraeot,  supplementaiy  to  but  dependent  on  the  coun^ 
board.  An  important  topic  is  suggested  by  the  recommen- 
dation that  no  new  township  should  be  constituted  within  two 
miles  of  an  existing  municipality,  unless  the  latter  has  refused 
it  admission.  Had  such  a  rule  been  in  force  for  some  dme 
past,  the  difhculties  which  have  occurred  with  reference  to  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Dublin  would  not 
have  arisen.  Suburbs  have  grown  up  around  the  city,  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  inhabited  by  Dublin  merchants 
and  professional  men,  and  by  families  who  have  come  from 
the  county  to  enjoy  the  advantages  without  sharing  the 
burdens  of  the  metropolis.  Each  of  these  suburbs  has  its 
municipality,  contributing  nothing  to  the  general  taxation 
of  Dublin  save  under  one  or  two  special  Acts  referring  to 
a  particular  work  of  general  utility.  The  effect  of  this  eva- 
sion of  city  rates  by  a  district  which  is  really  a  part  of 
the  city  is  to  burden  trade  with  an  undue  share  of  local 
taxation,  and  to  prevent  works  of  necessity  to  city  and  suburbs 
being  carried  out,  because  the  farmer  naturally  declines  to 
undertake  the  entire  cost  of  enterprises  benelicial  to  both. 
The  late  boundary  commission  has  expressed  its  sense  of 
the  urgency  of  this  question  by  anticipating  its  general  report 
by  a  special  report  recommending  the  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  boundaries.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
project  can  be  promoted  by  a  private  Bill ;  but  apart  from  the 
expense  and  risks  of  proceedings  before  committees,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  the  preamble  were  declared  proved,  the 
measure  would  lead  to  persistent  opposition  at  subsequent 
stages  in  the  House,  preceded,  like  most  discussions  on 
private  Bills  of  late  years,  by  a  systematic  canvass  of  members 
in  the  lobby,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  full  and  (u:t 
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consideration.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  mdA 
difficulty  to  require  a  public  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  can  carry  this  reform  without  great 
difficulty. 

Passing  to  broader  questions,  the  committee  unanimou^ 
approved  of  the  division  of  municipal  rates  between  owner  and 
occupier,  With  many  this  suggestion  was  conditional  on  a 
division  of  representation  between  the  two  classes,  which  was 
eventually  recommended  by  a  majority.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  division  of  rates  gives  the  owner  a  right  to  a 
distinct  voice,  either  by  vote  at  the  municipal  elections  or 
by  representation.  But  admitting  that  the  owner  deserves 
recognition  in  some  form,  the  division  of  the  Council  into 
two  classes,  one  elected  by  owners,  the  other  by  occupiers, 
would  be  a  very  serious  change,  involving  a  departure  from 
the  great  principle  of  municipal  reform,  that  residence  in 
the  locality  and  the  local  knowledge  secured  by  residence, 
should  be  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  municipal  rights.. 
Again,  it  would  make  a  new  line  of  demarcation  between 
owner  and  occupier,  and  the  fewer  such  lines  exist  in  Ireland 
the  sooner  existing  divisions  will  disappear.  But  the  owner 
has  hitherto  virtually  monopolised  the  entire  administration  of 
county  affairs,  and  the  expenditure  of  rates  paid  by  the 
occupier.  Has  the  privilege  strengthened  his  position  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  grand  jury  system  has  been  a  cause  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  cess-payer,  and  contributed, 
indirectly  but  powerfully,  to  the  force  of  the  attack  on  his  ' 
position  as  a  landlord?  Is  separate  re])resentation  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  property?  If  rates  be  divided,  for  every 
pound  belonging  to  the  owner  and  mis-spent  by  the  occupier, 
the  latter  must  squander  a  pound  of  his  own  money.  If  the 
owner  requires  protection,  it  can  be  amply  secured  by  means 
less  revolutionary  and  invidious  than  separate  representation 
If  resident  owners  were  given  the  franchise,  the  class  would 
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acquire  fresh  iDflueiice  without  violating  the  principles  which 
were  applied  to  both  islands  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Acts, 
and  which  the  committee  proposed  to  abrogate  in  Ireland.  The 
enlai^ement  of  the  constituencies  by  a  reduction  of  the 
franchise  would  give  the  more  enUghtened  classes  a  better 
chance  of  elecdon  than  they  have  at  present  When  a  wanj 
has  only  forty  or  fifty  voters,  as  often  occurs,  the  canvass 
becomes  a  matter  of  petty  intrigues.  If  the  constituency  were 
broad  and  popular,  such  practices  would  be  impossible,  and 
although  at  first  some  random  elections  might  be  made,  the 
cry  of  retrenchment  and  good  administration  would  soon 
become  the  watchword,  and  secure  a  creditable  Council  The 
committee  advocated  a  franchise  fixed  at  a  £-i  valuation,  the 
lowest  at  present  carrying  immediate  liability  on  the  part  ot 
the  occupier  to  rates.  But  as  a  ^4  valuation  generally  means 
a  £6  rent,  the  proposed  extension  would  not  give  Irish  towns 
a  broad  municipal  franchise.  One  of  the  principal  arguments 
of  the  report  in  favour  of  a  ^^4  valuation  franchise,  was  that 
it  would  make  the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  franchises 
identical,  and  save  expense  in  registration.  But  it  is  under- 
Stood  that  the  parliamentary  franchise,  now  standing  at  ;^4 
valuation,  is  about  to  be  made  accessible,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  ail  householders,  and  the  argument  founded  on  the 
proposed  economy  will  bold  for  a  corresponding  extension  of 
the  municipal  franchise. 

It  would  be  begging  an  important  question  to  assume  on 
the  one  hand  that  certain  services  should  be  maintained  by  the 
local  ratepayer  exclusively,  or  on  the  other  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  deftly  them  out  of  imperial  taxation.  Writers 
who  complain  of  the  cost  of  Ireland  to  the  Exchequer,  have 
from  time  to  time  claimed  credit  for  all  the  items  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  contribudons  by  the  taxpayer  in  aid  of  Irish 
rates.  A  brief  examination  will  show  that  many  of  them 
stand  in  a  different  posidon. 
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Stateuekt  op  thk  Exfknditukb  duuko  1S79  fxom  Ikpebul 

Taxation  upon  ckbtain  Sbkvicu  in  Ikklamd^ 

I.  Workhoiue  sehooU        

j£9.««» 

a.  Poor-law  medicil  officen         

73,100 

14.050 

4.  Grataitou»*upply  of  lymph      

1,200 

inwyl"^      

8a.o9S 

6.  Dublin  hospittl* 

'S.850 

7.  CoQDty  infinMries        

i.o«9 

6.300 

9.  Inspection  of  luMticalylains 

3.«« 

».8S3 

II.  Inspection  of  prisons      

9,536 

138,135 

13.  Industrial  scbools  and  Tcformaloiies 

83,90s 

14.  Law  costs  and  prosecutions      

86,5» 

15.  Dublin  metropolilan  police        

138.017 

16.   Royal  Irith  ConsUbuUry            1 

1,097,193 

17.  National  education         

S71-396 

18.  Bounty  in  lieu  of  rales  on  govemment  property 

46,835 

19.  Miscellaneous  services 

4.053 

Tolal        Z 

',384.04s 

The  first  seven  items  deal  with  services  under  local  manage- 
ment, and  generally  considered  within  the  province  of  local 
goveinment  and  taxation.  They  absorb  ;£i^6,964.  Nos,  8  to 
1 1  deal  with  duties  which  are  distinctly  imperial  and  indepen- 
dent of  local  authorities  and  local  funds,  because  they  involve 
the  control  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  local  and  imperial 
services.  TheyamounttO;^2i,6g7.  The  twelfth  item.^ijS.ias, 
covers  a  source  of  expenditure  lately  transferred  from  local  to 
imperial  funds.  The  thirteenth,  for  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories,  is  of  late  origin  and  of  mixed  character.  Being 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  crime  by  restraint,  it  savotm  ot 
wnat,  since  the  transfer  of  prisons,  may  be  regarded  as  imperial. 
As  it  gives  relief  in  most  cases  to  destitute  children,  and  contn- 
f>ute8cIirectlJrto^Imush'va^^^XTi&™l^^^  a  certain  local  aspect 
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The  next  four  items,  law  costs  and  administration,  police  and 
education,  involve  an  imperial  expendituie  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  funds  contributed  from  local  sources  than  the  imperial 
contribution  to  an  analogous  group  of  English  or  Scotch  services. 
They  amount  to  ^1,893,026.  The  eighteenth  item,  ;£46,8as, 
for  bounty  in  lieu  of  rates  on  Government  property,  is  of  unques- 
tionable justice,  and  is  rather  a  debt  partially  paid  than  a  relief 
given  to  local  rates.  It  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  ordinary 
ratepayers  of  a  particular  locality  that  land  within  their  district 
taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  general  administrative 
purposes  should  be  exempt,  and  that  its  share  of  the  local 
burdens  should  be  completely  thrown  on  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  classes  of  items  to  which  it  is  complained  that  Ireland 
does  not  contribute  as  large  an  amount  from  local  sources  as 
England  and  Scotland,  are  subject  to  considerations  which 
deserve  attention.  It  will  be  found  with  respect  to  some  ot 
them  that  it  is  for  reasons  arising  out  of  the  general  history  of 
the  country  that  the  imperial  taxpayer  pays  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  charge.  It  is  admitted  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  at  present  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  ungracious, 
it  would  aggravate  feelings  which  eveiy  friend  of  peace  would 
wish  to  see  extinguished,  to  call  on  the  local  ratepayer  to  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  certain  services  which  are  sometimes 
called  into  action  under  circumstances  irritating  to  large  masses 
of  the  people.  The  law  of  the  land  is  not  looked  up  to  in  Ire- 
land with  the  veneration  it  receives  in  England.  This  does  not 
mean  that  its  ordinary  provisions  are  habitually  or  recklessly 
violated.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  of  ordinary  crime  is  low. 
But  the  law  is  administered  by  successive  Governments,  which 
have  to  contend  with  great  difhculties — arising  from  circum- 
stances outside  the  scope  of  this  essay — and  which  have  obtained 
little  sympathy  from  the  people.  It  is  wise,  ua.d«i  \S\wft.  '=a- 
cunutances  to  administer  the  crinuna\  \aw  wrt!hcra.X'ftvft»&S'*««^^ 
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element  of  heavy  cost  to  the  locality.  The  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  ofTences  which  form  the  bulk  of  an  Irish  calendar  will 
vanish  with  the  causes  which  stimulate  them,  and  which  are 
gradually  disappearing.  Law  charges  and  prosecutions  wiU 
then  cost  little,  and  Ireland  will  pay  her  full  share  of 
them. 

Again,  in  Ireland  the  constabulary  forces,  which  in  England 
are  maintained  principally  by  the  locality,  are  to  a  large  extent 
kept  up  by  imperial  funds.  The  Dublin  metropolitan  police 
force  is,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  subsidised  by  the  Treasury. 
The  constabulary  is  maintained  at  its  present  strength  for 
purposes  which  are  not  local,  but  imperial.  One-third  of  the 
force  would  be  enough  to  do  the  duties  for  which  the  locality 
pays  in  England,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  not  required 
to  prevent  or  detect  larcenies  and  violation  of  the  Licensing 
Acts,  but  to  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  o^ 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Imperial  Government  requires  a 
strong  force,  armed  and  disciplined  for  military  purposes,  not 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  administering  local  institutions 
or  preventing  ordinary  crimes,  but  for  reasons  which  lie  partly 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  islands  considered  as  members  oi 
the  Empire,  and  partly  in  antagonism  of  class,  with  which  the 
central  Government  alone  can  deal. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  share  contributed  by 
Ireland  to  the  imperial  revenue  more  than  covers  the  nominal 
imperial  expenditure  in  the  island,  and  the  Treasury  is  consoled 
with  the  assurance  that  when  the  necessity  for  a  military  police 
shall  have  ceased,  the  imperial  taxes  to  be  paid  by  Ireland  will 
offer  more  direct  relief  to  the  taxpayer  of  England  and  Scot- 
Imd.  The  Irish  provincial  cities  maintain  a  proportion  of  the 
constabulary  doing  certain  civil  duties  within  their  boundaries. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Government  has  in  return  as  complete  a  control  over  the 
whole  force  as  over  the  standing  army.  Whatever  may  be  the 
Opinion  of  Irishmen  ot  t\ve  ijusuca  w  w^^iiiancY  of  Certain 
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duties  peiformed  by  the  force,  it  is  apprehended  that  few  men 
of  popular  sympathies  would  at  the  present  moment  advocate 
the  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  constabulary  to  the  loca] 
magistracy,  in  accordance  with  the  English  practice.  The 
main  function  of  the  central  government  of  Ireland  is  to  step 
ill  between  races  and  classes  of  different  origin,  hostile  tradi- 
tions, and  antipathies  not  yet  extinct  These  antagonisms  are 
tlie  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  While  they  exist 
the  spirit  of  local  government  will  never  be  fully  developed, 
and,  above  all,  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the 
control  of  local  forces  out  of  the  hands  of  both  contending 
parties.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  constabulary  under  the 
control  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  any  popular  body,  would  often 
find  itself  in  delicate  and  critical  positions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  solution  of  grave  questions  will  before  long 
diminish  the  necessity  for  a  large  force ;  and  the  growth  of 
a  sound  and  vigorous  public  opinion,  produced  by  the  rapid 
spread  of  education  among  the  middle  class,  will  create  a 
power  capable  of  mediating  between  adverse  factions.  The 
middle  class  is  at  present  weak  and  apathetic  from  past 
misgovemment,  and  from  an  education  which  has  been 
defective  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  notwithstanding  its 
weakness  it  is  the  best  hope  of  Ireland.  It  is  beginning  to 
acquire  courage,  beginning  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  for 
itself.  It  will  soon  emerge  from  its  present  conditioa  It  will 
moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  section  which  clings  to  the 
traditions  of  ascendency,  and  limit  within  reasonable  bounds 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  will  then  be  a  salutary  power 
for  reconciliation  with  the  empire  and  for  the  growth  of 
local  and  national  institutions.     At  present, 

Jacet  ingens  littora  trnncus 
Avuliumque  bDmaris  caput  et  line  nomine  corpni. 

No  debate  on  primary  education  in  Ireland  takes  place  in. 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  refeiencft  lo  V^e  comvax^a^v^^ 
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■null  contributioD  provided  for  that  service  from  local  souicet. 
The  figures  for  the  school  year  1879  are  as  follow : — 

CONTKIBUTIOHS  IN  SUFPORT  0¥  TKt  NATIONAL  SYSTtM  Of  EDtTCATtOIC 

FOK  THE  Ykak  khdinc  311T  Makck,  i88a 


jfS7'.a96 


rom  Imperial  Taxation  :— 

C 

S&Iariei  and  allowances... 

...   43o.sas 

Booki,  &C.           

...     1,908 

Rttnltt,  fwi          

...  138.86. 

Prom  Local  lources  : —  £ 

School  tea          88,494 

From  contribatoiy  uaioni          ...  13,805 

Endowments  and  lubKriptioni  ...  37.763 


£ia6,3S7 


Total      ;£697.S53 


Apart  from  certain  general  considerations  afiecting  Irish 
local  taxation — which  will  be  dealt  with  immediately — there  are 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  system  of  nadonal  education 
which  go  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  existing  propordons  of 
imperial  and  local  contributions.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  system  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  is  well-known  that 
for  many  years  it  was  regarded  with  active  hostility,  and  up  to  a 
later  period  with  distrust,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  of  which  the  former  guided  the  masses,  and  the  latter 
contained  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Even  at  this  day  it  is 
accepted  under  protest,  and  the  model  or  superior  primary 
schools,  as  well  as  the  department  for  training  teachers,  are  con- 
demned formally  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Teachers  pre- 
pared at  the  central  training  establishment  are  denied  employ- 
ment in  most  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  severe  religious 
penalties  fall  on  parents  who  send  their  children  to  the  model 
schools.  Roman  Catholics  support  large  voluntary  schools  out 
of  their  private  resources  all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
Joubt  that  if  the  few  lemamm^  ca.i'iw  o(  dislike  towards  the 
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National  system  were  removed,  many  of  the  voluntary  schools 
would  be  brought  under  it,  and  local  contributions  would  flow 
more  freely  to  the  State  system.  Another  reason  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  imperial  burden  is  that  the  control  of  the 
system  is  divided  between  a  central  authority  and  local 
managers,  who  are  independent  of  local  influence.  We  have 
seen  the  poor-law  guanlians  as  a  body  refuse  to  impose  rates 
for  the  salaries  of  National  teachers,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal  will  not  dis- 
appear until  the  population  benefited  by  the  school  is  given 
some  modest  influence  in  its  government  Besides,  it  is 
popularly  charged  against  the  system  that  it  was  originally 
shaped  with  the  view  of  extirpating  national  sentiments  from 
the  minds  of  the  children,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
the  efl'ect  of  such  a  suspicion  on  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
although  no  one  ventures  to  suggest  or  can  suggest  any 
reason  for  imputing  the  intention  to  the  present  adminis- 
trators. 

It  renuuns  to  say  something  of  the  general  causes  which  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  particular  branches  of  administration 
tend  to  make  the  proportion  contributed  by  Ireland  to  certain 
local  services  relatively  smaller  than  that  contributed  by  Eng- 
land. Ireland  is  not  as  rich  as  England.  She  could  not,  if  left 
to  herself,  afford  to  maintain  local  institutions  on  the  expensive 
scale  which  England  has  made  the  standard  for  the  three  king- 
doms. An  Irish  county  may  be  as  fertile  as  an  English  shire, 
but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  it  is  not  so 
well  cultivated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  income  of  its  proprietors 
instead  of  fructifying  at  home  goes  to  increase  the  ratcpaying 
powers  of  attractive  cities  beyond  the  sea.  Its  revenue  is  not 
buoyed  up  by  the  rich  towns  of  the  smaller  class  which  contri- 
bute in  some  form  to  the  rates  of  an  English  county.  Such 
towns  require  for  their  maintenance  an  opulent  resident  gentry  or 
manu&ctures,  and  neither  advantage  exists  in  lielaxv^.  ^iJg^'^ 
take  the  Irish  towns  with  a  distinct  mvnocVps^  ot^T03a:oOTv — 
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the  majority  in  Ireland  has  no  property,  and  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  subscriptions,  which  are  in  one  sense  voluntary,  but 
in  another,  and  to  the  body  of  the  people  a  higher  sense,  obli- 
gatory. If  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church  were  appro- 
priated to  secular  uses,  and  if  the  English  people  chose  to 
sustain  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  hierarchy  and  clergy  by 
yearly  payments  out  of  their  private  resources,  the  process 
would,  no  doubt,  have  an  excellent  effect  on  their  religion  and 
morals,  but  it  would  not  improve  their  capacity  or  taste  for 
contributing  to  legal  rates. 

The  ecclesiastical  charge  is  considerable.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  receive 
brge  revenues  like  the  dignitaries  of  the  late  Established 
Church,  or  the  prelates  and  abb^s  of  Catholic  France 
before  the  Revolution.  But  apart  from  members  of  re- 
ligious orders,  male  and  female,  who  are  in  many  instances 
supported  to  some  extent  by  the  offerings  of  the  people,  there 
are  zS  bishops  and  about  3,700  members  of  the  secular  or 
parochial  clergy  who  are  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Again,  the  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church,  although  it 
has  left  diat  body  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  has  im- 
posed new  and  heavy  burdens  on  Protestants.  Finally,  Irish 
Catholics  have  spent  large  sums  in  replacing  the  chapels  in 
which  they  commenced  to  worship  as  soon  as  Cathohc  worship 
was  permitted  with  structures  not  perhaps  as  et^ant  as  the 
churches  of  their  ancestors,  but  decent  and  often  costly.  They 
have  added  many  convents  and  monasteries.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  cannot  be  far  from  completion ;  it  has  been  an 
expensive  process,  and,  added  to  other  charges,  left  little 
margin  for  the  expansion  of  local  taxation. 

The  cry  of  the  ratepayer  against  existing  burdens  grows 
louder  eveiy  day  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  New  sources  of 
expense  have  arisen,  old  services  are  carried  out  more  efficiently, 
salaries  and  materials  are  more  costly.  The  demand  icA  \Oat& 
takes  two  forms : — i.  New  and  increased  panXs  i'ctnuvoi.^csMt^ 
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sources  in  aid  of  local  taxation.     2.  The  imposition  of  rates  ; 
on  various  kinds  of  property  now  exempt    The  owners  of  . 
rateable  property  are  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  a  large  measure 
of  relief.    The  difficulty  is  how  to  give  it    Grants  in  aid  have 
hitherto  been  the  panacea;  they  are  very  popular,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  a  substitute  is  found.     Then  it  will  be 
admitted  by  those  who  are  now  most  clamorous  for  them,  that 
some  local  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  United   Kingdom 
regard   funds   given   by   Parliament  for  local  purposes  very 
much  as    careless    housewives    do   the  water    supply.      In 
spite  of  Government  supervision,   imperial  contributions  are 
freely  spent.     There  seems  to  be  an  impression  on   men's    • 
minds  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  it  comes  not    ! 
from  their  own  purses  and  those  of  their  neighbours,  but  from 
some  fairy  godmother.     Mr.  Gladstone,   while  admitting  the 
necessity    of    relief  for   the    ratepayer,    has    put    the    case 
against  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  very  clearly.     In  the  first 
place,  "these  grants  encourage  extravagance;  in  the  second 
place,  they  promote  centralisation;  and  in  the  third  place,  they 
sap  the  principle  of  local  government  by  depriving  it  of  one  of 
the  means  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions."*    It  might  be 
added  that  they  sap  the  principle  of  imperial  government  by 
creating  a  fund  for  purchasing  the  favour  of  constituencies. 
The  system  is  not  likely  to  be  expanded  by  either  political 
party.     Grants  in  aid  are  pleasant  things  to  advocate,  and  even 
to  promise,  but  those  statesmen  who  have  hitherto  given  them 
most  profusely  must  see  that  the  additions  to  imperial  burdens    ' 
made  by  their  bounty  are  too  substantial  not  to  awaken  the 
apprehensions  of  the  country. 

The  second  alternative — the  rating,  in  some  form,  of 
property  which  is  now  exempt — is  the  probable  solution 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  occasion  of  using 
the  words  above  quoted,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
solving  it  without   a  thorough    consideration  of   the  entire 

•  Speech  al  Ijeeds,  Oc\o\>w,  \^\,m  Times, 
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Eubject  of  local  govennnent  Meantime,  a  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  whose  name  carries  weight  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  deserves  consideration.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  income  tax,  having  been  first  amended  by  certain 
equitable  abatements,  should  be  abandoned  in  time  of  peace  as 
a  resource  for  imperial  expenditure,  and  appropriated,  with 
such  other  taxes  or  portions  of  taxes  as  may  be  necessary,  to  a 
budget  for  aiding  local  expenditure,  to  be  brought  forward 
annually  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  points  out  that  the 
amount  thus  derived  might  be  applied  without  much  danger  of 
abuse  to  classes  of  expenditure  over  which  the  central  govem- 
menl  could  exercise  careful  supervision.  The  proposal  cannot 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  because  if  aid  must  come  from  pro- 
perty now  exempt,  as  is  generally  admitted,  it  must  resolve 
itself  substantially  into  an  income  tax.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  prospect  of  a  second  and  distinct  bcome  tax  in  case 
of  war,  which  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  proposal,  is  rather 
hard  on  a  generation  which  has  seen  the  birth  of  one  impost  of 
the  kind.  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  the  dread  of  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  taxes  might  possibly  prevent  some  expensive 
and  useless  campaigns,  by  bringing  the  cost  of  war  more  distinctly 
before  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  the  proposal  as  it  stands 
suggests  this  reilection.  In  order  to  secure  economy  in  the 
use  of  imperial  contributions  they  must  be  accompanied  with 
measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  central  authorities  and 
promote  centralisation.  Now,  the  stronger  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  departments,  the  more  plausible  excuse 
the  local  authority  will  have  for  pressing  for  additional  aid,  and 
adding  to  the  list  of  burdens  which  do  not  fall  exclusively  on 
the  locality. 

It  is  submitted  that  until  the  ratepayers  of  each  area, 
whether  they  pay  on  lands,  or  income  derived  from  business  or 
any  other  source,  feel  themselves  individually  interested  in  the 
proper  administration  of  local  expenditure,  the  just  standaid  ^ 
economy  will  not  be  reached,  nor  trU.  the  uKVOttajA  Oa=»&, 


now  virtually  exempt  from  direct  local  rates,  feel  an  interest  in 
local  administration.  If  the  income  tax,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  to 
be  made  available  for  local  purposes,  every  one  who  pays  it 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  amount  of  his  contribution 
depends  on  proper  management  by  his  local  representatives.  It 
might  be  possible  for  each  locality  to  present  to  the  inland  re- 
venue authorities  a  statement  showing  the  amount  required  in  the 
form  of  income  tax  in  addition  to  the  rates  payable  from  other 
sources.  The  sum  could  then  be  apportioned  on  the  incomes 
assessable  in  the  district.  If  this  were  done,  every  owner  of 
property  now  exempted  would  feel  the  burden  of  local  expendi- 
ture, and  take  an  active  interest  in  its  management  Without 
some  machinery  calculated  to  bring  the  matter  home  to 
men's  minds,  it  is  feared  that  no  imaginable  system  will  be 
free  from  the  gravest  evils  of  the  grants  in  aid.  It  is 
evident  that  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  could  be  carried 
out  without  great  inconvenience,  until  the  whole  system  of 
local  government  is  simplified  and  brought  into  harmonious 
action. 

It  has  been  said  that  local  government  is  a  school  for  higher 
duties.  From  whatever  standpoint  Ireland  is  regarded,  it  is 
desirable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  her  own  interest  and  in 
that  of  the  empire,  to  afford  her  this  education.  No  party  is 
satisfied  with  her  condition.  The  supporters  of  the  present 
order  lament  that  she  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Home  Ruler  desires  to  entrust  her  with  the  regula- 
tion of  her  domestic  affairs  and  the  supervision  of  her  domestic 
institutions.  If  ever  there  was  a  community  which  required  the 
teachings  of  local  self-government,  the  practical  everyday  routine 
and  responsibility  of  local  administration  and  management,  it  is 
the  Ireland  of  to-day.  From  such  experiences  she  will  learn 
what  is  and  what  is  not  truly  valuable  in  the  domain  of  national 
government  By  the  same  discipline  she  will  be  gradually 
taught  the  true  limits  and  the  value  of  constitutional  action,  a 
Vigilant  regard  for  tV\e  n^l^  o^  v^o^^'tx.^j  ^nd  persons,  a  due 
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appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  reforms  obstinately  resisted  or 
violently  carried  out 

The  tumultuous  history  of  the  last  eighty  years  has  not  done 
much  to  teach  her  these  lessons.  The  era  will  no  doubt  be  a 
useful  study  to  future  historians,  but  it  has  not  been  a  good 
school  for  the  Irish  people-  It  will  illustrate  to  calm  and  impar- 
tial minds  many  political  truths,  butthe  country  which  has  been 
the  chief  element  of  its  bitter  conflicts  cannot  be  expected  to 
review  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosophic  historian  or  to  draw 
much  wisdom  from  its  events.  It  has  left  more  to  be  un- 
learned than  to  be  learned;  and  as  children  who  have  been 
taught  under  a  bad  system  of  education  are  advised  to  forget 
their  old  lessons  and  begin  again  with  the  rudiments,  so 
perhaps  Ireland  will  lay  the  best  foundation  for  the 
future,  by  being  permitted  to  learn  at  the  school  of  local 
government,  in  which  the  freest  nations  have  been  trained 
to  understand  and  respect  free  institutions.  She  has  already 
municipal  self-govemmenL  Its  basis  is  not  so  broad  as  that 
of  English  municipalities.  The  more  it  is  widened,  the 
greater  the  number  of  Irishmen  it  brings  into  constitutional 
action,  the  better  it  will  iewe  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  content 
in  the  long  run.  But  her  population  and  her  national  life  are  in 
the  main  rural,  and  she  will  never  enjoy  the  vital  essence  of 
local  government  until  she  has  a  thoroughly  representative 
system  of  county  administration. 
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LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     AND 
TAXATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Bv   WILLIAM    MACDONALD,    Esq. 


PART  1.— INTRODUCTORV. 
These  subjects  have  not  received  so  much  attention  in  Scot- 
land as  they  have  in  England.  Various  branches  of  them 
have  frequently  been  discussed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  towns  as  well  as  in  rural  districts,  but  the  general  questions 
of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  have  not  hitherto  occupied 
a  very  prominent  place  either  on  political  or  municipal  plat- 
forms north  of  the  Tweed,  Frequently,  however,  at  political 
and  other  meetings  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  present 
constitution  of  parochial,  district,  and  county  boards  in  Scot- 
land, while  the  unequal  incidence  of  taxation,  national  as  well 
as  local,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  is  on  many  occasions  made 
matter  of  complaint.  The  question  of  "Relief  from  Local 
Taxation,"  for  instance,  has  not  as  yet  been  ranked  among  the 
main  remedies  for  agricultural  depression  in  Scotland  ;  nor  has 
it  occupied  a  leading  place  among  the  subjects  which  urgently 
call  for  legislative  redress.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in 
Local  Government  and  Taxation  reform  is  required,  but  hitherto 
several  questions  in  the  estimation  of  Scotch  people  have 
been  allowed  priority,  so  far  as  citation  l\Moii^QiA"OcvccwK«ri 
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is  concerned  Compensation  for  tenant  fanners'  unexhausted 
improvements,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  counties,  the 
abolition  of  hypothec,  &c.,  have  in  the  past  eng^ed  the  atten- 
tion of  many  people  in  Scotland  more  eagerly  than  have  Local 
Government  and  Taxation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Scotchmen  are  indifferent  as  regards  the  important 
matters  embraced  by  the  subject  of  this  essay,  fat  from  it : 
indeed,  the  interest  manifested  has  grown  considerably  of  lat^ 
though  much  less  has  been  heard  of  it  than  has  been  the  case 
in  England. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  has  for  many  years  been 
keenly  discussed.  Most  people  admit  that  it  needs  amend- 
ment, but  opinion  differs  somewhat  as  to  how  it  could  be  most 
satisfactorily  reformed.  There  have  been  frequent  attempts  at 
remedial  legislation,  but  little  actual  progress  has  been  made 
except  in  maturing  the  public  mind.  Conflicting  interests 
throughout  the  country  impeded  reform  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  great  questions  under  consideration.  The 
complexity  of  the  subject,  its  manysidedness,  and  the  diversity 
of  the  interests  vitally  concerned,  doubtless  retarded  the 
solution  of  the  question.  Many  people  preferred  to  deal  with 
simpler  and  less  complicated  matters.  But  the  more  difficult 
problems  have  to  be  faced,  and  the  opinion  gains  ground  daily, 
that  Government  cannot  very  much  longer  avoid  compre- 
hensive reform  not  only  of  the  composition  of  what  are  known 
as  Local  or  County  Boards,  but  also  of  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, national  as  well  as  local.  That  feeling,  no  doubt,  induced 
the  Cobden  Club  to  institute  the  inquiry  of  which  this  essay 
forms  a  i>arL  I  may  mention  that  I  accepted  the  Club's  invita- 
tion with  some  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  intricacy  and 
vastness  of  the  subjects.  To  the  difficult  task,  however,  1 
eventually  resolved  to  set  myself,  not  in  the  belief  that  I  could 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  many  knotty 
points  that  appear  before  the  I^cal  Government  and  Taxation 
reformer,  but  in  the  ho'pft  'Ccia\.  some.  "a^Mi.  hints  might  be 
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gathered  from  the  results  of  no  inconsiderable  experience  both 
of  town  and  county  affairs.  A  series  of  queries  calculated 
to  elicit  desired  information  was  issued  to  representative  men, 
including  landowners,  land  agents,  tenant  &nneis,  house 
proprietors,  householders,  inspectors  of  poor,  &c  The  sub- 
sUnce  of  the  replies,  together  with  the  writer's  own  experience 
observation,  and  opinions,  will  be  gathered  from  what  follows. 

COUNTY  ORGANISATIONS. 

Before  proceedmg  with  the  above,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  history  and  composition  of  the  different  Boards  of 
Management  which  partake  of  the  character  of  local  as  dis- 
tinguished from  national  Some  remarks  also  on  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  various  taxes  may  be  serviceable,  or  at  least 
interesting.  Taking  first  the  counties,  the  chief  boards  there, 
though  not  the  most  widely  representative  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  are  composed  of  what  are  known  as 
Commissioners  of  Supply.  They  are  open  to  the  owner  or  the 
husband  of  an  owner  of  lands  and  heritages  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £100  and  upwards,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  proprietor, 
whose  rental  is  ;^4oo  per  annum  or  over,  and  to  the  factor  or 
land  agent  on  an  estate  of  ^800  yearly  value,  but  the  agent 
only  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor.  The  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  in  his  absence  the  sheriff-substitute,  has  a  seat  at 
the  Board,  so  have  the  magistrates  of  Royal  Burghs,  but  in 
Police  Burghs  only  the  senior  magistrate  \s' ex-offido  a  Com- 
missioner of  Supply.  The  Commissioners  appomt  a  chairman 
annually,  who  is  termed  the  "  Convener  of  the  County,"  One 
statutory  meeting  is  held  every  year,  generally  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  in  most  counties  an  autumn  meeting  is  held,  while 
more  meetings  can  be  and  are  held  as  the  Commissioners  may 
determine.  Like  those  of  some  other  Boards,  the  duties  of 
Commissioners  of  Supply  have  changed  considerably  dunng  the 
last  hundred  years.  At  one  time  the  Commissioners  collected 
national  revenue,  including  Customs  and  E,»i&^    V4\kea.'&va^ 


o(    Lands  riiij   IkmrLi,'cs    A< 
niuniiLS  in  S,  oiland  tlicro  aii: 
ciiialiili.-il   ic)  an  as  Commiss 
nevcrUicless,  have  not  had  the 
of  Supply,  consequently  they  a 
Excepting  the  recently  constiti 
Commissioners  of  Supply  are 
have  the  power  of  levying  coun 
The  Commissioners  of  Sup 
oi:ganis3tion  in  Scotland,  first  e: 
III.  c  91.     By  a  subsequent 
siooers  of  Supply  were  burden 
Militia  stores  and  accoutrements, 
annual  assessment  is  levied  on 
county  valuation  roll     This  roll, 
bjr  the  Clerk  of  Supply,  who  is  ap] 
and  is  paid  out  of  the  county  rat 
are    also    a  treasurer,  collector 
lieutenant  of  the  county  is  the 
for  militaty  purposes.     He  is  usu 
possessing  considerable  tem>n<^'' 
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Justice  of  Peace.  Personal  attainments,  moral  chaiacter,  and 
social  status  are  generally  the  recommendations;  occasionally  it 
is  hinted  that  political  leanings  have  something  to  do  with  the 
selections.  The  Justices  hold  a  commission  from  the  Crown. 
They  get  no  salary.  Prior  to  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880,  , 
Justices  tried  cases  under  the  Poaching  Prevention  Acts. 
Owing  to  complaints,  however,  that  the  same  parties  might  thus 
be  both  instigators  of  the  prosecution  and  judges  thereof,  all 
game  cases  were  by  that  Act  transferred,  rightly  enough,  to  the 
Sheriff  Courts.  The  Justices  still  try  cases  of  petty  assault 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  take  affidavits,  sign  warrants,  &c. 
Assisted  by  nautical  assessors.  Justices  in  Scotland  hold  courts 
of  enquiry  into  shipping  disasters.  They  also  have  control  of 
the  Licensing  system  in  the  counties.  Before  them  all  offences 
against  the  Public-house  Licenses  Acts  are  tried.  The  Justices 
divide  the  county  into  districts  suitable  for  the  granting  of 
licenses  and  other  county  and  local  work  devolving  on  them. 
What  are  recognised  as  Quarter  Sessions  of  all  the  Justices  Ot 
the  county  are  held  periodically,  to  which  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  district  Justices'  decisions.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  form  the  local  authority  under  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  187S.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county 
appointed  by  the  Crown  acts  as  a  sort  of  l^egal  adviser  to  the 
Justices,  and  he  may  appoint  deputies,  being,  however,  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
introduced  from  England  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 

An  important  element  of  county  organisation  and  judicial 
administration  is  the  office  of  sheriff  The  sheriff  principal  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  must  be  a  practising  advocate  or 
sheriff  substitute  of  not  less  than  three  years'  sUnding.  There 
is  not  a  sheriff  principal  for  every  county  m  Scotland.  Some 
of  the  smaller  counties,  or  those  lymg  conveniently  into  one 
another,  have  been  imited  so  far  as  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  is 
concerned.  The  sheriff  principal  is  a  salaried  official,  Wi.  &<q«a 
not  require  to  reside  in  his  county  or  dismrt.      Getv^viJ&i,  ■«^ 
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fact,  the  offices  of  sheriff  principal  in  Scotland  aie  filled  by 
gentlemen  who  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  practise  at  the  bar  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  union  of  certain  counties,  such  as 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  into  one  sheriflHom,  was  effected  by 
the  Sheriff's  Coun  Act,  1870.  The  sheriff  must  hold  three  or 
four  sittings  annually  in  the  county.  The  chief  part  of  thdi 
work,  however,  or  at  least  the  part  that  is  taken  most  notice  of, 
is  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  sherilT 
substitute.  One  or  more  such  substitutes  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  selected  from  practising  advocates  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing,  are  resident  in  every  sheriffdom. 
They  arc  salaried  officials,  and  really  do  the  work  that  falls  to 
the  Sherifl's  Court  Often  the  sheriff  substitute  is,  in  respect  of 
legal  knowledge  and  other  attainments,  quite  equal  to  the 
sheriff  principal,  and  the  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice  of  allow- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  latter,  is  keenly  felt  by  many  intelligent 
Scotchmen.  The  resident  sheriff  is  in  the  belter  position  of 
the  two  to  give  a  sound  decision.  Before  him  the  evidence  is 
taken,  and  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  seeing  the  witnesses, 
and  judging  of  their  credibility  from  their  appearance  and  de- 
meanour. The  double  sheriffship  is  not  popular  in  Scotland 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  its  abolition,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  House  is  powerful  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Around  the  Edinburgh  bar  most  of  the 
sheriffs  principal  have  seats.  They,  of  course,  do  not  want  the 
abolition,  and  hitherto  the  legal  fraternity  have  proved  all  too 
heavy  opponents  in  numerous  instances,  So  long  as  the  charge 
of  Scotch  business  in  Parliament  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  abuses  of  the  double 
sheriffship  being  removed.  If  a  Scotch  minister  were  apt- 
pointed  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Scotch  people  would 
have  more  chance  of  obtaining  the  desired  Sheriff  Court 
reform,  which  embraces  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  sheriff 
principal,  and  in  many  instances,  if  not,  indeed,  generally,  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  otftvtmwvWten  ^tiOnu^'d^A^AiJitts  of 
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the  bench — the  resident  sheriffs,  technically  termed  sherifTs  sub- 
stitute. In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  Lord  Rosebeiy  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  charged  with  special 
attention  to  Scotch  business — to  act  as  a  sort  of  Scotch  Secretary 
of  State,  in  short.  This  has  been  welcomed  in  Scotland  as  a  step 
in  the  proper  direction,  but  a  Scotch  minister  is  required.  The 
position  of  the  sheriff  substitute,  was  materially  improved  by  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act,  1877,  giving  him  permanency  of  office  so 
long  as  he  is  able  to  discharge  his  duties  and  conducts 
himself  properly.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Court  is 
varied  and  extensive,  including  criminal  and  civil  cases,  ex- 
cepting only  those  involving  the  most  serious  offences,  and  the 
heavier  financial  sums,  which  go  direct  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  and  the  Court  of  Session.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  extending  considerably  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  in  the  matter  of  civil  cases  at 
least.  It  is  believed  that  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  litigation.  Fewer  cases  would  in  all  probability  then  go 
to  the  Supreme  Courts  in  Edinbui^h,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
posal docs  not  find  favour  in  legal  circles  at  the  Scotch  head- 
quarters. 

Sheriff  in  Scotland  have  many  and  varied  duties  to  dis- 
charge of  an  administrative  nature.  Besides  being  statutory 
judges  under  the  Registration  of  Voters,  the  Police,  Lunacy, 
Education,  and  Public  Health  Acts,  the  sheriffs  have  the 
arrangements  entrusted  to  them  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  have  seats,  ex-offido,  at  neariy  all  the  boards 
formed  under  the  Acts  already  mentioned.  The  prosecutor  in 
the  Sheriff  Courts  is  the  procurator-fiscal,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  sheriff  principal  with  the  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  to  investigate,  in  addition  to  criminal  affairs,  all  cases 
of  sudden  or  suspicious  deaths.  The  procurator-fiscal  in  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Court,  is  appointed  by  the  justices,  atvdU^t- 
movable  by  them.     Hon-  sheiifk  substitoXa  ase  a.-5^is^R&.  "'kv 
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evei;  county  by  the  sheriff  principal.  They,  as  a  rul^  aie  not 
trained  lawyers,  but  intelligent  business  men  la  good  positions 
locally,  and  dispose  of  petty  cases  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff 
substitute. 

The  only  other  rating  authority  in  the  county  are  the  Road 
Trustees.  They  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the  roads 
and  bridges,  and  partake  more  of  a  popular  representative  bodjr 
than  any  boards  embracing  wider  areas  than  parishes.  The 
roads  and  highways  of  Scotland,  prior  to  187S,  were  under 
various  systems  of  management,  and  were  maintained  by 
different  means.  At  one  time  these  roads  were  looked  after  hf 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  the 
work  was  done  in  parishes,  chiefly  by  the  tenants  and  the  resi- 
dent labourers.  Tenants  in  burghs  were  also  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  Where,  by  these 
means,  roads  could  not  possibly  be  kept  in  order,  proprietors 
had  to  assess  themselves  at  a  small  rate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Where  even  this  failed  to  do  everything  that  was  required  for 
the  roads,  customs,  or  a  sort  of  "  toll,"  were  instituted  at 
specified  ferries,  bridges,  and  in  burghs  or  causeways — hence 
the  title  of  "  Causeway  Mail,"  and  the  designation  to  parish 
roads  of "  Statute  Labour  Roads."  These  forms  of  maintenance, 
however,  proved  inadequate  as  the  trade  of  the  country  im- 
proved, and  special  Acts  of  Parliament  were  obtained,  providing 
for  the  keeping  up  of  roads  by  assessment.  The  General 
Roads  Act  of  1845  furthered  this  system  considerably.  Road 
trustees  were  created  by  those  Local  Road  Acts.  Under  the 
earlier  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
assessment  for  the  roads  was  paid  by  occupiers.  As  one  local 
Act  ailer  another  was  passed,  the  position  of  the  occupier 
began  to  improve.  His  representation  at  the  Board  was  in- 
creased, and  his  share  of  the  assessment  lightened,  until  in 
some  of  the  later  County  Acts,  such  as  those  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray,  it  was  one-half  on  owners  and  the  other  on 
occupiers.     The  earWest  ComwV'j  ^ct  m  ewstence  up  to  1 880  was 
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that  of  East  Lothian,  undei  which  the  tenant  paid  two-thirds 
of  the  assessment,  and  had  but  a  comparatively  small  share  of 
representation. 

The  old  turnpike  or  main  roads  have  long  been  managed  by 
trustees  named  under  special  statutes,  except  where  they  have 
been  merged  with  the  other  roads  by  several  of  the  local  or 
county  Acts.  The  great  development  of  railway  traffic  proved 
rather  hard  for  the  linances  of  some  of  the  old  turnpike  trusts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  debt  accumulated  on  not  a  few  of  them. 
Then  there  have  for  many  years  been  military  or  so  called 
parliamentary  roads,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands,  which  were  at 
one  time  managed  by  special  commissioners,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance having  been  borne  principally  by  Government  By 
25  &  26  Vic  c,  105,  however,  the  burden  of  these  roads  was 
transferred  to  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Tolls 
were  removed  in  about  one-half  the  counties  of  Scotland  be- 
tween i860  and  1876,  by  local  or  county  Acts  substituting 
assessment  on  rental,  and  furnishing  county  or  district  road 
Boards.  With  tolls  off  in  one  county  and  sliil  retained  in  the 
adjoining  county,  great  inconvenience  was  felt  and  some  in- 
justice done.  Tolls,  moreover,  began  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
suited  to  the  age,  and  a  general  movement  for  their  removal 
was  successful  in  1878,  when  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland) 
Act  of  that  year  was,  after  a  hard  struggle,  passed  Under  that 
comprehensive  measure  all  tolls  must  be  abolished  before  the 
rsi  of  June,  1883.  The  management  of  the  whole  roads  in  the 
county,  and  those  in  the  smaller  burghs  not  exceeding  5,000 
of  population,  is  vested  in  County  Trustees,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  with  two  elected  trustees  from  each 
parish,  and  two  persons  elected  by  each  burgh,  embraced  in 
the  county  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  A  representative  of  eveiy 
incorporated  company  assessed  at  ;£'8oo  or  upwards  is  also  a 
trustee.  In  parishes  where  the  ratepayers  exceed  soOf  and  are 
under  1,000,  the  number  of  elected  trustees  can  be  three  \  wKe.^ 
the  number  exceeds  r,ooo,  four  represcttUX««»  tos^  ^  Omsm»% 
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and  they  are  elected  once  in  three  years.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  trustees  a  county  road  board  of  thirty  members  is  appointed ; 
not  less  than  one-third  and  not  more  than  one-half  can  be 
elected  trustees.  Presuming  that  the  elected  trustees  vOl  be 
all  occupiers  or  tenants,  and  seeing  that  the  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges  falls  by  the  Act,  about 
id.  per  head,  on  owner  and  occupier,  it  would  only  have  been 
fair  if  the  Act  had  at  once  provided  for  the  road  board  being 
composed  one-half  of  proprietors  and  the  other  of  tenant  repre- 
sentatives. That  of  course  may  still  be  the  case,  but  there 
should  have  been  no  indefiniteness  about  it,  considering  that 
the  assessment  is  distinctly  apportioned.  Representation  and 
taxation  should  in  this  instance,  as  generally,  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  The  construction  of  new  bridges  is  defrayed  by  assess- 
ment on  proprietors  only.  Counties  may  be  divided  into 
districts,  and  in  some  counties,  such  as  Aberdeenshire,  that  has 
been  done  under  local  or  county  Acts.  The  district  trustees 
or  committees  report  annually  to  the  board  or  the  trustees. 
The  county  board  have  all  the  powers  of  the  trustees  except 
that  of  assessing.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  Act  of  1878  to  the 
amount  of  assessment.  Those  local  or  county  Acts  which  are 
similar  in  principle  to  the  general  Act  of  187S  may  be  tun  out, 
but  where  the  assessment  is  not  equally  borne  by  owners  and 
occupiers,  the  general  Act  must  be  adopted  before  the  1st 
June,  1883.  The  trustees  appoint  clerks,  collectors,  and  road 
surveyors,  paying  these  officers  out  of  the  assessment 

The  long-advocated  abolition  oftolls  in  Scotland  is  thus  now 
almost  accomplished,  and  will  be  complete  very  soon.  The 
convenience  and  advantage  to  the  general  community  of  having 
the  whole  roads  of  the  country  managed  on  a  uniform  system, 
and  of  having'the  detention  of  tolls  obviated,  cannot  be  doubted 
Ocaipiers  of  large  pastoral  holdings  in  the  higher  districts, 
however,  will  have  more  to  pay  for  road  maintenance  by  the 
assessment  pet  pound  rental  system  than  when  tolls  were  in 
existence  ;  that  change,  \\V.«  wi-mt  Q^ew  \a  \«.  afierwards 
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mentioned,  was  inilicted  or  them  by  the  legislature  rcgaiillcss 
of  the  duration  and  terms  of  current  leases.  The  Act  of  1878, 
however,  gives  power  to  the  trustees  to  arrange  or  classify  the 
difierent  districts  of  a  county,  so  that  occupiers  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  traffic  is  very  light,  may  not  be  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  maintenance  where  the  traffic  is  heavy.  Taken 
all  in  all,  the  Road  Act  of  1878  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
which  the  legislature  has  conferred  on  Scotland. 

Before  turnhig  to  the  parish  or  the  burgh  organisations  for 
Local  Government  purposes,  I  wish  to  exhaust  the  county  or 
district  boards.  Of  these  yet  undescribed  there  are  the  lunacy, 
prison,  police,  weights  and  measures,  laud  valuation,  registration 
of  voters,  court-houses,  contagious  diseases  (animals).  Taking 
lunacy  first,  I  find  that  there  are  twenty-two  districts  in  Scot- 
land set  apart  for  lunacy  administration  purposes.  Under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1857.  there  is  provided  a  general  board  of 
lunacy  for  Scotland,  composed  of  an  unpaid  commissioner, 
who  acts  as  chairman,  and  two  salaried  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  This  board,  the  secretary  of  which 
is  also  a  Government  official,  conducts  the  lunacy  affairs  of 
Scotland.  Under  it  there  are  district  boards  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  by  the  magistrates 
of  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^hs.  The  general  board  in- 
spects asylums,  and  may  order  increased  or  improved  accom 
modalion,  which  the  district  boards  must  provide  out  of 
assessment.  For  the  accommodation  of  lunatic  paupers  of  a 
harmless  nature,  a  certain  number  of  wards  are  licensed  in 
the  poor-houses  by  the  boanj  of  lunacy.  Parochial  or  poor 
law  boards  are  charged  by  the  district  lunacy  board  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  who  cannot  be  kept  in  poor- 
houses,  and  have  to  be  sent  to  asylums.  The  expense  of  this 
falls  on  the  parish  of  "  settlement," •  or,  where  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, on  the  parish  in  which  the  pauper  lunatic  is  found. 
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This  having  been  complained  of  as  a  heavy  burden  on  parishes; 
considerable  relief  has  latterly  been  given  by  GovemmenL 
From  the  public  purse  half  the  expense  of  pauper  lunatics  is 
paid,  where  the  total  cost  does  not  exceed  8s.  per  head  a 
week.  The  Government  refund  the  parochial  board  to  the 
extent  of  4s.  a  week  for  every  pauper  lunatic,  and  some  people 
think  the  whole  cost  should  come  out  of  the  national  purse; 
but  on  this  point  more  by  and  by.  It  should  have  been 
mentioned  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  district  lunacy 
board,  fixed  by  the  general  board,  is  determined  by  the  total 
valuation  of  the  lands  and  heritages  within  the  district  The 
lunacy  assessment  is  levied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
and  the  burgh  magistrates.  In  counties  the  lunacy  assessment 
is  confined  to  owners  of  property,  in  burghs  it  is  paid  in 
equal  portions  by  landland  and  tenant  Relatives  of  asylum 
inmates  are  charged  according  to  their  ability ;  still,  with  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  asylums,  the  expense  of  management,  &c., 
a  good  deal  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  met  by  assessment 

By  the  Prison  Act  of  1877  counties  were  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  prisons  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  argued  by  some  people 
that  the  Government  should  do  the  same  thing  with  asylums. 
The  commissioners  were  saddled  with  the  cost  of  detection  of 
criminals,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  them  in  prison,  and  for  this 
purpose,  prior  to  1868,  "rogue  money'*  was  levied.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  legislature  abolished  the  "rogue  money" 
form,  and  threw  the  expense  formerly  met  by  it  into  the  shape 
of  county  general  assessment  Prison  boards  were  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the  burgh  magistrates. 
Indeed,  before  1839,  the  duty  of  providing  prisons  devolved 
on  municipal  corporations.  From  1819,  however,  onwards, 
Commissioners  of  Supply  were  in  some  form  or  other  assessed 
for  prison  maintenance.  There  has  been  a  steady  tendency 
for  half  a  century  to  cut  down  the  number  of  prisons,  and 
instead  of  about  150  at  one  time  in  Scotland,  there  are  now 
scarcely  fifty.     By  ihe  Pusotis  A.ct,  1877,  the  prison  boards 
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hftnded  over  the  prisons  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  since 
then  those  institutions  have  been  supported  by  imperial  liinds- 
Prisons  in  Scotland  are  now  managed  by  the  Prison  Board, 
consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  the 
Sheriff  of  Perth  and  the  Crown  Agent  ex-officio  members. 
The  county  prison  boards  have  thus  ceased  to  exist  for  admi- 
nistrative purposes,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the 
magistrates  of  burghs  annually  appoint  a  visiting  committee 
who  periodically  inspect  the  prisons. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  have 
the  control  of  the  police  in  counties.  The  owners  of  lands 
and  heritages  for  many  years  were  themselves  chatted  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  suppression  of  crime,  under 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Several  enactments  in  the  last 
century  and  early  in  this  one  provided  for  the  levying 
of  an  assessment  in  every  county  for  the  detection  and 
disposal  of  criminals.  A  regular  police  force,  however,  was 
organised  by  1839,  under  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  65.  That 
Act,  and  others  of  anterior  date,  were  superseded  by  the 
County  Police  Act  of  1857,  which  still  regulates  police 
matters  in  Scotland.  The  whole  county,  including  towns 
or  villages  which  have  not  adopted  a  Police  Act  for  them- 
selves, constitutes  the  area.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply 
annually  appoint  a  police  committee,  which  may  include  a 
representative  of  any  burgh  joined  with  the  county  for  police 
purposes.  The  police  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  have  the  appointment  of  a  chief  constable, 
who  has  the  control,  selection,  and  dismissal  of  the  rest  of  the 
police  force.  The  expense  of  clothing  and  maintaining  the  police 
force  was  borne  by  assessment  on  owners  of  lands  and  heri- 
tages within  the  county,  excluding  burghs  who  have  a  separate 
police  establishment  An  inspector  of  police,  in  the  form  of  a 
salaried  officer  of  the  Crown,  inspects  the  police  force  in  each 
county  and  district  once  a  year.  When  efficiency  is  cerU&wi.^ 
one-half  of  the  expenditure  on  poWcc  tua,  suk.^  \?,'w'^**^^ 
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paid  from  imperial  funds;  for  years  previously  the  Govem- 
ment  allowance  did  not  exceed  one-fourth. 

Incidentally  it  has  been  stated  that  in  counties  the  Justices 
of  Peace  in  Quarter  Sessions  are  the  authorities  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878.  They  appoint  inspectors  for 
different  districts  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  b  to  periodically 
test  the  measures  and  weights  in  use.  Fines  are  imposed 
in  case  of  defective  weights  and  measures,  and  small  fees  are 
charged  for  the  official  verification.  Out  of  these  the  inspectors' 
salaries  are  paid,  and  the  balance  (which  is  often  considerable, 
but  greater  relatively  in  towns  than  counties)  goes  into  Ae 
County  General  Assessment  Fund.  After  the  serious  attack 
of  rinderpest  in  1865-6,  and  in  consideration  of  the  continued 
spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  as  well  as  occasional  outbreaks  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  an  Act,  entitled  the  Contagions  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  was  passed  in  1869.  This  was  followed  by  a 
supplementary  Act  in  1875.  The  object  of  both  Acts  was  to 
form  a  proper  organisation  in  each  county  for  the  suppression 
of  disease  in  herds  and  flocks.  The  principal  means  adopted 
to  this  end  was  the  "  stamping  out "  by  slaughtering  all  cattle  or 
sheep  diseased,  or  that  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  beasts, 
the  owners  being  compensated  out  of  a  county  rate,  equally 
assessed  on  owner  and  occupier,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  or 
in  some  cases  three-fourths  of  the  loss.  The  working  of  this 
system  of  prevention  was  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  compre- 
hensive measure  passed  in  1878  by  the  late  Government  In 
fact,  the  latter  measure,  which  provided  a  uniform  and  com- 
pulsory county  organisation  for  dealing  with  cattle  disease, 
superseded  the  two  earlier  Acts,  and  has  operated  successfully. 
The  Act  is  administered  in  counties  by  a  county  local  authority, 
composed  partly  of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  nominated  by 
that  body,  and  of  tenant-farmers  elected  by  that  class,  occupy- 
ing land  of  over  ;£ioo  of  yearly  value,  as  well  as  of  owners  and 
occupiers  who  are  over  £$0  but  under  ^loa  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Conv^uu  ol  \.V^  cautibji  ^^  ^^  sheriff  are  ex- 
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officio  members.  In  towns  the  magistrates  and  Town  Council 
fonn  the  local  authority  under  the  act  of  1878.  The  Govern- 
ment pay  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered  in  consequence 
of  the  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  but  in  the  case  of  other  diseases 
the  compensation  is  paid  out  of  the  rate  levied  by  the  Commis- 
'  sioners  of  Supply  and  Town  Councils,  and  is  borne  equally  by 
owner  and  occupier.  The  local  authorities  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Privy  Council  Fines  for  offences  against  the 
Act  go  to  the  county  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

The  Sheriff  Clerk  of  the  county  helps  the  County  Assessor 
to  make  up  a  list  of  the  qualified  voters  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  annually.  The  County  Voters  Act  of  1861  lays  the 
assessor's  salary  and  most  of  the  other  expenditure  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply.  Out  of  imperial  funds  a  portion  of  the 
outlays  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  Act,  including 
the  Sheriff  Clerk's  expenses,  is  still  paid.  A  small  assessment 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  annually  levied  on  owners  of 
lands  and  heritages.  In  parliamentary  burghs  the  magistrates 
impose  the  necessary  assessment,  and  it  is  collected  along  with 
the  poor  law  assessment.  The  valuation  roll  of  each  county 
on  which,  with  certain  abatements,  assessments  are  based,  is 
made  up  under  the  Valuations  of  Lands  (1854)  Act,  annually, 
and  is  generally  printed.  This  duty  devolves  on  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  on  the  magistrates  ol  Royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  An  assessor,  however,  does  the  work,  and,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  surveyor  under  the  Income  and  Assessed  Taxes 
Acts.  Generally,  the  real  rent  is  taken  as  the  basis,  except  in 
cases  of  longer  leases  than  usual,  the  tenant  doing  improve- 
ments in  lieu  of  part  rent,  when  the  assessor  may  determine 
what  would  be  a  fair  rent  or  value.  The  cost  of  preparing  the 
valuation  roll  is  defrayed  equally  by  owner  and  occupier,  and 
may  be  collected  along  with  the  poor  rate,  parochially  or  over 
the  county.  The  Treasury  bears  half  the  outlay  involved  by 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  proper  court-house  accommoda- 
tion for  the  county,  the  Commis^aeis  ot  Su^^^  %^&  "^^  '^ 
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extended  for  municipal,  rating,  and  voting  purposes.  In  the 
Royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  the  local  governing  body  are 
the  magistrates  and  Town  Council.  These  Councils  range 
from  sixty  in  Glasgow  down  to  about  half  a  dozen  in  some  of 
the  small  burghs.  Town  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  years, 
one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  but  are  el^ible  for 
re-election.  The  Town  Council  choose  from  their  own  ranks 
a  Provost  and  a  cerUin  number  of  Bailies  {according  to  the 
population  of  the  town),  and  these  constitute  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  The  Provost  and  magistrates  act  as  Commissioners 
of  Supply  in  towns.  The  magistrates  try  all  cases  of  petty 
crime  and  offences  in  burghs.  The  Town  Councils  appoint 
town  clerks— one  only  for  each  city — and  such  other  officers 
as  are  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  town.  By  the 
Act  38  &  39  Vic.  c.  81,  a  salaried  or  stipendiary  magistrate 
has  been  provided  for  Glasgow,  but  in  other  burghs,  excepting 
a  little  assistance  from  the  Sheriff  in  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates 
are  the  judges  in  police  court  cases  :  Town  Councils  generally 
have  the  man^ement  of  the  police,  of  the  cleansing,  lighting, 
paving,  &c.,  in  the  burgh.  Formerly  most  of  this  work  was 
entrusted  to  Police  Commissioners  and  Burgh  Road  trustees. 
Latterly,  however,  most  of  these  boards  have  practically  been 
amalgamated,  so  far  as  control  of  the  city  work  is  concerned, 
the  whole  devolving  on  the  Town  Council,  who,  under  different 
Acts,  sit  according  to  requirements  as  Police  Commissioners, 
Burgh  Road  trustees,  and  as  local  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  &c. 

The  burgh  expenditure  is  met  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
"Common  Good"  of  the  town — i.e.,  the  revenue  from  the 
town's  property,  from  the  levying  of  a  small  tax  on  goods 
brought  into  the  town  for  sale,  and  on  wheeled  traffic  passing 
over  the  city  streets.  The  latter  is  termed  "  Causeway  Mall," 
and  was  abolished  along  with  tolls  in  the  Roads  and  Btvi^t^ 
Act  of  1878;  the  county  authorities  on  thaX  oocasvciTi  \wifiOTi% 
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that  if  townspeople  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  drive  free  of  toD 
over  country  roads,  country  people  should  have  a  coTrespondiag 
privilege  over  city  streets.  Ad  Act  passed  in  1870  empowered, 
but  did  not  compel,  burghs  to  abolish  those  ancient  imposts 
such  as  "Causeway  Mail"  and  "Bell  and  Petty  Customs" 
charged  on  poultry,  meal,  butter,  and  eggs  brought  in  fioni 
the  country  for  sale.  In  lieu  of  these  there  was  to  be  an 
assessment,  but  townspeople  any  more  than  country  folk  ai« 
not  fond  of  assessments,  and,  like  most  other  permissive  Acts, 
the  measure  of  1870  was  not  put  into  extensive  operation. 
The  burgh  expenditure  proper  that  is  not  covered  by  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  town  from  property  and  tax  on  food 
coming  in  for  sale  is  supplied  by  assessment  in  the  usual  way. 
Burghs  have  also  a  small  share  of  the  land  tax  to  pay,  and 
contribute  along  with  the  county  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
militia  buildings,  (he  erection  and  fitting  of  court-houses,  the 
expenses  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Act,  and  several  others. 

But  the  heavier  of  the  burgh  taxes  arc  the  assessments 
for  police  and  sanitary  purposes.  These  are  borne  almost 
solely  by  occupiers.  Generally  in  burgh  assessments,  where 
the  owner  has  to  pay  a  portion,  it  is  charged  to  occupiers,  who 
pay  it  and  deduct,  in  terms  of  the  general  Act  of  Parliament  or 
of  the  local  Act,  from  the  rent.  The  police  rate  is  much 
heavier  in  towns  than  in  counties,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
larger  force  required  in  a  city,  the  greater  population,  and  the 
less  peaceable  character  of  the  lower  classes  in  towns.  The 
police  force  in  royal  buighs  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
constable,  who  is  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  Town 
Council.  In  many  cases  the  police,  or  non-parliamentaiy 
burghs,  have  united  with  counties  for  police  purposes.  In 
accordance  with  the  Public  Health  Act,  1867,  no  inconsider- 
able expenditure  has  been  occasioned  for  sanitary  purposes, 
but  it  has  been  spent  in  a  good  cause.  Towns  are  much  mote 
cleanly  kept  tVuin  fcey  "not  a.  opaA^t  <s(  a.  century  aga    B'eveis 
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are  not  so  destructive  to  hutnaji  life  as  they  were  at  one  time ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  local  vigilance  and  parliamentary  enactments, 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  much  more  common  in 
towns  than  in  the  rural  parts.  That  perhaps  could  not  be 
avoided,  considering  the  different  atmospherical  and  sanitary 
position  of  the  two  classes.  In  some  of  the  thinly  populated 
inland  wholly  agricultural  and  pastoral  parishes  there  has  been 
very  little  if  any  expenditure  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
For  the  year  ending  14th  May,  1881,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision's  report,  published  in  November  last, 
there  were  receipts  and  expenditure  under  the  Act  of  1867  in 
666  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in 
those  parishes  amounted  to  ^338,716  7s.  id.,  which  is  about 
;^2,Soo  over  the  receipts.  Of  the  latter  ^163,854  17s.  ad. 
was  derived  from  assessment,  and  the  most  of  the  rest  from 
loans  on  security  of  rates  or  property.  The  total  expenditure 
under  the  Act,  from  August,  1867,  to  14th  May,  i88r, 
amounted  to  ;^i,S73,4i7  ss.  SJd.,  of  which,  says  the  Board  of 
Supervision's  last  report,  "^199,028  73.  lo^d.  have  been 
expended  upon  drainage,  j£saa,9&2  los.  ijd.  upon  water 
supply,  and  in  the  last  nine  years  ;£346,54i  r4s.  tid.  upon 
hospital  accommodation." 

Town  Councils  being  the  backbone  of  local  government 
in  burghs,  and  elected  as  they  periodically  are  by  the  rate- 
payers, the  management  of  towns'  afiairs  is  generally  more 
energetic,  efficient,  and  popular  than  that  of  county  matters. 
The  Town  Council  is  pre-eminently  a  popularly  elected  repre- 
sentative body,  and  the  bent  of  legislation  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  to  concentrate  the  conduct  of  city  business 
in  the  Council.  That  has  been  a  salutary  tendency,  for  a 
multiplicity  of  boards  come  into  conflict  frequently.  The 
costs  of  municipal  elections  are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  town.  The  convention  of  royal  burghs,  annually  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  spring,  is  an  institution  dating  back  five  01  %\x. 
centuries.     It  is  open  to  a  repiesenUiiift  faom  «*dn,  Nsw^ 
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along  with  an  assessor;  and  debates  on  business  specially  con- 
cerning burghal  inhabitants  take  place,  though  the  convention, 
like  most  other  time-honoured  institutions,  has  lost  much  of 
the  prestige  and  influence  it  once  possessed. 

Burghs  of  regality  and  barony  were  at  one  time  more 
numerous  than  they  are  now.  Many  of  them  have  become 
parliamentary  burghs  under  the  Reform  Acts  of  1833  and  1S68. 
Most  of  them  have  their  affairs  managed  by  magistrates  and 
Town  Council.  Where  any  of  the  Police  Acts  has  been  adopted, 
the  council  discharge  the  duties  of  police  commissioners. 
They  are  also  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1867.  Towns  or  populous  places  not  royal  or 
parliamentary  burghs  have  been  designated  police  burghs. 
Anterior  to  1847  police  were  managed  mostly  under  local  Acts. 
In  1830  a  general  Police  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
watching,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  towns  and  populous  places 
in  Scotland.  A  subsequent  Act  in  1862  has  been  taken  much 
advantage  of  for  police  and  sanitary  purposes.  Those  towns 
with  over  700  of  population  who  availed  themselves  of  one 
or  other  of  these  Police  Acts,  and  were  not  parliamentary 
burghs,  constitute  what  have  been  termed  police  burghs. 
There  are  about  eighty  police  burghs  in  Scotland.  AVhere  the 
population  exceeds  5,000,  the  town  may,  for  police  purposes, 
be  divided  into  wards,  but  there  has  been  very  little  such 
divisioa  The  governing  body  in  these  towns  are  the  police 
commissioners,  who  are  popularly  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  a  Town  Council,  and  vary  according  to  population  from 
six  to  twelve.  There  is  no  Provost,  but  there  are  magistrates 
who  try  petty  offences  under  the  Police  Acts,  The  chief 
magistrate  is  ex-officio  a  Commissioner  of  Supply,  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county.  Assessments  for  police,  sanitary, 
and  other  purposes  are  imposed  in  police  burghs  ju.st  as  in 
royal  burghs,  on  occupiers  of  lands  or  premises  within  the  burgh. 

In  towns  with  a  large  shipping  trade  the  affairs  of  the 
harboyr,  ^%  reguUuoaoS  -poftsiaHasSan^,  ^iv^i  tevying  of  shor^ 
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dues,  &c,  are  conducted  under  local  Acts  by  a  harbour  board, 
composed  partly  of  Town  Councillors  and  partly  of  specially 
elected  commissioners  largely  interested  in  harbour  matters. 
Town  Councils  or  Police  Commissioners  are  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  In  some  ancient 
burghs  there  are  Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  open  to  burgesses  of 
guild,  where  plans  of  new  streets  and  buildings  are  submitted 
for  approval  Where  no  such  courts  exist,  the  functions  for 
this  court  are  discharged  by  the  magistrates.  In  Edinburgh 
the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  has  to  be  obtained 
for  new  buildings,  or  for  extensions  and  repairs  affecting  the 
external  appearance  of  premises  within  the  city  boundary. 


PARISH   BOARDS. 

The  chief  oi^anisation  in  rural  districts  has  for  centuries 
been  parochial.  Parish  boards  in  Scotland  are  about  the 
oldest  combinations  now  existing.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
parishes  in  Scotland — civil  and  ecclesiasdcal.  The  areas, 
however,  do  not  differ  very  materially.  The  civil  parish  for 
poor-law,  education,  and  other  assessing  purposes,  is  the  rating 
area  in  rural  parts  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  system  in  Scotland 
of  unions  for  rating  and  guardian  objects,  such  as  obtains  in 
the  English  counties.  By  lar  the  heaviest  assessments  in 
Scotch  counties  are  collected  and  administered  parochially. 
The  civil  parishes  in  Scotland  number  no  fewer  than  886.  They 
vary  greatly  in  acreage  and  in  population.  The  largest  in 
respect  of  inhabitants  is  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Some  of  the 
sparsely  populated  rural  parishes  have  scarcely  aoo  inhabitants. 
The  largest  parish  is  that  of  Craihie  and  Braemar,  on  Deeside, 
Aberdeetuhire,  and  in  which  are  situated  the  Royal  residences 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  extends  to  182,257 
acres,  chiefly  composed  of  moorland,  hill,  and  foi^^.,  -mv^ 
patches  of  arable  land  skirting  the  Dee  and\u  v^-wiv^iiS.  \^to*.- 
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rating  areas,  with  school  boards,  &c.  With  this  exception,  the 
civil  rights  and  responsibilities  of  heritors  of  the  old  parishes 
have  not  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  "  disjunctions  and 
erections." 

The  earlier  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  heritors  in  the  Scotch 
parish  several  centuries  ago,  included  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  church,  manse,  and  churchyard  or  burying-ground. 
By  and  by,  they  were  burdened  with  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  and  teacher,  in  the  parish.  They  had, 
of  course,  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters,  the  clergyman  assisting  in  the  school  management. 
Eventually,  the  heritors  had  power  to  assess  all  lands  and 
heritages  within  their  bounds  for  these  matters,  and  for  church 
building  and  repairs  they  were  authorised  to  borrow  money,  to 
be  paid  off  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  So  far  as  parish  church 
affairs  are  concerned,  that  system  of  management  is  still  in  force. 
Educationally,  it  ceased  in  1877,  when  the  valuable  old  parochial 
school  system,  which  gave  so  many  young  men  a  capital  educa- 
tional ground  work  for  brilliant  careers,  was  superseded  by  the 
Education  Act  already  referred  to.  Up  till  then  the  owners  of 
land  generally  paid  the  parochial  schoolmaster's  salary,  beyond 
what  the  school  fees  accomplished,  but  that  Act  placed  half  the 
educational  rate  on  occupiers,  regardless  of  the  terms  and  the 
duration  of  the  tenants'  then  current  contracts  for  their  land, 
This  was  bitterly  complained  of  in  rural  districts,  and  was  unfair 
to  occupiers,  as  shall  be  afterwards  explained. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  and  costly  of  the  objects  for 
which  there  have  long  been  parochial  organisations  in  Scotland, 
has  been  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  local  government  circles,  or 
indeed,  in  far  wider  areas,  a  problem  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  people  in  a  com- 
munity can  be  best  taken  care  of,  with  due  regard  to  economy, 
charity,  and  humanity.  The  first  means  of  which  \sft  \\aNe.  wn^ 
record  of  relief  to  the  poor,  was  by  chiwcYv  iooi  o5&fec<\aQ», 
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and  sums  left  by  chariubly  disposed  people.  These  were  dx 
centuries  administered  by  the  kirk  session,  composed  of  the 
clergyman  and  a  few  lay  elders.  According  to  Messrs.  Goudy 
and  Smith's  "  Local  Government  in  Scotland,"  to  which,  as 
elsewhere  explained,  I  have  in  these  historical  sketches  been  so 
much  indebted,  the  first  powers  of  assessment  for  poor  relief 
were  conferred  on  the  kirk  session  go  eaily  as  the  year  i6oa. 
Subsequently  the  heritors  of  the  parish  were  conjoined  with  the 
kirk  session,  in  the  control  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  They  continued  so  in  rural  parishes 
down  to  1845.  I"  parishes  situated  within  royal  burghs,  the 
magistrates  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  while 
in  parishes  partly  within  royal  burghs  and  partly  of  a  land- 
ward description,  the  magistrates,  prior  to  1845,  sometimes  took 
charge  of  the  poor  inside  their  limits,  and  the  kirk  session  and 
heritors  without. 

In  1845,  the  most  important  legislative  measure  affecting 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  became  law,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act.  It  trans- 
ferred the  conduct  of  affairs  from  the  heritors  and  kirk  session, 
to  new  boards — one  for  each  parish,  or  combination  of  parishes, 
and  comprising,  in  eight  burghal  parishes,  four  persons 
nominated  by  the  kirk  session,  an  equal  number  by  the 
magistrates,  and  members  elected  annually  by  the  rate- 
payers, varying  in  number  according  to  the  population, 
from  four  to  twenty-five.  Then,  in  the  non-burghal  parishes, 
the  composition  of  the  board  was,  and  is  (for  the  Act  is  still  in 
force)  considerably  different,  embracing  all  owners  of  land  or 
heritages  in  the  parish,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ;^io  and  upwards, 
from  one  to  six  members  elected  by  the  kirk  session  ;  from  two 
to  five  members,  representing  the  magistracy  of  a  royal  butgh 
within  ihe  parish,  and  a  varying  number  of  "  elected  members," 
chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  not  otherwise  represented. 
The  number  is  fixed  according  to  population,  &c,  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  "\n^&'(v\wi^,"«V\'ii '\s.xV*  central  adminis- 
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trative  authority  under  the  Act.  The  heritors  with  the  jC'o 
qualification  can  act  by  mandatory.  Their  number,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  varies  greatly,  and  so  also  do  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  poor  law  boards.  For  example,  the  quali- 
fied heritors  in  a  parish  range  from  one  up  till  about  3,000, 
though  in  more  than  half  the  parishes  the  number  of  owners  of 
property  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  board  is  not  over  30.  The 
elected  members  vary  from  one  to  thirty,  but  only  in  twenty-six 
parishes,  according  to  Dr.  Cameron's  "  Parliamentary  Returns," 
do  the  number  of  elected  members  exceed  nine. 

The  Board  of  Supervision,  which  has  the  superintendence 
of  Poor  Law  matters,  consists  of  nine  members,  with  head- 
quarters in  Edinbui^h,  and  includes  the  Solicitor-General  for 
the  time  being,  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
the  Sherifls  of  Renfrew,  Ross  and  Perth,  and  three  gentlemen 
appointed  by  Government,  one  of  whom  is  chairman  and 
the  only  paid  member  of  the  Board.  A  secretary,  visiting 
officer,  and  a  couple  of  superintendents,  are  also  employed, 
while  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1867,  a  medical  officer  was 
added  to  the  Board's  staff  Besides  issuing  general  instruaions 
for  the  guidance  of  parochial  Boards,  the  Board  of  Supervision 
collect  statistics,  and  make  a  report  on  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion, Sec,  to  Parliament  annually.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Board  of  Supervbion  is  popular  in  every  parish.  There  is 
a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  Local  Boards  are  hampered,  if 
not  harassed,  by  the  Central  Board,  which,  through  lack  of  local 
knowledge,  it  is  allied,  cannot  judge  so  satisfactorily  of  the 
requirements  of  a  district  as  those  much  better  acquainted 
might  be  expected  to  do.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of 
all  Central  Boards.  When  trouble  is  taken  by  officials  of 
Parochial  Boards  to  lay  the  full  facts  before  the  Central  Board, 
the  decision  of  the  latter  is  generally  satisfactory. 

Though  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  ^^  ^°^  compulsory, 
the  then  existing  state  of  matters — tracing  back  m  «iTO.ft  iA\"» 
features  to  the  Actof  1579,  c  74 — wasao  \m5a.6«Satt.OTi '«*■■«*»*- 


no  assussiiii-'iU  in  ihosu 
a  mlo,  ihcy  an;  small  \ 
almost  wholly  a-riculmr,- 
parishes  hold  specially  bt 
landed  proprietors  give  s 
requisite  amount     In  the 
of  Poor  Law  grievance  n< 
But  they   are   yearly   gro 
minority — 63  to  813. 

Parishes  of  5,000  inha 
Poorhouse,  but  for  this  pur] 
the  consent  of  the  Board 
such  Foorhouses  have  bee 
senting  from  one  to  twenty 
number  of  parishes  in  the 
Aberdeenshire.  Accommoi 
three  Poorhouscs  for  15,03 
concerned  in  these  houses 
Supervision  have  given  ot 
paupers  to  the  Combinat 
found.    These  parishes  rp 
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however,  does  not  require  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  Boaxd 
work.  He  is  paid  partly  out  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant, 
which,  to  the  amount  of;£io,ooo,  has  been  paid  annually  since 
1S48  by  the  Treasury  to  Scotland,  and  has  been  apportioned 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  750  or  thereby  parishes 
who  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Grant.  The  Poor  Law 
Boards  have  to  consider  and  dispose  of  the  claims  of  paupers, 
and  give  relief  where  it  is  required,  in  the  shape  of  loc^g, 
food,  clothing  and  education.  The  most  of  this  delicate, 
difficult,  and,  I  may  add,  disagreeable  work,  is  perfonned  by  the 
inspector  and  a  committee  of  the  Board.  There  being  yet 
201  parishes  without  Foorhouse  accommodation,  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  termed  "  out-door "  relief  is  given  to  poor 
people.  Assistance  of  that  nature  is  also  rendered  in  parishes 
which  have  Poorhouses.  The  "Poorhouse  test,"  in  other 
words,  the  offer  of  admission  to  the  Poorhouse,  has  been  of 
great  service  in  reducing  the  expense  of  pauperism  to  rate- 
payers ;  but  in  most  Scotch  parishes  relief  is  given  to  poor 
people  whose  entrance  to  the  Poorhouse  is  not  insisted  on  by 
the  Parochial  Board.  The  paupers  are  accommodated  along 
with  relatives,  or  in  small  houses  at  one  time  their  own.  For 
parochial  aid,  it  is  the  parish  of  birth  or  of  settlement  that  is 
chargeable ;  and  on  these  points  many  disputes  and  some  ex- 
pensive cases  of  litigation  occur  between  parishes.  As  previously 
stated.  Government  now  pays  4s.  a  week  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  lunatics ;  Parochial  Boards  have  as  a  rule  to  pay  43. 
to  6s.  per  week  for  each  pauper  lunatic 

The  cost  of  mdnt^uning  the  lunatic  poor  increases  almost 
yearly.  In  1867,  it  was  in  Scotland  only  ;^io8,i72  14s.  lid. ; 
during  the  year  ending  14th  May  last,  it  was  ^304,687  6s.  9Jd., 
being  jC'4  ios.  4ld.  for  each  pauper.  The  average  cost  last 
year  of  the  ordinary  pauper  in  Scotland  was  ;^8  i  os.  7  Id.  Last 
year  ro3,3o6  persons,  including  dependents,  received  Poor 
Law  relief  in  Scotland,  involving  an  expend\\.>s«,  \'n(\'a.'&ci% 
£27,706   16s.  fid.   for  collection,  ot   £9%\,\«\  ■v^'*-  '^^H^ 
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The  expenditure  for  "  relief  and  mam^ement "  was  ;£8S3,348, 
being  equal  to  9d  per  £,  of  the  valuation  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  poor  last  year  had  decreased  by  88d,  but  was  still 
27  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  in  1853,  however,  the  pauper 
roll  represented  4  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  the  cost  of 
maintenance  per  head  was  then  fully  a  third  less  than  now. 

The  Poor  Law  Boards  have  to  give  free  education  to  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Under  the 
Education  Act  of  187a,  the  School  Board  send  all  poor  children 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  to  school,  and  charge  Parodiial 
Boards  with  the  cost  The  test  of  parochial  liability  in  this 
instance  is  neither  the  birthplace  nor  "  settlement "  parish  of 
the  children's  parents ;  It  is  the  parish  in  which  the  neglected 
or  poor  children  are  found.  The  Parochial  Board  have  to 
collect  the  school  rate  in  the  parish  along  with  the  poor  rate, 
the  School  Board  having,  by  the  Act  of  1872,  to  intimate  to 
the  Parochial  Board  annually  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  educational  purposes.  The  expense  of  educating  the  poor 
children,  however,  comes  out  of  the  Poor  Law  funds.  The 
number  of  children  thus  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  since  1874.  Then  it 
was  22,766  pauper  children,  at  a  cost  of  ;^ii,66i  16s.  iijd,, 
together  with  2,377  non-pauper  children,  who  received  free 
education  at  a  cost  of  ;^s6o  7s.  2d.  Last  year  the  number  of 
pauper  children  had  swollen  to  37,669,  and  cost  thereof  to 
;f  16,953  4^-  ^^-1  ^'^^  10,121  non-pauper  children  educated 
at  an  expense  to  the  ratepayers  of  ;^6,S43  *s.  6d. 

The  parochial  board  levy  the  assessment  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  is,  however,  conside- 
rable variety  in  the  s>'stem  of  assessii^.  In  614  parishes 
the  rate  is  levied  equally  on  owner  and  occupier,  but  in 
190  parishes  a  classification  of  rateable  subjects  of  occupa- 
tion has  been  adopted,  after  much  local  consideration  and 
debate,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
The  Poor  Taw  Amtnimem,  ^o.  w&'OntnvKs  xfei&  arrangement, 
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which  is  meant  to  apply  to  parishes  partly  burghal  and 
partly  landward,  and  embracing  a  number  of  public  works 
and  manufactories.  As  a  sample  of  the  classification  re- 
solved upon  by  some  parishes,  I  may  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing, appertaining  to  the  parish  of  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
which  is  partly  urban  and  partly  suburban:  (i)  Dwelling 
houses  and  shops  rated  on  full  rent ;  (a)  Mines,  quarries, 
market  gardens,  manufactories,  railways,  &c.,  rated  in  8-izths 
of  their  estimated  or  actual  rental ;  (3)  Lands  and  houses  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  4-iiths  of  the  actual  rents.  In  very 
few  instances  indeed  are  the  agricultural  interests  in  a  parish 
so  favourably  situated.  It  is  seldom  that  a  classification  is 
arranged,  which  lets  the  farming  interest  off  so  easily ;  and  yet 
it  is  argued  that,  even  in  this  instance,  farmers  pay  too  much, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  rental  is  suggested  as  a  fair  proportion  for 
fanners.  On  this  point,  however,  more  afterwards.  In  many 
parishes  deductions  are  allowed  for  maintenance  :  15  per 
cent  in  towns,  and  ten  per  cent  landwards,  are  frequent 
abatements.  In  some  Fifeshire  parishes,  for  instance,  the 
abatements  on  rental  of  houses  free  from  poor  law  assessment 
vary  from  lo  to  zo  per  cent. ;  on  lands,  from  lo  to  15  pCT 
cenL  ;  and,  on  railways,  from  10  to  40  per  cent  If  the  assess- 
able subjects  in  parishes  are  pretty  nearly  balanced  between 
urban  and  suburban,  or  if  the  paiish  is  chiefly  of  one  kind  of 
property,  the  system  of  abatements  might,  with  no  injustice  and 
some  advantages,  be  abolished. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1845,  authorised  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes  for  poor  law 
purposes.  That  power  was  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  authorities  in  the  parishes 
so  united.  This  permission,  however,  has  not  been  taken 
extensive  advantage  of.  There  are  obstacles  to  union,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  combination  of  some  of  the  rural 
parishes  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  A.maL^gtstt&r 
tion  has  not,  however,  been  moie  than  laiflwdL  ol  vn  iftw&T 
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lural  parishes.  Unions  have  been  efiected  in  only  three  io- 
stances — viz.,  St  Cuthbert's  and  Canongate  in  Edinburf^j 
Govan  in  Glasgow ;  and  Dundee,  with  the  subuiban  parisbei 
of  Liff  and  Benvie,  in  Forfarshire.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  amalgamation  will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

In  rural  parishes  the  Parochial  Board  have  other  duties 
placed  upon  them  by  subsequent  legislation.  The  Compulsoiy 
Vaccination  Act,  1863,  compels  Parochial  Boards  to  appoint  1 
qualified  medical  practitioner  as  vaccinator.  He  is  paid  by 
fees.  The  Registration  Act,  1834,  which  provided  for  compul- 
sory registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  took  for  its 
area,  as  a  rule,  the  civil  parish.  Occasionally,  quoad  satra 
parishes  have  been  furnished  with  registration  machinery,  and 
the  sherifl  is  empowered  to  divide  other  parishes  into  registra- 
tion districts,  and  to  unite  for  the  same  purposes  two  or  even 
more  parishes,  or  parts  thereof  In  every  parish  or  district 
not  wholly  or  partly  within  a  royal  or  padiamentaiy  buigh,  the 
Parochial  Board  have  the  administration  of  the  R^istration 
Act,  the  Town  Council  being  the  authority  in  burghs.  The 
local  authority  appoint  a  registrar,  who  is  removable  by  the 
sheriff  for  misconduct.  The  heritors  appoint  a  registrar  in 
parishes  where  there  is  no  Parochial  Board.  There  are  more 
registration  districts  than  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  larger  towns 
being  divided  into  from  two  to  fourteen  divisions.  The  assess- 
ment necessary  for  the  workii^  of  the  Registration  Act  is 
levied  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  Law  rate,  and  is  pretty 
heavy  in  some  populous  places.  Under  the  Act  the  central 
authority  is  a  Registrar-General,  with  oflices  in  Edinburgh,  a 
secretary,  and  other  officers,  including  inspectors  of  registers. 
The  Treasury  pays  the  expenses  of  the  central  organisation. 

While  under  various  Police  Acts,  as  well  as  in  virtue  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1867,  the  Town  Council  and  Police  Com- 
missioners in  burghs  and  towns  have  the  control  of  the  local 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  Parochial  Boards  are  similarly 
charged  respecting  Ac  la.ndy(a.Td  parishes  or  parts  thereot   The 
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authorities  are  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  inspection  and  removal 
of  nuisances,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  by  the  erection 
of  hospitals  for  highly-infectious  disorders,  to  regulate  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  attend  to  sewerage,  drainage,  and  water 
supply.  In  burghs,  the  assessment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Sanitary  Acts  are  levied  along  with  the  Police  rate, 
and  in  rural  parishes  it  is  collected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Poor  Law  rata  Water  is  provided  in  towns  and  populous 
places  by  assessing  owners  and  occupiers,  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Acts,  the  Burial  Grounds  Act,  and  some  others 
applying  principally  to  burghs,  are  under  similar  organisations, 
with  the  Board  of  Supervision  as  the  central  authority.  The 
time-honoured  churchyard  obligations  of  the  heritors  of  the 
parish  having  become  inadequate  to  furnish  the  needful  bury- 
ing ground  in  populous  centres,  the  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland) 
Act,  1855,  was  passed,  havingas  its  area  the  civil  parish.  The 
local  authorities,  under  the  Burials  Act,  in  rural  parishes  not 
combined  for  poor  law  purposes,  is  the  Parochial  Board,  and  in 
burghs  it  is  the  Town  Council.  The  boards  of  two  or  more 
parishes  may  combine  and  purchase  a  cemetery.  What  expenses 
are  not  covered  by  the  fees  for  the  burial  ground  are  defrayed 
by  assessment  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  Law  rate. 

The  last  of  the  parochial  organisations  which  come  under 
notice  is  one  of  the  most  important,  one  of  the  latest  arranged, 
and,  taking  alt  things  into  consideration,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactorily  constituted.  I  refer  to  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  country,  The  Act  of  187a  is  administered  parochially, 
each  burgh  being  formed  into  a  separate  educational  district,  in- 
dependent of  the  parish  of  which  it  may  form  for  other  purposes 
a  part.  Quoad  iocra  parishes  have  also  School  Boards  of  their 
own.  Every  parish  or  burgh  has  a  School  Board  for  itself,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  five  to  fifteen,  according  to  population. 
Saving,  perhaps,  the  Town  Councils,  the  School  Boards  ai«\.Vvi^ 
only  public  adminbtrative  bodies  of  mudi  vniv^ttajvc*;  "to^  ««■ 
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tritirLly  I'djiilarly  Llcctcd.  The  members  are  elected  for  three 
years,  and  the  Board  from  its  own  members  elects  a  chairman, 
who  holds  office  also  for  three  years.  Of  school  districts  having 
separate  School  Boards,  including  59  burghs,  there  arc  982  in 
Scotland.  Power  was  given  by  the  Education  Act  to  two  or 
more  parishes  to  unite  for  educational  purposes.  Combinatioo, 
however,  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  it  might  possibly  have 
been  with  advantage.  About  100  combinations  have  been 
effected,  mostly  of  two,  but  occasionally  of  three  paiishesL 
The  School  Boards,  under  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
in  London,  have  full  control  of  school  affairs  within  the  parish, 
burgh,  or  school  district  They  collect  the  fees,  the  amount  of 
which  they  fix ;  they  impose  whatever  assessment  may  be 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  fees,  to  pay  the  teaching  staff; 
provide  and  maintain  school  buildings,  &c  The  old  parish 
schools,  which,  under  the  management  of  the  heritors  and  the 
Established  Church  clergymen,  did  so  good  service  for  many  a 
long  day  in  Scotland,  especially  where  the  teachers  were  gra- 
duates of  a  university,  were  taken  over  by  the  School  Boards. 
So  also  were  the  Free  Church  and  other  "  adventure  **  schools. 
For,  as  well  as  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  rural  districts 
were  provided  with  educational  facilities  under  the  old  regime, 
the  new  Act  was  not  long  in  operation  when  greatly  increased 
and  improved  accommodation  was  deemed  necessary  both  in 
urban  and  suburban  districts.  The  result  has  been  that  about 
;^3,ooo,ooo  has  been  borrowed  by  Scotch  School  Boards  on 
the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving school  room.  The  liberal  Government  educational 
grants,  and  the  pretty  heavy  school  fees  generally  exacted  from 
all  parents  who  are  able  to  pay,  are  in  many  districts  insufficient 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  extended  teaching  staff,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  incurred  The  School  Boards  fall  back  on  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parishes  with  an  assessment  varying  from  2d.  to  is.  3d. 
per  jQ  rent,  the  highei  tLSsessnitii^  b^ini^  generally  in  the  rural 
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parishes.  Education  was  made  compulsory  by  the  Act  of 
1873,  and  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their  children,  under 
the  a^e  of  13,  to  school  are  fined,  unless  good  cause  of  absence 
can  be  shown.  For  the  purpose  of  "  whipping  in  "  children 
of  school  age,  an  officer  is  appointed  and  paid  by  every  School 
Board. 

Schools  paruking  of  Government  grant  are  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  once  a  year.  In  the  17  districts  into  which, 
for  school  inspection,  Scotland  is  divided,  there  are  25  inspec- 
tors with  18  assistants.  The  Scotch  Education  Department 
superintend  the  provision  of  school  accommodation,  assist  in 
the  formation  of  school  districts,  disburse  the  annual  and  build- 
ing grants,  and  frame  the  code  of  instruction  in  schools.  So 
far,  the  Act  of  1871  has  been  the  means  of  extending  educa- 
tion to  many  comparatively  neglected  children,  who,  under  the 
old  system,  would  not  have  fared  so  well  It  has  done  so, 
however,  at  great  expense  to  the  country ;  but  the  additional 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  has  been  manfully  borne,  in  the  hope 
of  social  and  moral  elevation  resulting  to  the  humbler  classes 
from  a  good  primary  education.  The  tendency  of  the  Act 
and  code  has  been  more  in  favour  of  primary  than  secondary 
or  higher  education.  The  latter,  indeed,  it  is  complained  by 
some  educational  authorities,  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
The  time  was  when  students  could  go  direct  from  the  Scotch 
parish  schools  to  the  university.  There  is  now  less  chance  of 
that,  teachers  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  scholars  in 
the  more  common  branches  for  which  grants  are  "  earned,"  to 
attend  properly  to  classical  or  higher  teaching. 

There  are  not  many  landed  proprietors  on  the  School 
Boards,  but  they  are  fully  represented  by  their  local  or  resident 
agents,  who  generally  have  seats.  Intelligent  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  constitute  the  majority  usually  on 
the  Boards.  Clergymen  are,  in  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
parishes,  also  members.  They  are  not  the  best  ot  ViM-si-ftesa 
men,  however,  and  do  not  always  puU  \wiTniotivoM^*j  •w'Slt^  'i'^^ 
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another,  or  with  other  members.  Objections  have  been  taken 
to  Established  Church  ministers  sitting  on  School  Boards,  since 
they  do  not  tlicmsclvcs  pay  parochial  rates.  There  is  some  foice 
in  the  objection,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  fairest  remedy  would 
be  not  to  exclude  them  from  the  Boards,  but  to  assess  them 
as  well  as  clergymen  of  other  denominations.  Stronger  still 
have  been  the  complaints,  espedolly  among  foimers,  that 
the  Education  Act  paid  no  respect  to  the  terms  of  leasei 
current  when  the  measure  became  law.  By  that  Act  many 
farmers  have  been  obliged  to  pay  firom  ^£15  to  )£»s  a  year  for 
education,  which  they  had  not  the  remotest  chance  (£  taking 
into  account  when  they  were  making  their  bargains  some  years 
before.  The  education  tax,  levied  equally  on  owners  and 
occupiers,  has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  many  a  farmer's 
pocket  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  that  he  did  not  boig^ 
for.  This  coming,  too,  at  a  time  when  farmers  were  otherwise 
sorely  pressed,  has  been  viewed  as  no  trivial  grievance. 


PART  H— SUGGESTED  REFORMS. 
Having  now  sketched  the  history  and  present  constitution 
of  the  various  local  governing  bodies — county,  bui^hal,  and 
iwrochial,  as  well  as  the  character  and  incidence  of  the 
numerous  assessments  in  Scotland,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
what  reforms  or  alterations  might  be  introduced,  both  in  the 
management  and  the  systems  of  rating.  But  before  doing  so  I 
must  not  forget  to  record  my  indebtedness  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  above  information  to  an  admirably  arranged  work  on  "Local 
Government  in  Scotland,"  prepared  by  two  Edinburgh  advo- 
cates, Messrs.  H.  Goudy  and  W.  C  Smith,  and  published 
lately  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood.  It  gives  more  minute 
particulars  of  the  different  boards,  and  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment, than  I  could  find  space  for,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
local  rale  administrators  and  Local  Government  reformers. 


V 
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As  Stated  at  the  beginoing  of  this  essay,  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  have  not  come  much  to  the  front  in  Scotland,  but 
they  have  long  been  slowly  drifting  in  that  direction,  and  are 
admittedly  ripe  for  legislation.  CerUin  changes,  both  in  the 
composition  of  administrative  boards  and  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  are  desirable,  and  should  be  possible  of  attainment;  but 
very  great  relief  to  local  taxpayers  is,  I  fear,  improbable.  Property 
throughout  the  country,  both  urban  and  suburban,  is  no  doubt 
heavily  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
various  other  things.  Ratepayers  feel  the  burden  of  taxation, 
but  they  do  not  see  clearly  a  legitimate  road  of  escape.  Some 
say,  transfer  the  weight  of  those  taxes,  or  at  least  a  larger 
portion  of  them,  to  the  national  exchequer.  The  thinking 
members  of  the  Scotch  community,  however,  cannot  get  over 
the  facts  that  the  Imperial  purse  is  already  heavily  drawn  upon  ; 
that  it  is  unable  to  bear  an  unlimited  strain ;  that,  after  all,  it 
is  the  people  of  this  country  who  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  that  Local  Government  Boards,  and 
local  taxation  to  a  reasonable  extent,  have  certain  advantages 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  At  once  then,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  I  am  unable  to  recommend  a  very  large  amount  of 
relief  to  realised  property,  either  in  town  or  country,  from 
taxation.  Taxes  never  were,  and  never  will  be  popular,  but 
they  roust  be  paid  by  somebody.  The  helpless  poor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  perish;  the  young  must  be  educated;  a  police  force 
is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order ;  the  laws  of  health  according  to 
modern  ideas  must  be  enforced.  All  these  signify  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  money;  but  who  are  so  wdl  able  to  bear  it 
as  the  owners  of  accumulated  capital  ?  If  the  greater  part  of 
these  charges  were  removed  from  the  local  to  the  national 
Treasury  there  would  unquestionably  be  a  greater  tendency 
to  "  centralisation "  in  the  governing  bodiea  vn  \»'«n\  %iv& 
country.      That  is  not  popular  la  Scollaad.     T\io>^f^  "^ns. 


Miiiv,  «-iUitli^anc,„I.int  li 
Iheiix-ncv  tlicy  rolli-u.  'J 
very  mud,  l.ir-.r  >l„irc  ol  ll 
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■While  Ihus  a  sweepinf 
county  rates  lias  not  been  r 
alluded  to  at  the  outset  of 
the  writer  hereof,  there  are, 
of  the  present  system  whicl 
These  changes,  however,  an 
local  burdens  among  the  t 
of  amending  and  completin] 
Boards,  than  oi  shifting  bun 
lo  the  national  exchequer. 
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Roads  Act  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the  so- 
called  county  rates  are  paid  exclusively  by  the  owners  of  lands 
and  heritages,  I  do  not  see  tny  way  to  recommend  the  admission 
of  a  representation  of  the  tenantry,  at  what  are  recognised  as  the 
"  County  Meetings,"  unless  that  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  incidence  of  county  rates.  So  long  as  the  proprietors 
pay  the  county  rates,  administered  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  "County  Meetings" 
can  hardly  be  disputed.  It  is  true  the  county  assessments,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  heavy,  and  have  been  reduced  considerably  in 
recent  years  by  the  increased  Treasury  aid  for  police  purposes, 
and  the  taking  over  of  prisons  by  Government  Take  a  few 
counties  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  representative  of 
Scotland.  What  do  we  find?  In  Fife, in  1S66-67,  the  county 
assessments  amounted  to  above  a^d.  per  ;^  rental  In  1880-81 
the  amount  per  £,  was  as  near  as  can  be  the  same.  In 
Perthshire,  the  county  rates  in  1861  were  only  ijd.  per^^;  by 
1873,  however,  they  had  reached  ajd, ;  but  last  year  they  were 
down  again  to  ad.  per  £,.  In  Aberdeenshire,  they  were  in 
i86i-6a  about  2§d.  per  ;£;  in  1866-67,  about  3jd.  per  ^;  in 
1871-73,  almost  3d.per;f ;  and  last  year,  rather  less  thanajd. 
per  £^.  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh  this  year,  the  assessment, 
owing  to  extra  outlay  in  providing  the  necessary  prison  accom- 
modation required  by  Government  before  taking  over,  was  4id. 
per  £,.  In  Kirkcudbright  county,  however,  it  is  only  about 
ijd.  per;^.  Though  these  assessments  are  not  very  formidable, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  like  a  general  desire 
among  Scotch  tenants  to  share  them,  and  so  qualify  for  seats 
at  the  "County  Board"  The  assessments,  however,  are  so 
light  that  a  portion  of  them  on  the  tenantry  should  be  no  great 
barrier  to  what  many  think  would  be  a  desirable  county 
reform. 

Probably,  the  advocates  of  County  representative  Boards 
have  in  their  eye  not  only  the  amalgamation  of  all  taxa*  \«ti- 
sently  levied  over  the  county  area,  but  lihe  aito^Q^  'Orv^'j  <*■ 
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some  of  the  rates  assessed  parochially.  If  that  be  so,  and  if  the 
total  rates  were  feiiiy  apportioned  between  owners  and  occa- 
piers,  the  formation  of  county  elected  Boards  would  be  desirable 
and  practicable.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  doubtfiil 
what  parish  rates  could  be  with  general  consent  and  beneficial 
results  handed  over  to  county  organisations.  The  best  feature 
of  the  Parish  Board  is  the  security  it  affords,  that  the 
executive  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  &cts  and  circam- 
stanccs  of  every  critical  or  disputable  case  that  comes  bef<»e 
them.  If  the  administrative  area  were  SO  wide  even  as  the 
avenge  county,  the  chances  of  local  scrutiny  and  care  being 
brought  to  bear  on,  say,  cases  of  relief  to  the  poor,  are  lessened 
somewhat,  but  they  do  not  disappear.  A  representative,  or 
even  two,  from  each  parish,  could  have  a  seat  at  the  County  Board, 
but  with  that  number  from  the  occupiers,  and  a  corresponding  j 
representation  from  the  proprietors'  side,  the  County  Boards  ' 
might  be  unworkably  large.  The  greater  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative duties  would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Road  Boards  under 
the  Act  of  1878,  have  to  be  delegated  to  a  reduced  Board  or  a  | 
large  committee,  where  local  knowledge  or  fiill  particulars  of  all 
cases  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  available  to  the  same 
extentas  in  Parochial  Boards.  Theprincipleimpliedintheforma- 
tion  of  County  Boards  has  such  a  sound  savour,  that  as  further 
experience  is  obtained  of  the  operations  of  the  newly-established 
County  Road  Boards,  representing  the  various  classes  on  whom 
the  road  assessment  is  levied,  I  do  not  despair  of  an  endeavour 
being  successfully  made  for  their  inauguration.  Quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility  is  it  too,  that  much  of  the  work  now 
done  in  the  parish  area  will  be  eventually  cast  into  that  of  a 
wider  district;  but  whether  or  not  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  a 
county  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  limits  of  a  parish,  for 
poor  law  and  educational  purposes,  may  be  open  to  question. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  I  think  the  areas  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Acts  just  indicated,  might  be  beneficially  enlarged,  by  the 
grouping    of  luiaV    ^axaVw   ^voiiaA'^    cixcomSKXAcd.     The 
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benefits  likely  to  accrue  Irom  a  judicious  amalgamation  of 
parishes,  will  be  detailed  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  reforms 
of  the  parochial  systems. 

Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  titat  the  persons  who  have  a  real 
grievance  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Commission  ot 
Supply  meetings  are  those  owners  of  house  property  and  the 
feuars  in  small  towns,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  property  is 
less  than  ;^ioo.  The  chief  magistrate  in  a  police  burgh  is  ex 
officio  a  Commissioner  of  Supply,  but  that  is  a  smalt  representa- 
tion for  the  feuars  in  such  a  burgh,  and  the  great  majority  are 
under  £,100  of  yearly  rent  Then  there  are  owners  of  house 
property  in  villages,  who  have  no  representation  at  all  at  the 
"  county  meetings."  They  are,  however,  not  overlooked  by  the 
tax  collector.  That  being  so,  there  should  be  such  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  of  Supply  meetings 
as  would  give  alt  who  are  chained  county  rates,  a  reasonable 
representation  at  the  board.  To  accomplish  this,  instead  ot 
lowering  the  minimum  rental  qualification  of  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  I  would  recommend  that  the  owners  under  ^100  of 
annual  value  should  have  power  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  to  the  county  meetings,  the  nunmber  of  "  elected 
Commissioners  of  Supply  "  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
house  proprietors  in  each  county  under  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tioa  So  far  as  the  rentals  of  those  owners  of  heritages  go, 
they  are  taxed  penny  about  with  the  larger  land  owners.  Their 
claims  therefore  to  recognition  in  the  administration  of  county 
business,  appear  to  me  to  t>e  irresistibly  strong.  Reform  of  the 
board  of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  ad- 
mitting a  representation  of  house  proprietors  and  feuars  in 
keepingwith  their  assessment  contribution  to  the  county  revenue, 
is  not  only  just  and  necessary,  but  I  may  almost  say  ui^ent. 

Turning  to  the  assessments  levied  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  on  owners  of  lands  and  heritages,  there  is  only  one  item 
which  I  consider  of  a  sufficiently  nationsA  c,baiicX.et  \.q  ^ktos^S^ 
its  entire  transference  to  the  imperial  purse.  lieSet  Vi'&vtei.-^'eK^ 
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of  the  Militia  buildings  and  stores.  If  snything  has  a  strictly 
n.itional  bearing,  it  surely  is  the  reserve  force  known  as  die 
militia.  For  many  years  the  Commisaoners  of  Supply  have  had 
devolving  on  them  and  their  property  certain  duties  and  obliga- 
rions  connected  with  the  militia  oi^anuation.  It  does  no^ 
however,  follow  that  in  these  days,  when  the  "  fitness  of  things  ■* 
receives  something  like  due  consideration,  time-honoured 
customs  should  be  continued  simply  on  the  plea  of  "use  and 
wont"  The  militia  assessment  is,  to  be  sure,  only  fractional 
per  j£  rent,  but  to  impose  it  on  land  and  heritages  is,  I  think, 
unsound  in  principle,  and  unjust  in  practice. 

Governments  in  recent  years  have  been  considerate  and 
generous  to  local  taxpaying  heritors  in  respect  of  prison  and 
police  expenditure.  The  Treasury  now  pay  one-half  of  the 
wages  and  clothing  of  the  police  force,  leaving  the  other  half  to 
be  provided  by  rating  in  counties  and  burghs.  Before  the 
Government  allowance  is  paid,  a  certificate  of  efficiency  must 
be  obtained,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  burghs, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  that.  As  a  rule,  the  In- 
spector of  Police  for  Scotland  finds  the  constabulary  in  good 
condition,  and,  accordingly,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  reporting 
favourably  at  headquarters.  The  imperial  contribution  is  thus 
quite  easily  obtained,  and  has  been  a  substantial  relief  to  owners 
of  landed  and  house  property  in  town  and  county.  In  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  H.M.'s  Inspector 
of  the  Scotch  Constabulary,  I  find  that  the  only  force  returned 
as  inefficient,  in  burghs  of  5,000  and  upwards,  was  that  of 
Pultneytown.  In  thirty-three  such  bui^s  or  cities  the  force  is 
returned  efficient,  as  they  are  in  all  the  counties.  Two  or 
three  towns  under  Siooo  of  population  were  inefficient,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  they  should  amalgamate  with  the  county 
force,  which  most  of  them  are  about  to  do.  There  is  a  great 
waste  of  power  in  the  multiplicity  of  separate  forces  in  small 
towns.  The  larger  the  organisation  for  police  purposes,  the 
greater,  as  a  rule,  is  tWc  e^tVexsTj  mi4  ^wv^swi  cS  »Jb«  ^lice. 
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"  The  more  removed,"  a  high  authority  on  this  matter  assures 
me,  "  the  actual  discipline  of  the  police  force  is  from  the  petty 
partisanship  of  local  politics,  the  better."  The  same  authority 
further  says : — "  I  believe  that  if  the  whole  police  of  the 
country  were  taken  over  by  Government,  as  the  prisons  have 
been,  the  change  would  be  for  the  better;  but  I  do  not  thinlc 
the  country  is  ripe  for  such  a  sweeping  change."  Neither  do  I, 
but  the  drift  of  the  public  mind  is  believed  to  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. Smaller  burghs  have  chiefly  joined  the  counties,  but 
some  have  not,  and  this  is  considered  the  weakest  link  in  the 
Scotch  constabulary  chain.  It  is  a  great  drawback,  especially 
in  a  town  like  Gla^ow,  composed  of  different  police  districts, 
and  abutting  on  counties,  that  a  police  officer  requires  a  warrant 
to  follow  suspected  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  one  district 
Nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  necessarf.  Compulsory  super- 
annuation of  police  officers  is  desired  in  Scotland,  and  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  force. 

The  Commissioners  of  Supply  in  counties,  and  the  Town 
Council  or  Commissioners  in  towns,  have  full  management  of 
the  police  force,  and  pay  only  half  the  outlay.  Anything  more 
&vourable  to  them  could  hardly  be  expected  None  of  my 
correspondents,  with  one  exception,  suggested  greater  relief 
from  the  police  expenditure.  Indeed,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  it  might  be  questioned  if  it  is  sound  policy  of  the 
Government  to  pay  such  a  large  share  of  any  expenditure  as 
one-half,  and  yet  leave  the  nhole  of  the  management  in  local 
or  county  hands,  subject  to  occasional  circulars  from  the 
Home  Secretary.  So  long  as  property  is  burdened  with  taxation 
— and  it  is  the  fittest  subject  to  bear  taxes — it  is  doubtful  if 
the  whole  cost  of  the  police  could  be  equitably  removed,  as 
has  been  recommended,  to  the  imperial  funds.  If  property 
is  worth  owning,  it  is  worth  watching.  Therefore,  I  consider 
that  local  taxpayers  have  got  as  much  aid  in  the  matter  of 
police  subsidy  as  they  have  a  very  obvious  c\a,\m.  \o.  \'<.  ■ma.-j 
leem  curiou;  that  owners  it)  counties  sVicuVd.  Wi^  ^^  wcww 
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half  to  pay,  and  that  in  b)itghs  the  owners  escape,  and  the 
occupiers  contribute  all  that  is  furnished  locally  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  police.  The  rate  is  much  heavier  in  towns  than 
in  rural  districts ;  in  fact,  in  some  &inly-populated  counties  the 
police  assessment  is  under  id.  per  ^  rent.  In  several  burghs 
the  police  assessment,  including  lighting  and  cleaning,  is  about 
as.  per  ;^.  In  the  basis  of  police  assessment  I  have  no 
material  changes  to  surest,  except  that  owners  of  property  in 
towns  should  share  the  assessment  with  occupiers.  The  pro- 
perty and  personal  effects  of  the  occupier  may  be  more  exposed 
to  evil-disposed  persons  than  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
houses  is,  but  the  latter  should  not  escape — probably  one-third 
on  owners  and  two-thirds  of  the  half  on  occupiers  would  be  a 
fair  arrangement 

In  1877  an  Act  was  passed,  as  already  stated,  relieving 
counties  of  the  expense  of  prisons.  Before  the  Government 
would  take  over  these  institutions,  however,  the  prison  accom- 
modation had  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Where  the 
conditions  could  not  at  once  be  complied  with,  the  necessary 
alterations  and  additions  had  to  be  made.  This  meant  in 
several  counties  a  considerable  disbursement,  which  will  take 
some  years  to  wipe  off.  Therefore  in  various  counties  a  prison 
board  or  committee  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  is  still  in 
existence  to  superintend  the  clearing  off  of  the  debt,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  prisons  now  and  again.  By 
chaining  the  entire  cost  of  prisons  to  the  national  exchequer,  the 
Government  have  displayed  a  strong  desire  to  lighten  as  far  as 
possible  or  practicable  the  burden  of  taxation  on  local  or  county 
proprietors,  both  of  land  and  houses. 

It  is  contended  in  certain  quarters  that  if  prison  main- 
tenance fell  appropriately  enough  to  the  Government,  lunacy 
expenses  should  follow.  Perhaps  they  should,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  I  should  question  the  expediency.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  policy  which,  to  a  large  extent,  seeks  to  relieve,  at 
the    expense  of  the  general    public,   proprietors    oi   certain 
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burdens  and  obligations,  which  they  inherited  along  with  their 
property.  The  more  sensible  of  the  land  refonners  in  Scotland 
have  no  desire  to  deprive  landowners  of  their  legitimate 
rights,  though  certain  territorial  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  are 
threatened,  and  very  properly  so.  While  thus  willing  to  preserve 
the  just  rights  of  property,  to  a  considerable  extent  invaded  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  Scotchmen  aim  at  the  removal 
of  onesided  presumptions  of  law,  and  also  at  the  maintenance 
of  the  legitimate  burdens  and  responsibilities  along  with  the 
undoubted  rights  of  owners  of  property.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  like  a  general  desire  for  the  trans' 
ference  of  the  whole  of  the  lunacy  expenses  as  well  as  those 
of  prisons  to  imperial  fiinds.  To  do  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  justice,  they,  as  a  general  body,  are  not  moving  against 
the  lunacy  obligations.  The  complaints  come  more  from 
owners  of  house  property  than  from  the  representatives  of 
the  old  territorial  families  who  own  so  much  of  the  Scotch  soil. 

Government  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  pauper  lunatics,  , 
fts  previously  explained,  provided  the  cost  per  week  for  each 
pauper  does  not  exceed  8s.  It  is  ui^ed  by  some  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  subject,  that  the  fatuous  poor  of  a  coiutry  are 
appropriate  objects  of  national  maintenance  and  protection. 
Possibly  they  are ;  but  on  the  same  principle  I  imagine  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  whole  cost  of  asylums  beyond  what  is  met 
by  the  payments  of  the  relatives  of  inmates  able  to  contri- 
bute, are  fair  and  reasonable  charges  on  the  public  purse. 
And  there  are  few  who  have  considered  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  question  prepared,  at  present  at  least,  to  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  these  unpleasant  but  seemingly  in- 
evitable burdens  from  local  or  county  to  national  funds. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  justice,  or 
I  should  perhaps  rather  say  the  expediency,  of  freeing  local  rate- 
payers of  lunacy  liabilities,  to  give  this  phase  of  the  great  ques- 
tion under  consideration  a  prominent  place  among  the  sub\ed% 
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on  which  redress  b  obviously  required  Nor  have  I  any  d 
change  to  recommend  in  the  constitution  of  lunacy  boards 
already  described.  The  assessment  for  lunacy  purposes,  levied 
in  counties  on  proprietors  of  land  and  heritages  according  to 
the  valuation  roll,  is  not  generally  heavy,  seldom  over  id.  per 
j£.  In  burghs  the  occupier  bears  half  the  lunacy  assessment 
the  owner  paying  the  other  half.  The  assessment  is  the  same 
in  amount  per  ;£  rental  on  both  burghal  and  landward  proper^ 
within  the  lunacy  district,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two  in 
Scotland.  The  district  lunacy  boards  appointed  annually  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  magistrates,  operate  within 
certain  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  general  board  of 
lunacy,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Edinburgh.  This  anunge- 
ment  may  have  its  shortcomings — what  organisation  has  not? 
— but  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  any  one  who  has  been 
able  to  devise  a  manifestly  better  system  of  lunacy  manage* 
ment 

The  costs  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  counties  are 
chiefly  defrayed  by  Government,  hut  the  expenses  of  the  local 
cases  not  reported  to  Crown  Counsel,  and  some  other  items 
connected  with  the  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  Peace  Courts,  fall 
upon  the  county  rates,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  county  general 
assessment  Certain  fines,  however,  reduce  the  burden  to 
counties,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be 
further  relief  in  this  direction.  The  claims  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, on  the  county  general  assessment  are  not  serious,  and 
seeing  that  these  obligations,  or  the  heaviest  of  them, 
were  inherited  or  purchased  with  the  property  in  the  county,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  re-arrangement  I  again  strongly 
urge  the  abolition  of  the  double  sherifTshtp.  It  is  totally  un- 
necessary for  the  administration  of  justice ;  unfair  to  the 
resident  sherifls ;  encourages  thriftless  litigation,  and  needlessly 
increases  the  expense  to  the  county  of  the  administration  of 
law  and  justice.  While  thus  limiting  the  bench  in  the  shctifT 
court  to  the  resident  judges,  I  would  recommend  an  extension 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  or  sheriff  courts,  so  that 
almost  all  cases  of  dispute — all  civil  cases — would  have  a  chance 
of  settlement  in  the  county  court  The  resident  sheriffs  have 
a  pretty  strong  claim  to  increased  remuneration.  One  new  Act 
after  another  throws  additional  duties  on  the  sheriffs.  Their 
remuneration,  has  not,  I  fear,  risen  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  their  duties. 

The  assistance  which  judges  in  both  county  and  high 
court  cases  get  from  jurymen  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
I  have  seen  on  many  a  jury,  men  sittmg  endeavouring  to  grapple 
with  the  merits  of  an  intricate  case,  who,  from  defective  educa- 
tion and  mental  incapacity,  were  unable  to  grasp,  weigh,  and 
judge  reliably  the  points  placed  before  them,  yet  they  had  to 
give  a  decision  of  some  kind  The  mere  rental  or  property 
qualification  for  a  juryman  does  not  secure  at  all  times  an 
intelligent  tribunal.  That  this  great  desideratum  could  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way  is  not  quite  certain,  though  I  think 
very  desirable.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  and  practicable  too, 
to  apply  in  the  selection  or  nomination  of  jurymen  some  other 
test  than  rental,  house  occupation,  or  the  possession  of  ;^30O 
worth  of  personal  property — some  means  by  which  only 
men  of  intelligence  and  recognised  soundness  of  judgment 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  solution  of  the  numerous  difficult 
questions  that  come  before  jurymen  ?  This  reminds  me  that 
the  law  and  the  practice  are  both  rather  hard  on  jurymen.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are,  in  many  of  the  Scotch  courts  at  least, 
provided  with  seats  or  benches  which  are  neither  so  commodious 
nor  so  comfortable  as  they  should  be  for  so  protracted  sittings 
as  jurymen  have  frequently  to  undergo.  As  a  rule,  the  seats  are 
hard  and  rather  narrow.  Cushions  are  not  provided.  If  a  more 
select  class  of  jurymen  were  nominated,  reasonable  expenses 
might  be  allowed  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  The  jury 
system  of  the  country  is  well  worthy  of  attention  with  a  view  to 
reform. 

The  county  general  assessment  has  to  bear  the  expense — a 
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trifling  amount  to  be  sure — of  the  Fiars  Court  in  each  couDtjr. 
That  court  sits  but  once  a  year,  is  predded  ovct  bjr  the  sheriff 
or  more  commonly  the  sheriff  substitute,  who  has  the  asas- 
tance  of  a  specially  selected  jury,  composed  of  men  of  position 
and  intelligence,  accompanied  usually  by  a  local  professional 
accountant.  The  business  of  the  court  is  to  fix  the  average 
price  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  county  for  the  year. 
The  jury  found  their  calculations  on  the  evidence  tendered  by 
the  chief  buyers  of  grain  in  the  county,  who  state  the  number 
of  quarters  they  have  purchased  of  the  year's  produce  from  tlie 
autunm  to  the  following  March  when  the  courts  are  held.  The 
witnesses  give  the  total  amount  of  money  paid,  and  the  jtuy- 
men  strike  the  average  price  per  quarter  on  the  data  before 
them.  By  the  Fiars  prices,  the  payments  for  crops  between  an 
incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  are  determined,  so  are  the 
parish  ministers' stipends,  the  payment  of  "grain  rents"  for 
farms,  &c 

With  the  selection  of  the  jury  for  the  Fiars  prices,  I  have 
no  fault  to  fmd.  It  is  to  some  extent,  indeed,  just  such  a 
selection  on  a  small  scale  as  I  have  been  recommending  on  a 
large  for  juries  generally.  A  much  higher  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  seem  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  choice 
of  men  to  multiply  and  divide  the  figures  laid  before  them, 
and  so  determine  the  prices  for  the  year  of  wheat,  bailey,  oats, 
&c  in  a  county,  than  in  the  selection  of  men  to  decide  whether 
a  human  being  shall  be  liberated  or  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  if  not,  indeed,  executed  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  I  would  not  "  level  down  "  the  Fiars  court  jury  system  ;  I 
would  prefer  to  raise  the  standard  of  jury  selection  generally, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  their  comforts  and  their  allowances. 
Hut  to  return  to  the  Fiars,  I  consider  the  present  system  defec- 
tive in  so  far  as  the  prices  are  fixed  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  a  large,  and  generally  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grower.  Every  practical  man 
knows  that  grain  is,  as  a  rule,  in  better  marketable  condition 
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after  the  middle  of  March  than  before  it,  and  also  that  prices 
are  higher  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  than  in  the  other 
months.  I  should  therefore  rather  buy  than  sell  by  the  Fiars 
prices.  The  jury  are  probably  not  tied  to  the  average  of  the 
returns  before  them,  but  generally  they  do  not  allow  much,  if 
anything,  for  the  more  than  probable  increase  of  price  obtained 
for  the  no  incousiderable  portion  of  the  season's  cereal  produce 
undisposed  of  at  the  date  of  the  Fiars  courts.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is  that  these  courts  should  be  held  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year.  Tiwit  would  delay  the  settling  of 
accounts  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  and  might 
disturb  other  arrangements,  such  as  the  payment  of  Established 
Church  clergymen's  stipends,  but  the  advantages  would,  I 
think,  ultimately  outweigh  the  objections. 

Among  other  things  attended  to  by  county  organisations, 
we  have  the  adjustment  and  periodical  testing  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  Act  of  1878,  bearing  on  this  matter,  is  worldng 
well  District  inspectors,  generally  local  officers  of  police,  make 
stated  inspections  of  the  different  localities  for  the  purpose  of 
rectifying  any  defects  in  the  weights  and  measures  in  regular 
use.  Fees,  as  already  indicated,  are  charged  for  adjustment, 
and  fines  exacted  from  those  who  persist  in  the  use  of  imperfect 
weights  or  measures.  If  these  do  not  meet  the  expense  ol 
working  the  Act  of  1878,  the  county  assessment  has  to  supply 
the  balance.  The  Act  of  1S78  very  properly  declared  it 
illegal  to  buy  and  sell  by  any  weight  or  measure  other  than 
the  imperial  standards.  For  instance,  any  transaction  by  the 
Scotch  acre,  which  is  a  fifth  more  than  the  imperial  acre,  by 
the  Dutch  stone,  which  is  3^1bs.  more  than  the  imperial  stone, 
would  now  be  invalid.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the 
terms  of  the  Act  are  as  yet  strictly  enforced  in  everyday 
transactions.  The  expenses  of  Justice  of  Peace  Courts  are  not 
heavy.  Since  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  Game  Law  Acts, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  justices  were  personally  interested,  has, 
by  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880,  been  removed  from  the 
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Justice  of  Peace  to  the  SherifT  Courts,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  rcfonn  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
system.  The  justices  have  the  control  of  public  house  licences 
I  am  now,  however,  on  very  delicate  ground ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  avoid  it,  though  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  AVhilc  a  veto  might 
rest  with  the  justices,  I  think  they  should,  in  the  granting  of 
a  licence  for  liquor  traffic,  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  licence  the  house.  The  residcnters  should  by  all 
means  have  a  "voice"  in  this  somewhat  perplexing  matter. 
The  costs  involved  by  the  Registration  of  Voters  Act  are  com- 
paratively light  in  the  counties,  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  ^  rent  suffices;  and  the  Lands  Valuation  Act  isnotexpensive. 
The  present  .system  of  county  valuation  is  not  in  every 
respect  what  it  should  be.  Generally,  of  course,  assessors  have 
the  rents  ot  the  dilTcrcnt  subjects  to  guide  them  so  far.  And 
where  rents  are  not  affected  by  any  sjiecial  circumsLinces  or 
conditions,  the  amount  ixiid  as  rent  is  usually  set  down  as  the 
valuation  for  taxation  and  other  iiurposes.  The  main  difficulty 
the  assessors  have,  and  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  the 
general  taxpayers  both  in  county  and  parish  have,  are  with 
land,  woods,  forests,  and  shootings  in  the  proprietor's  own 
occupation.  In  the  case  of  landlords'  mansion-houses,  policy 
parks,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  plantations,  the  assessors 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  data  to  guide  them.  It  is  uncertain 
what  those  castles  and  grounds  would  let  at.  The  demand  for 
them  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  limited,  and  the  number  of 
them  to  let  is,  in  fairly  prosperous  times,  not  sufficiently  large 
to  form  a  basis  for  assessors.  Then,  if  assessors  wore  to  estimate 
those  domains  at  what  the  owner  might  be  disinclined  to  pay  for 
such  accommodation,  the  result  would  be  defeat  at  the  Valuation 
Appeal  Courts,  which  are  composed  of  proprietors.  It  is  thus 
a  mistake  to  have  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  constituted 
judges  in  the  appeal  courts  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act. 
No  man  should  be  allowed  to  be  virtually  judge  of  his  own 
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case.  The  court  of  appeal  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act  should 
be  limited  to,  say,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  two  landed  pro- 
prietors, two  intelligent  tenant-farmers,  one  house  proprietor, 
and  a  house  renter,  the  vote  of  the  majority  to  prevail ;  or,  better 
still,  perhaps,  it  might  be  composed  of  the  Sheriff,  assisted  by 
two  practical  assessors. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  taxing  of  the  "  country  seats  "  ol 
noblemen  and  gendemen  at  the  highest  limit  at  whicii,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  they  might  let  For  one  thing,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fanciful  work  about  them  which  often  affords 
employment  to  aged  and  infirm  people,  who  might  otherwise 
be  "  burdens "  on  the  parish.  Yet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  assessable  valuations  of  many  of  those 
mansions  and  poUcies  are  absurdly  low.  What  can  assessors 
do?  They  know  very  well  who  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
judgment  over  them,  and  by  this  time  of  day  they  know 
the  result  of  any  adventure  much  above  the  "  use  and  wont  " 
■  figures.  I  have  the  assurance  of  a  very  intelligent  and 
experienced  assessor,  that  higher  valuations  on  proprietors' 
seats  and  surroundings  are  obtained  by  being  moderate  in  any 
advance  proposed,  and  endeavouring  to  carry  the  landlord 
with  you.  If  you  don't  manage  this,  and  attempt  to  assess 
the  property  at  what  you  think  it  worth,  you  are  sure  to 
be  defeated  in  the  appeal  court.  With  "home  farms,"  i.e., 
land  in  the  landlord's  hands  under  cultivation,  there  Is  less 
difficulty,  in  fact,  no  real  grievance.  A  fair  rent  for  them  can 
easily  be,  and  generally  Is,  estimated. 

With  regard  to  woodlands,  the  general  taxpayer  has  a 
decided  grievance.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parhament, 
woods  are,  for  rating  purposes,  valued  only  at  what  the  ground 
covered  by  the  wood  might  be  supposed  to  let  at  for  pasturing 
purposes — the  common  rate  being  from  6d.  to  as.  per  acre. 
In  the  event  of  arable  land  being  planted,  the  value  of  the  soil 
when  it  was  under  cultivation  is  regarded  as  the  basis,  but  the 
great  proportion  of  the  woods  in  this  country  are  on  moor  or 
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vaste  land;,  Tvhere,  as  just  stated,  the  rateable  value  ia 
presently  nominal — about  is.  per  acre.  There  is  here  an 
evident  defect  in  the  present  system  of  valuation.  Granted 
that  when  proprietors  plant  large  areas  of  comparatively  waste 
ground  with  wood,  they  expend  thereby  a  good  deal  of  money; 
they  thus  add  considerably,  however,  to  the  value  of  th«r 
property :  but  it  is  evident  that  this  augmentation  to  the  value 
of  landed  estates  escapes  a  fair  share  of  taxation.  ^Vhen 
money  is  expended,  either  by  owners  or  occupiers,  on  farms,  or 
on  houses  in  burghs,  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  thus 
occasioned  becomes  fair  subject  of  addition  to  the  rateable 
value.  Woods,  however,  occupy  quite  an  anomalous  position. 
"It  could  easily  be  proved," writes  a  well-known  Scotch  county 
assessor  to  mc,  "  that  land  worth,  as  sheep  pasture,  from  6d.  to 
IS.  an  acre,  is  worth,  when  planted,  from  los.  to  15s.  per 
acre"  "  A  plantation,"  he  adds,  "  for  the  first  twenty  years  is 
a  source  of  outlay ;  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  revenue 
rather  more  than  counterbalances  the  outlay;  for  the  next  twenty 
to  thirty  years  a  good  margin  of  profit  is  obtained,  and,  finally, 
when  the  wood  is  cut  down  as  a  whole,  a  very  large  sum 
is  obtained  ;  something  like  ^50  to  ;£6o  an  acre."  By  rating 
wood  on  the  value  of  the  originally  waste  ground  only,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  property  escapes,  which  is  unfair  to  the 
ratepayers  other  than  owners  of  landed  estate.  Assuming  that 
there  will  be  substantial  unanimity  in  the  pro[)osal  to  tax  woods 
at  a  much  higher  race  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  the 
practical  (]ucstion  arises,  how  is  the  cliange  to  be  accomplished? 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  committee  of  prac- 
tical arboriculturists  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number 
of  years  certain  kinds  of  wood,  under  given  climates  and  other 
conditions,  would  take  to  mature.  The  value  of  timber  when 
ripe,  spread  over  the  number  of  years  taken  to  grow  and  ripen, 
subject  to  deductions  for  maintenance  the  first  twenty  years, 
and  to  reasonable  allowance  for  the  original  cost  of  planting, 
might  be  held  to  be  the  assessable  annual  value  of  jdantations. 
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The  injustice,  nay,  absurdity,  of  the  present  arrangements  as  to 
woods,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  in  Aberdeenshire  four  years  ago. 
Driving  through  a  portion  of  that  county  in  the  company  of 
a  local  gentleman,  I  commented  on  the  badly  cut  up  and 
deeply  rutted  state  of  about  live  miles  of  the  road.  I  saw  that 
the  mischief  had  been  done  by  traction  engines,  and  on 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  my  companion  said,  "  it 
is  the  carrying  to  the  railway  station  of  some  ;£  18,000   of 

wood  from  ,  on  which,  when  growing,  the  proprietor 

only  paid,  of  road  money,  county,  or  parochial  rates,  a  few 
shillings  per  annum,  the  ground  that  produced  the  wood  being 
valued  at  jC^  6s.  ;  and  we,  who  have  been  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  assessments  all  along,  will  now  be  called  upon  to 
go  deeply  into  our  pockets  to  restore  or  reform  the  road 
which  the  carting  away  of  his  almost  tax-free  property  has 
destroyed."  I  hope  I  need  say  no  more  to  convince  every 
impartial  mind  that  woods  should  not  escape  taxation  as  they 
have  hitherto  done. 

Then,  with  reference  to  deer  forests  and  shootings  in  the 
proprietors'  hands,  the  present  system  of  valuation  is  equally 
defective  and  unjust.  Shootmgs  arc  only  valued  when  let  to  a 
tenant,  and  then  the  rental  forms  the  basis  of  taxation.  But  why 
should  shootings  retained  for  the  owner's  on'n  amusement 
escape  the  tax-collector  ?  I  might  pause  long  enough,  and  not 
get  a  reply  that  would  "hold  water."  Landed  proprietors 
claim  all  the  rights  of  property,  if  not  something  more,  for  their 
shootings.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  those  rights,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask,  and  let  the  nation  answer,  or  the  landlords,  if  they 
can  without  a  blush,  why  it  comes  that  this  property,  so  precious, 
■  and  possessed  of  a  lettable  value — and  a  high  one  too — -should 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  other  kinds 
I  of  property  which  have  a  lettable  value  P  Might  I  ask  whether  it 
b  the  letting  value  of  landed  proprietors'  shootings,  or  the  pre- 
carious income  of  a  tenant  or  salaried  man,  that  is  the  fittei^m 
cc  1 
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fairer  subject  of  taxation  ?  Can  the  reply  be  doabtful  ?  Impoi- 
dble.  The  exemption  of  shootings  is  altc^ether  prq;xateions 
in  this  age  of  balancing,  as  far  as  possible,  burdens  between  the 
various  interests. 

Deer  forests  are  almost  as  bad.  I^nd  converted  into  a 
deer  forest  is,  to  be  sure,  valued  even  though  retained  in  the 
owner's  hands,  but  at,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mere  nominal 
rate.  Only  those  forests  that  are  let  bear  anything  like  a  &ir 
share  of  taxation.  On  this  question  let  me  again  adduce  the 
practical  testimony  of  the  assessor  to  whom  I  previously 
referred  He  writes  me  thus  :  "There  are  two  deer  forests  in 
my  mind  at  present,  of  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal  extent  and 
value.  The  one  is  let,  the  other  is  retained  for  the  proprietor's 
enjoyment.    They  are  valued  as  under: — 

D«r  forest,   let        ;£l>33o 

Ditto,  not  let ...  ...  140 

Difference       j^l.iQO 

You  will  :^ee  with  me  that  the  above  needs  no  comment" 
I  do,  and  should  like  to  know  who  does  not.  Have  the 
general  ratepayers  not  a  grievance,  and  a  glaring  one,  here? 
Parliament  can  hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  wink  at  such  a 
system,  and  the  wonder  is  that  ratepayers  have  tolerated  such 
an  injustice  so  long. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  county  road  boards,  I  may  repeat 
that  the  executive  boards  should  be  composed  one-half  of  pro- 
prietors and  the  other  of  elected  trustees  or  tenant  farmers. 
According  to  the  recent  Act,  which  will  soon  be  in  force  all  over 
Scotland,  the  tenant  representation  may  be  one-half.  I  would 
substitute  shall  for  may,  so  long  as  the  tenants  have  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  road  maintenance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  rental  qualification  of  an  elected  road  tnistee  is  too 
high,  and  that  the  qualification  be  just  the  same  as  that  of  those 
who  elect  the  trustees,     Th^^e  is  something  to  be  ^d  fpr  the 
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suggestion,  though  I  hardly  rank  this  matter  among  the  positive 
grievances  calling  for  early  redress. 

Several  of  my  correspondents  are  of  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment should  maintain  all  "  through  "  roads,  main  avenues  of 
traffic,  more  especially  those  old  military  roads,  chiefly  in  the 
Highland  counties,  which  were  originally  made  by  Government 
for  military  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  t,ooo 
miles  of  such  roads  in  Scotland.  There  never  was  much  traffic 
on  these  roads,  and  since  the  formation  of  railways  there  has 
been  less.  They  are  now,  in  fact,  very  seldom  used,  but  the 
ratepayers  have  to  keep  them  in  order  along  with  the  Other 
roads  within  the  county.  Itts  argued,  with  some  degree  of  feasi- 
bility, that  as  those  roads  were  made  for  national  objects,  and  are 
very  little  used  for  local  or  county  purposes,  they  should  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  The  principle  here 
contended  for  is  sound ;  but,  practically,  I  do  not  think  the 
burden  complained  of  is  a  very  serious  one.  Where  there  is 
little  or  no  wheeled  traffic,  the  cost  of  keeping  up  those  old 
Highbnd  roods  is  comparatively  small  It  is  scarcely  worth 
troubling  Parliament  about,  particularly  if  a  grant  for  those  roads 
were  accompanied  by  some  "  central "  control  of  county  road 
board  proceedings.  If  Government  could  be  fairly  asked  to 
support  all  main  or  through  roads  in  lowland  as  well  as  upland 
parts,  there  would  then  be  no  difficulty  about  the  old  military 
roads,  but  I  do  not  see  that  Parliament  could  be  approached 
successfully  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
have  local  or  county  taxation  at  all,  roads  are  not  inappropriate 
subjects  for  it  Moreover,  if  Government  relieved  counties  of 
the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  on  what  ground  could  it 
refuse  to  keep  the  leading  streets  or  thoroughfares  in  towns  in 
order? 

With  reference  to  the  assessment  authorised  on  owners  and 
occupiers  equally  in  countiesby  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act,  1878, 
one  of  my  correspondents  in  Fifeshire  recommends  that  Go- 
vernment should  pay  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  considerable  parb 
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of  the  compensation  given  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle  that,  for 
the  suppression  of  disease,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
slaughter.  He  points  out  that  slaughtering  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lood  supply  of  the 
country,  and  on  that  ground  he  thinks  (and  I  believe  he  is 
far  from  alone  in  his  opinion)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  furnish  the  compensation.  In  the  case  of  slaughter  for 
rinderpest,  Government  gives  the  specified  compensation, 
but  the  Act  makes  owners  and  occupiers  in  counties  liable  for 
the  statutory  allowances  to  the  owners  of  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  This,  however,  is  not  a  momentous 
question.  Happily,  since  1878  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal 
of  disease  in  Scotland.  Foot  and- mouth  disease  has  not  existed 
north  of  the  Tweed  for  two  years.  Pleuro-pneumonia  slumbers 
in  a  few  counties,  but  the  assessment  provided  in  the  Act  of 
1878  has  not  been  heavy  in  any  county,  and  is  «/'/  in  some. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  Parliamentary  assisUnce 
with  the  compensation  for  slaughtered  stock,  but  I  think  much 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  a  decidedly  beneficial  measure  (the  Cattle  Disease, 
1878,  Act)  on  the  counties.  If  Government  were  to  give  the 
compensation,  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  the  machinery 
for  the  suppression  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  being 
less  rigorously  carried  out  in  the  different  counties  than  when 
the  parties  enforcing  or  administering  an  Act  are  themselves 
liable  for  the  bulk  of  the  expenses  thereof?  Of  course,  if  un- 
fortunately any  deadly  disease  should  happen  to  become  epi- 
demic in  a  county,  and  very  extensive  slaughtering  ensue,  a 
substantial  case  would  then  occur  for  financial  aid  from  Govern- 
ment Meantime  there  is  not  very  much  on  this  score  to 
complain  of. 

Excluding  roads,  as  already  stated,  county  assessments  are 
light  in  Scotland.  Rates  levied  parochially  are  much  more  for- 
midable, but,  even  counting  these,  it  will  be  found  that  inhabi- 
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tants  of  towns  are  much  heavier  taxed  per  £,  rental  than  those 
of  rural  districts.  The  expenses  involved  by  the  working  of 
the  Registration  of  Voters  Act  are  likely  to  be  increased  ere 
long.  The  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  the 
counties  similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  operation  in  burghs 
since  r86S,  is  so  just  and  reasonable  that  whichever  political 
party  is  in  power  a  great  augmentation  to  the  roll  of  voters  in 
counties  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  question.  The  road 
assessment  is  about  double  the  amount  of  all  the  other  county 
rates  put  together,  varyii^  from  4d.  to  gd.  per  £,,  being  gene- 
rally about  6d.  or  jd. 

CITY  ORGANISATIONS. 

Turning  to  bvrghs,  I  have  fewer  reforms  to  suggest  than  in 
either  counties  or  parishes.  The  business  peculiar  to  towns 
has  been  for  many  years  conducted  more  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples than  in  counties,  where  feudal  feelings  and  hereditary 
customs  retarded  the  progress  of  civilisation,  independence  , 
and  reform.  City  affairs  have  been  managed  by  popularly- 
elected  boards,  and  the  tendency  in  counties  and  parishes  is  at 
length  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  long  way  behind.  In  the 
constitution  of  Town  Councils,  mostly  defined  by  special  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  I  do  not  find  much  amiss.  Nor  is  there 
much  room  for  amendment  in  the  composition  of  the  police 
commissions  in  those  smaller  towns  which  have  adopted  the 
police  Acts  for  sanitary,  watching,  and  paving  purposes.  In 
five  towns,  viz.,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aber- 
deen, a  relic  of  long-bygone  times  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Guild  brethren  of  the  city  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
Town  Council  He  is  the  only  ex-offido  member  of  the  board, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Convener  of  incorporated  Trades  ia 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
ten  years  ago  in  Aberdeen  to  get  the  Dean  of  Guilds'  position 
in  the  Council  changed.  The  reformers,  however,  on  that 
occasion  failed  to   get  his    status  as    an  tx-c^o  member 
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abolished,  but  public  sympathy  and  time  are  on  their  side, 
llie  magistrates  of  royal  burghs  have  so  inany  and  so  varied 
duties  to  discharge,  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal 
of  their  "  bench  "  or  police  court  labouis,  by  the  appointment 
in  every  large  town  of  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

The  boards  for  the  administration  oi  the  poor  law  in 
burghs  wholly  unconnected  with  landward  parts,  are  more 
workable,  satisfactory,  and  representative  than  the  parochial 
boards  in  rural  or  semi-burghal  parishes.  Excepting  four  mem' 
bers  of  kirk  session,  and  a  similar  number  elected  by  the 
magistrates,  the  Poor  Law  Boards  in  burghs  are  popularly  elected. 
It  may  be,  often  I  imagine  it  is  the  case,  that  the  town  owns 
property  which  might  not  be  directly  represented  if  the  magis- 
trates were  to  cease  nominating  a  member  or  two  for  the  poor 
law  boards.  Therefore  it  might  not  be  right  to  press  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  magistrates'  quota  to  the  board,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  kirk  session  is  in  such  a  position.  Their  nomination 
.  alike  in  town  and  country  parishes  (in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes 
domination)  should  cease.  They  represent  no  interests  that 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  by  their  absence.  Parochial  Boards 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  left  to  the  direct  representatives 
of  ratepayers.  The  boards  in  the  burghal  parishes  are  recon- 
stituted annually,  ;£io  of  yearly  rental  being  the  qualification 
of  householders.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Poor  I^w  Boards,  like 
the  School  Boards,  should  be  elected,  not  yearly,  but  Iriennially, 
The  assessment  for  poor  law  purposes  in  the  eight  purely 
burghal  parishes  is  levied  one-half  on  owners  and  the  other 
on  occu])iers,  according  to  the  rental,  certain  deductions  being 
allowed  to  owners  for  the  maintenance  of  property.  The  edu- 
cation rate  is  collected  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  tax. 

In  royal  and  police  burghs  the  assessments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  police  force  is  levied  on  occupiers.  Owners 
should  not  escape  altogether.  A  fairer  arrangement,  as  previously 
indicated,  would  be  one-third  of  the  rate  on  owners  of  houses, 
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There  is  an  anomaly  here  which  claims  careful  consideiatitHi 
with  a  view  to  legislative  reform  in  the  basis  of  local  taxatic»L 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  which  falls  more 
properly  for  disposal  under  the  head  of  parochial  organisations, 
more  especially  where  the  parish  area  embraces  a  bur^ 
or  town, 

PAROCHIAL  BOARDS  AMD  TAXES. 

The  heavier  rates  levied  parochially  are  those  for  education 
and  poor  relief.  These  two,  with  road  assessment,  constitute 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  rural  taxation  in  Scotland.  The 
l.ist-named  is  a  county  assessment,  and,  as  such,  has  already 
been  dealt  with.  The  other  two  are  collected  by  the  Poor  Law 
Boards,  and  are  formidable  items  on  farmers,  particularly  where 
'  there  has  been  no  classification  of  the  assessable  subjects  within 
the  parish — and  there  has  been  no  such  arrangement  in  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  Both  the  Poor  Law  and 
the  Education  Acts  treated  occupiers  of  land,  as  already 
hinted,  rather  unfairly,  in  so  far  as  they  provided  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  heavy  assessments  on  tenants,  with  no  regard  whatever 
to  the  terms  of  existing  leases  or  contracts.  Fanners  are  often 
reminded  by  those  who  generally  have  the  best  of  existing 
bargains,  that  they  (the  tenants)  must  not  ask  from  Parliament 
any  over-riding  of  contracts,  especially,  of  current  contracts. 
When  reforms  of  the  I-and  Tenancy  Laws  are  advocated,  many 
|)roprietors  publicly  assure  the  tenants  and  the  general  com- 
munity, that  Parliament  would  never  do  anything  that  would 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  an  existing  contract  It 
is  rather  galling,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  tenants  to  be  set-off 
in  this  manner,  now  that  they  are  earnestly  seeking  ameliora- 
tion of  their  long-borne-with,  unfair,  legal  position  respecting 
their  improvements.  Farmers  feel  this  objection  raised  by 
landlords  all  the  more  acutely,  that  the  same  scrupulous  regard 
has  not,  in  the  legislation  of  the  past,  been  paid  to  the  tenants' 
interests  under  existing  contracts.  Where  was  the  territorial 
interest  when,  in  the  6,\)5encft  q^  WaanS.  faxmcK  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  corn  from  abroad  became  law,  regardless  altogether 
of  its  effects  on  current  leases  ?  So  heavy  was  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  home  stock  for  a  few  years  occasioned  by  this  measure, 
that  many  fanners  were  almost  ruined.  The  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1845,  paving  the  way  for  a  heavy  assess- 
ment on  occupiers  of  land,  paid  no  attention  to  existing  leases. 
To  be  sure,  that  Act  was  not  compulsoiy,  but  the  representation 
which  it  gave  to  the  tenantry  rendered  them  powerless  to  resist 
its  adoption,  or  rather  to  get  a  fair  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rateable  property  under  its  operation.  The 
Education  Act  of  187a  was  compulsory,  and  made  no 
exemptions  of  existing  lease  holders ;  some  farmers  have 
accordingly  had  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds  beyond  the 
terms  of  their  agreement,  and  against  that  comparatively 
few  had  a  seasonable  word  to  say.  Now  that  the  tendency 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  agricultural  interest  must  inevit- 
ably encroach  more  on  the  landlord's  artificially  bolstered 
up,  and  naturally  strong  enough,  position,  it  is  very  dishearten- 
ing for  tenants  to  be  told  that  no  legislative  enactment  must  be 
allowed  to  take  effect  during  existing  leases.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  Scotch  leasing  system  is  an  absolute  protection, 
so  far  as  its  terms  go,  to  the  interests  of  the  landlords  only. 
Tactics  of  this  sort  have  tended  more  perhaps  than  anything 
else,  to  bring  the  Scotch  farm  lease  into  disfavour  during  the  last 
few  years  with  a  great  many — perhaps,  the  majority — of  the 
farmers  in  Scotland. 

It  is  more  than  likely  in  the  future  that  there  will  be  fewer 
long  leases  than  have  been  for  half  a  century  or  more.  Shorter 
agreements  are  certain  to  take  the  place  of  the  Scotch  nineteen 
years'  lease,  to  a  large  extent  In  that  case,  there  will  be  less 
injustice  inflicted  on  tenants,  by  bringing  legislative  enactments 
inconsistent  with  current  bargains  into  operation  uniformly 
over  the  country.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tVtas.  ^t«ax.-^'\nTOi, 
leases  will  be  wholly  discarded.     IncoiwetiVent,  ■ao  ioK&f-i'"' 
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many  instances,  it  would  be  to  delay  the  machinery  of  evciy 
legislative  measure  calculated  to  further  the  good  of  the  country 
generally,  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  faim  agreements  then  current 
would  expire.  Taxes  being  admittedly  burdens  on  the  land, 
or  on  property  at  any  rate,  I  would  recommend  that  Parlia- 
ment in  all  future  measures,  such  as  the  Poor  Law  and  Education 
Acts,  should  stipulate  that  the  new  or  additional  assessment 
should  be  wholly  paid  by  proprietors  until  current  leases  ex- 
pire. There  are  some  people,  indeed,  who  think  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  levy  all  rural  taxes  on  the  proprietors. 

IJefore  inquiring  into  the  incidence  of  the  parish  rates  in  a 
critical  and  suggestive  vein,  I  propose  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  various  Boards.  So  far  gratifying  and  hopeful 
for  the  future  is  it,  that  the  most  recently  established  of  the 
parish  boards  is  the  most  satisfactorily  constituted  In  our 
School  Boards  tx-offido  membership  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  That  in  itself  is  a  material  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Popularly  elected  Boards  are  unquestionably  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Well,  I  jtass  from  the  composition  of 
the  School  Baird  with  the  repetition  of  a  former  remark,  that 
Established  Church  clergymen  should  either  pay  rates  on  their 
houses  and  property  like  other  ministers  and  other  men,  or 
be  ineligible  as  members  of  the  Boards.  I  would  hardly  give 
them  even  this  alternative.  They  should  pay  rates  on  their 
manses  and  glebes. 

The  composition  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  is  generally  un- 
satisfactory ;  as  already  indicated,  reform  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  far  off.  A  good  Bill  was  intoduced  last  session 
by  the  lx>rd  Advocate,  but  it  was  not  reached.  Even  in 
parishes  wholly  agricultural  the  Boards  are  unfairly  composed, 
according  to  modern  ideas  of  justice  and  equity ;  and  in 
parishes  embracing  burghs  or  small  towns  and  villages,  the 
present  arrangements  as  to  representation  are  yet  more  defective. 
Granting  the  injustice  of  the  present  constitution  of  Parochial 
Boards,  as  most  people  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  do, 
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whal  of  the  redress  ?  Well,  as  in  towns,  I  would  make  "  short 
work"  of  the  kirk  sessions'  representation.  It  might  be 
pleaded  that,  as  the  kiik  sessions  in  a  few  parishes  have 
certain  funds  vested  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  some 
representation  should  be  retained  on  that  account  I  do  not 
think  this  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  sessions ;  but  supposing 
it  were  ruled  that  they  had  a  fair  claim,  no  more  than  one 
member  should  be  admissible,  and  he  only  in  a  parish  where 
the  kirk  session  hand  a  considerable  sum  over  to  the  Parochial 
Board  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  magistratorial  repre- 
sentation should  also,  with  no  injustice  and  some  good,  be 
curttuled  by  fully  one-half  Then  the  proprietorial  qualification 
should  be  raised  from  ;£ao  to  ;£ioo  of  yearly  value.  All 
owners  of  landed  and  house  property  over  the  latter  amount 
of  yearly  rental  might  have  a  seat  at  the  Board.  Occupants 
of  house  property  in  towns  (exclusive  of  the  wholly  burghal 
parishes)  of  the  yearly  rental  of  ;^ioo  and  upwards  might  also 
have  a  seat  Tenant  (aimers  paying,  say,  ;^3oo  a  year  of  rent 
and  over,  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the 
Board  without  election.  The  rest  of  the  Board — the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  according  to 
the  population  of  the  parish — should  be  elected  by  the  pro- 
prietors, householders,  and  farmers  not  otherwise  represented. 
The  number  of  elected  members  should  be  increased  by  from 
one-third  to  one-half.  Hitherto  the  elected  members,  as  a 
rule,  have  been,  and  still  are,  considerably  in  the  minority. 
They  would  have  been  greatly  so  in  most  insUnces  if  the 
proprietary  members  had  attended  fully.  The  attendance  of 
many  of  this  class,  however,  has  not  been  regular ;  yet  they, 
or  their  mandates,  turn  up  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  certain 
occasions,  so  that  the  popularly-elected  contingent,  or  tenant 
representation,  is  apt  to  be,  and  often  is,  on  important  points 
affecting  that  interest  completely  swamped. 

The  Bill  introduced   last   session  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  McLaren  (now  Lord  McLaren),  and  the  Solicitor-General 
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Balfour  (now  Lord  Advocate)  sought  to  abolish  entirely  the 
kirk  sessions'  contribution  to  the  Poor  I^w  Boards^  raised- the 
property  qualification  in  non-buighal  parishes  from  j£20  to 
;^5oo,  gave  the  proprietors  under  that  yearly  rental  the  power 
of  electing  from  their  own  class  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision.  The  Bill  further  proposed  to  make  the  election 
of  members  triennial,  instead  of  annual,  and  sought  to  confer 
on  occupiers  the  right  to  elect  a  number  of  representatives 
equal  to  the  number  of  proprietors  elected,  and  that  of  owners 
sitting  at  the  Board  in  virtue  of  a  ^500  of  yearly  rental  or 
upwards.  The  Board  would  thus  be  composed  of  as  neariy 
as  possible  an  equal  number  of  owners  and  occu^ers.  This 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  existing  matters,  and  many 
might  be  satisfied  with  it.  If  there  is  to  be  a  property  quali- 
fication, however,  for  members  who  do  not  require  election, 
I  think  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  occupiers  as  well. 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  kindly 
answered  my  queries,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  given  subject  had  a 
seat  at  the  Boardin  virtue  of  the  property,  the  tenant  of  it  should 
also  sit  without  election,  as  the  two  parties  pay  penny  about  of 
the  rates  administered  by  the  Board.  I  would  not  go  so  far. 
Holding,  as  I  do,  that  such  taxes  as  the  poor  law  assessment 
should  be  levied  like  the  income  tax,  on  income,  on  "  means 
and  substance,"  and  not  simply  on  rental,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  tenant's  qualification  for  a  scat,  independent  of  election, 
should  be  three  times  the  amount  which  admits  the  proprietor. 
The  proprietor's  rent  may  be  regarded  as  income ;  one-third 
of  the  tenant  farmer's  rent  is  estimated  to  be  his  income. 
"Farmers'  income,"  it  is  tiue,  has  in  recent  years  been  dis- 
appearing altogether,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  'i'here 
is  bound  to  be  such  a  thing  again  as  farmers'  Income,  and  if  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental, 
agricultural  matters  will  not  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Tbetetore,  though  aevetal  oi  m^  con^s'^xviwv'aXnNt:  vujja;9j«4 
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one-fif)h  of  the  rent  as  the  basis  of  assessment  on  tenant 
farmers,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  go  that  length. 

I  feel  strongly  the  equity  of  conceding  to  occupiers  similar 
qualification  rights  to  a  seat  as  may  be  extended  to  owners, 
keeping  in  view  the  incidence  of  the  rates  administered  by  the 
Poor  Law  Boards.  I  have  a  leaning,  indeed,  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther in  the  way  of  reform  of  Parochial  Boards,  The  time  has 
not  perhaps  yet  arrived  for  recommending  it,  but  I  may  briefly 
state  that  Poor  Law  Boards,  elected  wholly  by  the  popular 
vote,  would  find  a  considerable  number  of  supporters  already, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  find  more  favour  by  and  by.  The 
duties  of  Poor  Law  Boards  are  not  more  difficult  or  onerous 
than  those  of  School  Boards.  The  basis  of  taxation  for  the 
pwposcs  of  both  Boards  is  identical.  Why  not,  then,  have  the 
two  Boards  constituted  by  similar  means — by  popular  election  7 
Thus  early,  however,  I  do  not  press  such  a  complete  turn  up 
of  the  Parochial  Board  system,  but  if  the  higher  rented  occu- 
piers are  denied  the  right  of  sitting  at  the  Boards  without 
election  along  with  proprietors  above  a  given  rental,  then  I 
feel,  alike  on  the  grounds  of  principle  and  of-  propriety,  con- 
strained to  advocate  the  election  of  the  entire  Poor  Lav  Board 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  ratepayers.  That  would  simplify 
matters,  and  would,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  constitution  of 
School  Boards,  leave  no  material  interest  uarepresented. 

The  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate  attempted  the  abolition  ot 
the  system  of  deductions  on  the  various  kinds  of  property  in 
respect  of  maintenance.  It  proposed  to  assess  on  the  valua- 
tion roll.  The  departure  from  the  abatement  arrangement  is 
worthy  of  support,  and  would,  I  believe,  meet  with  general 
favour,  except  perhaps  from  the  railway  interests.  While  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  abolish  deductions,  I  think  some  furtJicr 
change  in  the  basis  of  poor  law  assessment  is  necessar}'. 
Rental  is  not  a  fair  basis.  Already  it  has  been  explained  how 
unequally  rental  lays  the  tax  on  the  diHeien^  c\aasea  qI  ts-Vs.- 
pa/era,    A  pxrdal  remedy  would  be  the  ado'^^oum  tNWj  -^ati^n. 
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containing  mixed,  urban,  and  suburban  subjects,  of  a  system 
of  ckssilication  such  as  I  previously  quoted  as  existing  in  the 
parish  of  Brechin,  Forfarshire.  la  614  parishes  the  poor  rate 
is  levied  equally  on  owner  and  occupier,  at  the  same  rate  per 
jC  rent  in  town  and  country.  This  is  unfair  to  the  agricultural 
interests ;  but  as  farmers  are  so  meagrely  represented  at  the 
Boards,  the  small  house  proprietors  have  in  many  parishes  had 
things  mostly  their  own  way.  A  classification,  fixing  the  rate 
per  ^  lower  on  an  agricultural  tenant,  is  not,  of  course,  in  the 
interests  of  owners  or  occupiers  of  house  property.  If  do 
more  thorough-going  reform  be  adopted,  classification  should 
be  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  That  would  be  a 
step  in  advance,  but  I  think  not  quite  enough. 

The  poor  law  and  educational  rates,  as  before  stated,  are 
raised  in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  not  going  to  disturb  that 
arrangement,  but  I  would  transfer  the  incidence  of  both  from 
rental  to  "  means  and  substance,"  or,  lest  the  latter  should  be 
misunderstood,  I  would  say  to  "  income."  The  income  tax, 
so  long  complained  of  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  nature, 
is  after  all  (excejit  in  one  respect,  which  I  shall  afterwards  point 
out,)  perhaps  the  fairest  in  its  operation  of  all  our  taxes.  Its 
principle,  or  its  basis,  is  more  just  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Falling  as  it  does  only  on  income,  as  a  rule  those  who  are  best 
able  have  most  of  the  tax  to  pay.  It  is  not  so  to  the  same  extent 
with  any  of  the  other  taxes.  According  even  to  a  classification 
system,  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  means  would  escape  poor 
law  and  education  rates  that  should  be  fair  enough  subjects  of 
such  taxation.  Income  from  money  invested  in  stocks,  from 
bank  deposits,  from  salaries,  ic.,  escapes  all  taxation  but  the 
income  tax.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  I  am  unable  to  answer, 
or,  rather,  I  am  unable  to  excuse  or  defend  such  omission. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  at  this  time  of  day  that  the  help- 
less poor  of  a  country  are  a  fair,  or  at  least  a  formidable, 
burden  on  the  wealth  of  that  country.  This,  however,  has  not 
in  practice  been  fully  realised  as  yet     Owing  to  the  inci- 
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dence  of  the  poor  law  rate  hitherto  a  very  latge  pOTtion  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country  has  escaped  the  obligations  which,  I  hold, 
naturally  fall  upon  it,  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and,  I  may  also  add,  in  the  promotion  of  education.  By 
talcing  rental  as  the  basis,  only  such  of  the  country's  wealth  as 
develops  into  the  shape  of  landed  or  household  and  other 
stationary  property,  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  tax  collector. 
That  may  be  all  right  and  proper  in  the  case  of  police  expenses, 
of  sanitary  matters,  of  lighting,  paving,  &c,  in  towns,  and  even 
of  road  maintenance  in  counties,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
such  objects  of  national  concern  as  the  education  of  the 
neglected  young,  and  the  maintenance  of  thoroughly  destitute 
poor. 

Why,  I  may  be  asked,  draw  the  line  as  here  indicated? 
In  the  first  place,  property  in  buildings,  or  in  farm  stock,  and 
manufactories,  as  well  as  railways,  is  more  exposed  than 
property  in  stocks  and  shares  to  those  depredations  which 
a  well-equipped  police  force  mitigate  or  prevent  No  doubt 
the  defence  of  the  former  in  a  large  measure  saves  the  latter, 
but  then  the  risk  which  the  one  undergoes  is  indirect,  and 
oflen  infinitesimal,  while  that  of  the  other  property  is  direct, 
and  sufficiently  great  to  justify  a  reasonable  charge  for 
protection  from  evildoers.  County  roads  and  bridges,  then, 
are  used,  and  chiefly  required,  for  the  exercise  of  the  sub- 
stantial kind  of  property  developed  as  above  related.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  paving  and  lighting  of  towns,  but, 
in  my  estimation,  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  furtherance 
of  education  have  wider  and  more  general  claims  on  the 
wealth  or  the  "means  and  substance"  of  a  country.  For 
these  reasons,  while  advocating  compulsory  classification  of 
rateable  subjects  as  an  improvement  on  existing  parochial 
matters,  I  take  the  liberty  of  impressing  on  the  public  of  this 
great  and  wealthy  nation  the  propriety  of  adoptmg  the  more 
sweeping  change  of  rating  for  poor  law  and  educational 
s  on  the  same  principle  as  is  followed  by  the  income 
D  D 
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much  more  precarious  and  unstable  kind  than  income  from 
what  is  termed  realised  property,  and  should  accoFdiogty  be 
taxed  at  a  smaller  rate  per  £.  I  would  make  no  difference 
on  the  rate  per  £  in  respect  of  income  from  landed  and 
house  property  and  revenue  from  accumulated  capital  in  the 
form  of  money  in  stocks  or  in  the  bank.  In  these  cases 
the  owners  pay  on  capital  of  by  no  means  a  readily  perishable 
character.  To  the  same  extent  that  is  not  quite  so  in  the 
case  of  income  from  a  merchant's  business,  for  example.  Yet 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  difference  here  is  sufficient  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  per  ;£  on  the  latter,  because,  as  a  rule,  a 
well-established  business  does  not  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
income  to  a  family  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house 
or  business.  It  is  possible  often,  and  practicable  too,  to  carry 
on  the  business  after  the  demise  of  the  senior,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family. 

As  regards  realised  property,  whether  in  the  shape  of  houses, 
land,  or  money  invested  otherwise,  the  death  of  the  owner  does 
not  deprive  his  family  or  dependents  of  the  capital  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  income  tax  is  paid.  Alas,  how  different  is  it 
with  salaried  men !  A  man's  labour,  skill,  and  perseverance  are 
in  a  certain  sense  his  capital,  and  his  annual  return  from  that 
capital  is  what  is  taxed  as  income  at  an  equal  rate  with  revenue 
from  realised  property  of  the  more  permanent  nature  already 
described.  Granting,  then,  that  a  man's  salary  represents  a 
certain  kind  of  capital,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  the  matter 
of  solidity  and  real  value  with  the  capital  represented  by  houses, 
by  land,  or  by  money  in  bank  or  shares.  The  capital,  in  short, 
represented  by  salary  dies  with  the  recipient  of  that  salary,  the 
other  kinds  of  capital  alluded  to  do  not  Being  of  a  much  more 
perishable  nature,  I  maintain  that  income  derived  from  salary 
should  be  more  lightly  taxed  than  real  property  or  accumulated 
estate,  whether  in  money  or  other  form.  The  difference  should 
at  least  be  a  third,  and  should  apply  to  all  the  taxes  that  I  have 
recommended  to  be  levied  on  income. 
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Returning,  however,  to  parish  o^anisations  and  parochial 
latii^,  it  cannot  be  oveilooked  that  the  advantages  of  a  popu- 
larly elected  Parochial  Board  would  not  be  confined  to  poor 
law  matters.  They  would  appear  in  the  mote  efficient  and 
satisfaaory  administration  of  public  health,  sanitary  registration, 
and  burial  affairs,  the  control  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Parochial  Board  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so.  I  have  not  heard  or  experienced 
any  objections  to  the  Poor  Law  Boards  being  charged  with  the 
parochial  management  under  the  different  Acts  just  lefened  to, 
but  all  agree  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  in  question,  as 
well  as  for  a  more  vigorous  and  successfiil  discharge  of  poor 
law  work,  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  Parish  Board  is 
necessary.  A  more  representative  board — one  that  would  not 
vary  so  much  in  dimensionsat  the  different  meetings — is  earnestly 
desired,  and  cannot  surely  be  much  longer  looked  for  in  vain. 
The  lines  on  which  the  new  and  improved  Board  should  be 
constituted  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
direction  which  reform  in  this  instance  should  take — I  may 
repeat — is  the  supplementing  of  ex-officio  members  by  popularly 
elected  representatives,  the  elections  occurring  once  in  three 
years  instead  of  annually. 

The  proposal  in  Lord  Advocate  McLaren's  Bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, to  establish  a  public  audit  of  Poor  Law  and  School  Board 
accounts,  has  deservedly  been  received  with  general  favour. 
This  would  serve  to  check  expenditure,  and  n-ould  conduce  to 
method,  regularity,  and  close  attention  to  the  finances  of  the 
Boards.  The  Board  of  Supervision  was  to  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  appointing  auditors,  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  Treasury,  but  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  charged 
so  much  in  the  form  of  stamp  duty  for  each  audit,  the  money 
thus  received  going  into  the  national  purse,  and  varying  in 
amount,  from  ss.  for  accounts  under  ;£ao,  \o £,t^o  for  accounts 
of  ^£100,000  and  upwards.  The  puUic  audit  would  lend 
iDCreased  confidence  to  ^«  wn&uo.  ol  ^axn^SakVnsiness,  and 
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should  be  established  as  eai\y  as  possible  in  the  case  of  all 
public  boards  charged  with  the  administnition  of  public 
funds. 

One  of  the  questions  I  addressed  to  my  correspondents  was 
specially  intended  to  elicit  local  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
grouping  two  or  more  similarly  circumstanced  parishes  to- 
gether, for  Poor  Law  and  kindred  purposes.  The  replies  are 
not  even  substantially  harmonious.  The  majority  rather  favour 
grouping,  but  several  do  not  give  it  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion. There  will,  I  presume,  be  no  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  following  points: — (i)  That  by  combination  some 
expense  of  books  and  management  would  be  saved ;  and  (2) 
that  fewer  cases  of  disputed  "  settlement "  would  be  likely  to 
arise  if  the  area  were  enlarged  These  pleas  for  amalgamation 
will  be  generally  accepted,  but,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the 
case  for  union  of  parishes  is  not  [one-sided.  It  is  argued  by 
several  of  my  correspondents,  and  by  others,  that  parochial  ad- 
ministration is  the  better  arrangement,  in  that  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  every  pauper  or  claimant  for  relief  are  more 
likely  to  be  known  to,  or  be  minutely  ascertained  by,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  than  could  be  the  case  if  the  executive 
covered  a  very  much  larger  area.  There  doubtless  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force  in  this  objection  to  the  union  of  two  or 
more  parishes,  but  I  hardly  think  it  strong  enough  to  discourage 
an  earnest  attempt  at  judicious  grouping  of  parishes,  more 
especially  those  of  a  wholly  landward  description.  In  the 
combined  Board  there  could  be  a  fair  representation  from  each 
district  of  every  parish.  Local  knowledge  could  thus  still  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  a  better  class  of  Board  officers  could  be 
secured  by  a  few  parishes  uniting,  than  by  each  remaining 
separate  from  the  other.  Then  there  would  be  fewer  legal 
disputes  and  expensive  litigations  as  to  boundaries,  and  "  settle- 
ments "  of  paupers,  if  the  areas  of  chargeability  were  increased. 
That,  in  itself,  would  be  a  considerable  gain.  "B-^  "Ocvt  -wvi, 
when  the  Board  of  Supervision  have  so  mutii  -^o^^  'ss^  ■&!«■ 
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local  Boards,  I  think  the  foimer  should  do  something  more  to 
save  parishes  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  onUnaiy  lair  comts, 
in  cases  of  disputed  "  settlement"  In  other  words,  the  adjiut* 
ment  of  these  differences  between  parishes  should  be  undertakoi 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

Not  the  least  irritating  of  parochial  burdetis  is  the  assess- 
ment imposed  on  heritors  of  the  parish — the  old«t  parochial 
organisation — for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Chunl 
and  manse  When  new  buildings  are  required,  and  Presbyteries 
have  in  certain  circumstances  the  power  of  enforcing  these 
on  heritors,  the  tax  is  heavy  and  very  unpopular.  Par- 
ticularly aggravating  is  it  to  feuars,  who  may  be — indeed, 
many  are — dissenters — members  of  other  Churches,  and  hare 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  continuance  of  the  cotmection 
between  Church  and  State,'and  feel  quite  indignant  accordingly 
when  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
church  and  manse. 

The  education  rate,  heavy  as  it  is,  is  paid  more  cheerfiilly 
by  most  people  than  are  the  church  rates.  The  esUblish- 
ment  of  what  is  termed  "free  education,"  has  advocates  in 
Scotland.  One  or  two  of  my  correspondents  support  free 
education  up  to  a  certain  standard  Primary  education  they 
would  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  or  the  State,  as 
in  America,  for  all  children,  chai|^ng  fees  from  the  middle  and 
advanced  classes.  I  do  not  at  present  advocate  such  a  change 
in  our  educational  machinery.  The  time  may  not  be  so  far 
distant  as  some  people  imagine  when  all  that  my  friends  hint  at 
will  come  to  pass ;  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  like  a  general 
feeling  as  yet  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  "  free  education."  I  am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  that  system,  though  we  had  it  to- 
morrow, would  prove  of  unmixed  benefit  It  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  Scotchman  that  any  other  party  should 
share  with  the  well-to-do  citizen  the  expense  and  the  duty  of 
furnishing  the  latter's  family  with  a  good  education.  The 
State  and  theiatepa,7er&\»aie!iTfta&^  winM\&N^-'cea».i  tHokmcffe 
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than  enough — to  contribute  to  educatioa  Keasonable  fees, 
therefore,  should  be  exacted  from  all  parents  who  are  able  to 
pay  them.  That  is  the  present  system,  and  I  cannot,  meantime, 
see  my  way  to  recommend  a  further  approach  to  what  is 
known  as  "free  education."  The  educational  facilities  in 
Scotland  are  not  just  now  ample.  There  is,  as  previously  ob- 
served, a  want  of  middle-class  schools  for  secondary  education 
at  different  centres  throughout  the  rural  districts,  which  would 
act  as  stepping-stones  between  the  primary  or  existing  schools 
and  the  universities. 


From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  system 
of  unions  for  poor  law  and  sanitary  purposes  which  obtains 
in  England  and  Ireland  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  The 
area  for  rating  in  Scotland  for  the  heavier  of  the  taxes  is  the 
parish.  In  the  preface  to  the  valuable  work  already  quoted, 
Messrs.  Henry  Goudy  and  W.  C  Smith,  Advocates,  Edinburgh, 
express  their  conviction  "  that  although  no  very  practical 
suggestions  have  as  yet  been  made  upon  the  subject,  there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of  simplifying  areas 
and  consolidating  authorities ;  and  that  a  County  Board,  con- 
stituted by  a  graded  representation  of  parishes,  and  acting  by 
departmental  committees,  would  be  a  most  valuable  reform." 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  but,  as  before  explained,  I  can  only 
support  the  formation  of  County  Boards  embracing  representa- 
tives from  the  different  classes  of  ratepayers,  on  condition  that 
the  county  assessments,  at  present  levied  on  owners  only,  be 
shared  by  occupiers  also.  The  so-called  county  rates  are  com- 
paratively GO  light,  that  supposing  they  were  levied,  as  I 
recommend  most  of  the  taxes,  on  income,  tenant-&rmers 
assessed  on  one-third  of  their  rental  would  not  have  quite 
an  additional  penny  per  £,  to  bear.  That  is  not  such 
a  heavy  burden  that  it  would  be  likely  to  stand  \a  '&*  -wwi 
of  a  valuable  tx^atj  reform,  if  the  pubUc  V^ad.  toa&fi  li^  ■&>«» 
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minds  for  County  representative   Boards,  somewhat  on    the 
road  trustee  and  board  principle. 

If  occupiers  are  ready  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
county  rates,  which  are  not  alarmingly  heavy,  I  am  cot  aware 
of  any  serious  objection  to  the  institution  of  periodically 
elected  County  representative  Boards;  and  they  are  recom- 
mended by  many  public  men,  are  favoured  by  others,  but  have 
not  been  supported  by  all  my  correspondents.  The  County 
Boards,  if  they  are  recommended  by  Government — and  it  is 
believed  there  are  in  the  present  Government  leanings  that 
way — might  undertake  the  management  of  more  matters  than 
presently  devolve  on  the  Commissioners  of  Supply.  Possibly 
road  business  could  be  merged  with  the  other  county 
administered  affairs ;  and  some  people  are  in  favour  of  rating 
for  poor  law,  if  not  also  educational  purposes,  according  to  the 
county  area.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a.  tendency  among 
the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  to  drift  into  towns  and 
populous  centres.  Thickly-populated  parishes  have,  therefore, 
a  much  heavier  poor-rate  than  have  many  rural  districts.  It 
is  consequently  urged  by  those  in  towns  that  the  poor  law 
rate  should  be  uniform  over  a  county.  If  that  were  the  rating 
area,  the  Board  of  Management  would  require  to  be  a  county 
one,  with  a  representative  from  each  parish.  In  rural  parishes 
there  is  a  disinclination  to  very  materially  disturb  the  parish 
management  of  poor  law,  sanitary,  and  educational  affairs. 
Efficiency  and  economy,  it  is  believed  by  many  people,  are 
better  attended  to  locally  in  parishes  than  would  be  likely  to 
be  the  case  under  county  administration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
hardly  think  the  public  mind  in  Scotland  is  yet  quite  matured 
on  the  question  of  County  representative  Boards.  If  roads, 
poor  law,  and  the  county  business,  presently  necessitating  an 
assessment  on  heritors,  could  be  concentrated  in  one  popularly 
elected  County  Board,  a  considerable  saving  in  management 
might  be  the  result  Local  knowledge,  however,  of  the  different 
gtiestions  coining  before  ftie  "Boaii  co-Ai  tss*.  \i^  ^vaSakite  to 
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the  same  extent  with  county  as  with  parish  administration. 
That  objection,  if  it  can  be  tenned  such,  should  by-and-bye  be 


One  drawback  to  the  transference  of  much  of  the  business 
now  conducted  parochially  to  county  organisations,  is  the 
unpopularity  in  Scotland  of  what  is  tenned  centralisation. 
Central  board  management  is  viewed  in  districts  and  parishes 
generally  with  disfavour.  The  more  extensive  control  local 
people  can  get  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  business  of  the 
district,  the  better  pleased  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be.  If  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  points  to  the  retention  of  most  of  the 
business  In  local  hands,  It  also  signifies  the  continuation  of  the 
system  of  each  district  or  parish  bearing  the  bulk  of  its  own 
burdens.  Many  more  claims  there  can  hardly  be  on  the 
national  purse  if  local  management  Is  to  be  maintained ;  and 
rather  than  forfeit  the  latter  the  more  sensible  of  the  rate- 
payers appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  local  rating, 
provided,  however,  certain  inequalities  in  the  incidence  and 
basis  of  taxation,  already  referred  to,  are  removed. 

While  I  favour,  and  so  do  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  the  extension  of  the  rating  and 
administration  areas  where  at  all  practicable,  and  support  the 
proposal  to  establish  popularly  elected  County  Boards,  provided 
the  county  rates  are  spread  over  the  various  classes  of  rate- 
payers, I  should  be  sorry  to  advocate  anything  that  would  tend 
to  impair  the  system  of  Local  Government.  It  may  have  some 
disadvantages,  but  its  undoubted  benefits  predominate.  At 
the  various  local  Boards  men  are  trained  to  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative work,  who  afterwards  become  useful  members  of 
the  legislature.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  leading  members  of 
the  different  communities  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  those  communities,  gives  them  a  deep  interest,  not 
only  in  what  more  particularly  concerns  a  certain  town  or 
district,  but  also  in  the  general  business  of  the  comhSx^.  "Cws^^ 
who  have  had  experience  of  local  bunoess,  m»4  «*  '"^  ** 
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habit  of  dischaiging  responsible  duties  to  dieir  U^iow-mai,  ue 
calculated  to  take  a  more  syinpathetic  and  enlightened  view  of 
national  affairs,  than  they  might  otherwise  be  able  or  inclined 
to  do.  It  is  conducive  to  a  country's  weal  to  have  qualified 
men  in  the  different  walks  of  life  taxed  with  the  dischaige 
of  certain  duties  to  themselves  and  their  countiymen. 
Trust  of  this  nature  serves  to  deepen  one's  interest  in  his 
country  and  its  business,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  facuhies  which  otherwise  might  lie 
latent,  and  often  prove  of  great  service  in  the  admioistiation  of 
national  affairs. 

Equally  emphatic  is  the  feeling  in  Scotland  agunst  die 
removal  of  much  more  of  the  local  burdens  to  the  national 
purse.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  illustrates  the  good  sense 
of  the  people.  Those  who  advocate  the  transference  of  one 
tax  after  another  from  local  to  national  resources  seem  to 
labour  under  the  belief  that  by  such  a  change  they  will  obtain 
relief  to  their  pockets  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  taxa- 
tion handed  over.  That,  however,  is  a  delusion.  Forgotten  it 
ought  not  to  be  that  the  public  Treasury  has  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  funds.  It  has  already  sufficient  claims  on  it  to  strain 
its  resources  considerably.  Clear  almost  as  daylight  should  it 
be  that  the  less  the  people  of  this  great  country  pay  in  the 
shape  of  local  rates,  the  more  they  will  have  to  contribute  in 
some  form  or  other  to  the  Imperial  funds.  Looked  at  broadly, 
it  thus  appears  immaterial  what  taxes  are  levied,  locally  or 
imperially,  provided  that  the  basis  of  assessment  is  just  and 
equitable  as  between  the  various  classes  of  the  community.  Con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  latter  respect,  as  already  indicated, 
are  necessary,  but  much  alteration  of  the  former  character  is 
nothing  like  generally  demanded  in  Scotland 

Very  few,  indeed,  suggest  a  much  further  drain  on  the 
national  funds,  in  aid  or  relief  of  local  contributions.  On  the 
contrary,  "grants  in  aid"  from  the  imperial  purse  are  disapproved 
of  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  population,  including  several 
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of  my  correspondents.  It  is  contended  by  Sir  George  Balfour, 
M.P.,  and  many  others,  that  Parliamentary  grants  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  conducive  to  economy,  whatever  may  be  said  of  efficiency. 
Some  of  the  more  experienced  and  intelligent  of  the  gentlemen 
who  kindly  replied  to  my  circulars  substantially  support  this 
view,  arguing  that  as  Government  grants  "  come  lightly  they  go 
as  light"  Certmn,  I  venture  to  say  it  is,  that  the  expenditure 
by  the  different  Parochial  or  County  Boards  of  locally  collected 
money  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  amount  of 
imperial  contributions.  When  Local  Boards  are  administerii^ 
national  money  it  is  believed  they  are  not  so  economical  as  they 
would  be  if  the  whole  of  the  disbursements  were  raised  locally. 
While  stating  those  generally  entertained  objections  to  further 
heavy  drafts  on  the  national  exchequer  for  local  or  county 
purposes,  I  am  not  inclined  to  urge  the  curtailment  of  the 
present  Parliamentary  contributions,  though  some  people  go 
that  length.  Others  recommend  that  some  of  the  imperial 
taxes,  such  as  inhabited  house  duty,  gun  tax,  dog  tax,  &c., 
should  be  retained  in  the  county,  and  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  for  educational  purposes.  Perhaps  they  should. 
More  stress,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  lay  on  the  abolition 
of  rates  such  as  the  gun  and  dog  taxes,  as  affecting 
tenant-farmers.  These  do  not  yield  a  very  large  revenue, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  a  measure  taxes  on  the  stock  and 
tools-in-trade  of  the  farmer,  they  are  in  principle  unsound,  and 
in  practice  vexatious.  Shepherds'  dogs  and  farmers'  guns, 
when  used  by  the  tenants  themselves,  have,  to  be  sure,  been 
exempted  in  recent  years,  but  the  farmer  should  not  have  to 
take  out  a  license  to  place  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  sons 
or  servants  for  use  on  the  holding  in  the  defence  of  valuable 
crops.  The  gun  tax  on  the  other  classes  of  the  community  is 
not  so  objectionable.  It  has  tended  to  diminish  the  reckless 
use  of  firearms.  Then,  on  dogs  kept  solely  for  pleasure,  I 
think  the  tax  should  not  only  be  continued  but  increased  in 
amount     In  towns  espedally  the  large  number  of  dogs  that 
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than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  the  maintenance  of  local  and 
county,  if  not  also  national  institutions.  The  lent  basis  to 
occupiers  is  decidedly  unfair.  To  owners  it  is  fair  either 
in  town  or  country,  because  to  them  rent  is  income,  but 
with  occupiers  the  rent  in  towns  is  usually  below  income, 
and  in  the  country  far  above  it.  When  a  farmer  is  assessed 
on  his  rent  he  is  taxed  on  the  expense  of  his  business,  and 
not,  as  should  be  the  case,  on  his  income  from  that  business. 

In  conclusion,  my  views  and  recommendations  may  be 
summarised  as  follows ; — 

I.  That  the  double  sheriifship  be  abolished. 

3.  That  the  entire  expense  connected  with  the  militia 
should  be  transferred  from  Commissioners  of  Supply  to 
Government. 

3.  That  heritors  under  ;^ioo  of  yearly  value,  should  have 
the  right  of  electing  a  few  of  their  number  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply,  the  number  so  elected  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  in  a  county  not  at  present  repre- 
sented at  the  county  meetings. 

4.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  should  be 
considerably  extended,  more  especially  in  civil  cases. 

S-  That  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  houses  in  that  district 
which  shall  be  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors. 

6.  That  the  court  of  appeal  in  counties  under  the  Lands 
Valuation  Act  should  be  recast,  so  that  it  may  either  represent 
in  fair  proportions  the  various  classes  concerned  in  the  valua- 
tion roll  or  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff. 

7.  That  forests,  shootings,  woods,  mansions,  and  policy  parks 
retained  in  landowners'  hands,  should,  as  previously  described, 
be  valued  and  assessed  at  a  fairly  estimated  letting  valu& 

5.  That  with  a  view  to  some  amendments,  the  attention  of 
the  le^lature  and  the  county  and  burgh  authorities  should 
be  directed  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  jury  laws 
and  customs,  and  the  Fiars  Etrilung  piocedux^ 
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9.  That  small  bui^hs  should  for  police  purposes  unite  irith 
counties,  and  that  in  the  detection  and  suppression  of  caime 
criminal  officers  should  have  power  to  follow  suspected  parties 
into  neighbouring  or  other  police  districts  without  a  "  warning" 
and  further,  that  police  superannuadon  should  forthwith  be 
provided  for  Scotland 

10.  That  County  representative  Boards  should  be  estab- 
lished, only  on  condition  that  county  taxes  are  paid  in  fair  pro- 
portion by  the  diiferent  classes  claimtug  representation  at  those 
Boards. 

11.  That  the  right  enjoyed  by  Deans  of  Guild  and  the 
Conveners  of  incoiporated  Trades  to  a  seat  at  the  Town 
Councils  of  several  of  the  Scotch  cities  is  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  constitution  of  Town  Councils, 
and  should,  therefore,  cease. 

11.  That  in  the  larger  towns  the  magistrates  should  be 
relieved  of  much  of  the  judicial  work  by  the  appointment  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates. 

13.  That  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  Parochial 
Boards  without  election  be  raised  to  at  least  ;£ioo ;  that  the 
larger  rented  tenants  should  also  sit  without  election  if  pro- 
prietors are  to  do  so;  that  the  kirk  sessions'  membership  con- 
tribution to  the  Board  be  abolished,  and  that  of  the  burgh 
magistrates  reduced,  if  not  abolished ;  that  the  number  of 
elected  members  should  be  largely  increased,  and  the  elections 
take  place  trienntally  instead  of  annually. 

14.  That  a  classification  of  the  assessable  subjects  should 
take  place  in  every  mixed  parish,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  basis 
of  taxation  is  rental;  that  abatements  for  maintenance  be 
abolished,  as  also  the  exemption  of  Established  Church  glebes 
and  manses  from  local  rates. 

15.  That  the  propriety  of  having  the  Poor  Law  Boards  en- 
tirely constituted,  like  School  Boards,  by  popular  election, 
deserves  &vourabl6  consideration,  and  so  also  does  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rating  aiea  b^  liie  xwnoa  cA  ■^ari**;^. 
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16.  That  Established  dergyiDCii  be  eligible  as  members  of 
School  Boards  only  on  condition  that  they  pay  taxes;  that 
secondary  education  in  rural  districts  demands  attention. 

17.  That  when  in  future  new  taxes  are  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  they  should  fall  during  existing  contracts  of  tenancy 
on  proprietors  only. 

18.  That  further  relief  on  an  extensive  scale  to  local  rate- 
payers by  Government  grants  is  in  the  meantime  uncalled-for, 
and  at  best  of  doubtful  advantage. 

19.  That  centralisation  in  management,  which,  as  a  rule, 
accompanies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  heavy  parliamentary 
subsidies,  is  unpopular  in  Scotland;  that  "grants  in  aid"  are 
believed  to  encourage  extravagance  in  local  expenditure. 

zo.  That  the  income-tax  should  be  graded  in  its  incidence 
according  to  the  stabiUty  or  otherwise  of  the  capital  which 
yields  the  income  that  is  taxed. 

21.  That  there  should  be  a  graded  system  of  levying  taxes 
on  the  different  sizes  of  householders  for  city  and  local  pur- 
poses, with  a  view  to  lighten  somewhat  the  burdens  on  the 
poorer  and  smaller  rentpayers. 

2  2.  That  an  earnest  endeavour  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  basis  of  taxation  for  at  least  poor  law  and  education  pur- 
poses from  rental  to  "  means  and  substance,"  or,  in  other_words, 
income. 

23.  That  there  should  be  a.  public  audit  of  accounts  of  all 
Boards  administering  the  funds  of  ratepayers. 

24.  That  irritating  taxes  on  the  tools  or  stock-in-trade  of 
the  tenant  farmer  should  be  abolished. 

35.  That  taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand  in 
hand. 

26.  That  with  the  readjustment  of  the  basis  of  local  taxa- 
tion on  something  like  the  lines  above  indicated,  local  govern- 
ment and  local  rating  possess  advantages  which  suggest  their 
continuance  to  the  minds  of  the  great  ma^otit'j  ol  'CKt^tJ«^% 
Scotchmen. 
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LOCAL  TAXATION   IN    ENGLAND 
AND   WALES. 

Bv  J.  ROLAND  PHILLIPS,  Esq., 
Pelki  Magiilralt. 
No  branch  of  the  question  of  I./)caI  Government  is  so  deeply 
interesting  as  that  relating  to  the  burden  and  incidence  of 
taxation.  It  affects  directly  every  ratepayer,  and  but  for  that 
the  subject  of  Local  Government  would  be  one  which  would  not 
call  for  any  special  or  urgent  consideration.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  we  had  any  Local  Government 
at  all,  that  we  should  devise  a  scheme  at  once  simple  and 
representative.  But  the  increasing  burden  of  taxation,  and  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  is  extensively  felt— and  not  altogether 
without  reason — by  certain  classes  of  the  community,  that  they 
have  to  bear  an  undue  share  of  this  taxation,  are  matters  which 
closely  affect  those  upon  whom  the  burden  is  thrown,  and  bring 
the  whole  question  at  once  within  the  range  of  practical 
statesmanship. 

It  is  but  a  mere  truism  to  assert  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  legislative  capacity.  Eng- 
land is  looked  upon  as  the  cradle  and  the  home  of  local 
self-government,  and  while  we  are  too  ready  to  make  a  boast  of 
this,  the  fact  remains  that  our  system  of  Local  Government  is 
anytliing  but  perfect,  and  scarcely  better  than  a  muddle  from 
beginning  to  end.  Chaos  alone  describes  the  present  condition 
of  local  affairs.  Complications  exist  where  there  should  be 
uniformity.  Districts  overkp  ajid  interlace  one  another,  with- 
out order  or  reason.  The  burdens  are  imposed  by  diverse 
authorities;  the  duty  of  collecting  is  entmstei  \q  ^  TwiN!C\\.*ii.t  "r^- 
officials;  while  the  administration  of  a&ira  atvi  fc«  ci.ya»SVNa<t 
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of  the  money  is  entirety  beyond  the  control  of  the  authority 
whicli  imposes  the  burden.  The  result  of  this  confusion  is  that 
persons  are  unequally  tajced,  and  that  the  ratepayer,  puzzled  by 
the  multitude  of  taxes  imposed  upon  him  by  so  many  authoii- 
ties,  is  practically  helpless,  and  incapable  of  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  and  exercising  his  due  influence  in  the  administration 
of  the  funds  to  which  he  has  to  contribute.  Again,  unfair 
distinctions  are  made  between  different  classes  of  proper^: 
while  one  class  of  property  is  unduly  taxed,  another  escapes 
almost  with  total  immunity.  Owners  of  propertyaUo  frequently 
escape  liability  in  cases  where  it  would'  only  be  equitable  to 
make  them  contribute  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  occupiers  are 
often  burdened  with  rates  which  are  expended  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  benefit  the  owner.  These  are 
some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  our  system  of  Local 
Government,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are  defects  which 
arise  from  the  absence  of  a  regular  and  comprehensive  system. 
Our  local  self-government  is  not  altogether  unlike  old  country 
mansions  which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  where  suc- 
cessive owners  have  added  to  and  altered  the  original  structure 
without  regard  to  symmetry  or  style,  each  studying  his 
own  immediate  requirements,  and  endeavouring  to  do  that 
in  the  least  inconvenient  manner.  So  it  is  witJi  local  affairs ; 
as  new  wants  have  to  be  met,  fresh  burdens  have  been  imposed, 
and  this  has  been  done  too  frequently  after  a  hap-hazard  fashion, 
and  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  simplicity  or  economy  of 
administration. 

While,  fortunately,  in  regard  to  some  matters,  and  notably 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  sub- 
stantially decreasing,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  may  be 
considered  as  proportionately  improving,  yet  the  total  burden 
of  local  taxation  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  vast 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  recent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament— such  as  the  Public  Health  Act — passed  for  the  most 
laudable  purposes,  and  suggested  by  the  best  of  motives,  for 
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sanitary  and  other  purposes  connected  with  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  public  health,  which  had  been  left  too  long 
undone,  and  the  necessity  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
Enormous  expenditure  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years. 
A  great  portion  of  this  has  been  expended  upon  constructive 
works,  which  have  increased  the  value  of  property ;  and  with 
regard  to  this  kind  of  outlay  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  their  work,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  all  events, 
we  may  for  years  expect  to  see  increasing  burdens  cast  upon 
the  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  the  better 
light  in  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  now  administered,  and  its 
attendant  economy,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  see  some 
decrease  of  a  burden  which,  although  essential,  is  utterly  un- 
remunerative.  Distinguishing  what  may  be  termed  "non- 
remunerative  "  from  "  remunerative  "  taxation,  the  latest  returns 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  show  that  while  "  non- 
remunerative  "  local  expenditure  has  increased  but  8  per  cent, 
during  the  past  ten  years — that  is,  from  ^^15,455.654  in  1871 
to  ^£16,684,640  in  1880 — the  increase  upon  "remunerative" 
expenditure  shows  during  the  same  period  the  very  large 
increase  of  nearly  132  per  cent.  :  viz.,  from  ^14,492,376  in 
1871,  to  .£33,568,367  in  1880.  The  following  table  gives 
the  outlay  for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1 87 1-80 : — 


Rcmuntralivc 

Tot.ll 

Ybt. 

Outliy. 

Onllay. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S7I 

r,r^ 

"4.49I.376 

29,948,030 

U7" 

14,987.375 

3'.  185.471 

1873 

15.987,265 

16,677.690 

32,664.95s 

1874 

16,173.873 

ao,  197,226 

36.371.099 

;g 

15,674.696 

25,031,646 

40,706,342 

.5.878.850 

27.466.311 

43.345.19' 
48,405.915 
49.3>8.64| 

1877 

i7.539.»90 

30,866,625 

1878 

16.341.771 

31,986.874 

•X 

17,495.062 

34.680,846 

52.175,908 

16,684,640 

33.568,367 

50,253,007 
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The  total  expenditure  in  the  preceding  table  represents  con- 
siderably more  than  was  raised  by  local  taxation.  For  instance, 
out  of  the  total  expenditure  for  1880  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  amounted  to  no  more  than  ;£3i.o43,ioo,  the  rest 
representing  loans  obtained  during  the  year  by  the  local 
authorities,  either  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
or  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts  in  the  open 
market,  and  a  sum  of  j£2,ii6,jJ9  granted  by  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  ease  ihe  local  rates.  71ie  said  sum  of  ;£3i>043.ioo 
was  thus  made  up  : — 

1.  Levied  by  rales  on  rateable  property       £2S'9^^-943 

2.  Levied  by  tolls,  dues,  and  reols  on  traffic  ...      4,678,21  ■ 

3.  Levied  by  duties  on  conEumabte  article!  by  Ci:y 

of  London  Corparation 437,946 


£3 

1,043,100 

A  further  analysis  of  the  expenditure  for  iSSo  gives  the  fol- 

lowing results  L— 

TiHal  Receipt  I 

.  WTitHof 

Rati 

Oncluding 

Loap.)." 

■l^auon. 

''""  """■ 

Poor  rate         

9,110.180 

£ 
7,608,690 

8.667,137 

County  and  rural  police  rate, ,. 

3.116,347 

1,667,8.. 

2.S86.599 

Borough  and  lonn  police  rate 

3.003.306 

1,242.518 

2.843.926 

1,136,686 

537.648 

1.149.024 
98.347 

City  of  London  police  rate     . 

92,aia 

61.937 

Cily  of  London   tolls,   dues, 

■ndrent!     

S49.538 

296.430 

53^.353 

Borough  tolls,  dues,  and  rents 

507,254 

507.254 

507.254 

The  foregoing  may  be  classed — as  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  returns — as  local  taxation  of  a  non- 
remunerative  character,  giving  a  total  of  receipts  (including 
loans)  of  ^17,515,523 — of  which  j^ii, 922,288  was  raised  by 
local  taxation — with  a  total  expenditure  of  ^16,684,640,  The 
Femainder,  being  "  lerouiicirUvve"  taxation,  is  thus  accounted 
ibr;— 
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Toiil  Keccipti 

Locxl  Tuilign. 

.nSss™ 

Highnar  rates            

1,833,460 

1.7^.828 

1,813,394 

Metropolitaa    local     manage- 

2.549,837 

1,796.661 

*.3i  1.309 

3.wi,oi3 

554.448 

3,096,569 

(f«».&c.) 

75.670 

75.670 

75,670 

Ciiy  of  London  w>rd  rates   ... 

5,217 

5.217 

5.644 

Urban  sanitary  rates 

18,507,260 

8,673,750 

16,761,094 

Rural  sanilary  ral« 

498.216 

199.939 

498,033 

Port  sanitary  rales     

8.473 

[i.3y] 

9,009 

School  Board  rates  and  fees... 

3,694,605 

1,820.034 

3.694,848 

bi,^^l 

62,^76 

62,276 

Vaccination    expenses    (poor 

«te) 

86,879 

86,879 

86,879 

Registration  of  births,  deaths. 

and  tnarriages        

92,881 

92,881 

92,881 

I-ighling  and  v-atchiDg  rates... 

36,916 

36,190 

38.9*5 

Sewers  rates 

59.850 

52.93* 

58,096 

Drainage    and     embankmeal 

3IS.7SS 

406,504 

205,628 

296,917 

Burial  Board  rates  and  fees  ... 

267,730 

503.243 

Church  rales 

14.809 

13,507 

.  14,057 

Turnpike  tolls           

319.300 

294,700 

341.200 

llridge  and  ferry  tolls 

62,95' 

61,849 

52.558 

Market  and  fair  lolls 

30.968 

26,022 

22,096 

City  of  London  improvements 

S.603 

i.7'i 

2,186 

Light  dues      

394.749 

386,7*7 

341.745 

Pilot  dues       

356.554 

^^^ 

356,155 

Harbour  dues 

3.369.361 

2,558,244 

Uuties    levied    by    City     of 

London       ...         ...        ... 

438.446 

437.946 

475.439 

Total 

36,425.2*8 

19.120,812 

33.568,367 

By  far  the  largest  items  of  local  taxation  are  those  relating 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  sanitary  purposes  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  and  other  Acts  for  the  improvement  of 
towns.  With  regard  to  the  former,  there  is,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  a  tendency  towards  a  steady  decrease  in  the  burden; 
and  although  during  the  last  four  years,  owin^  ^vJQaJcJL'i  Vi  "fe^ 
depression  in  trade  and  agiicultuie,  Xheve  \vas  \jeK^  ^  ^^ 
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increase  in  the'amount  of  the  relief  granted  and  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  yet  the  period  extending  over  the  last  ten  years 
shows  a  marked  and  appreciable  diminution. 

In  rSyi,  when  the  census  showed  the  population  of  England 
to  be  22,712,266,  the  relief  of  the  poor  cost  ^7, 886,7»4,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  rate  of  6s.  ii^d.  per  head  on  the  popula- 
tion. In  1872,  with  a  corrected  population  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General,  it  cost  6s.  11  Jd.  per  head.  Gradually,  and 
every  year  subsequently,  until  187  6,  when  the  amount  expended 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor  v&s  jf  7.400,034,  and  the  rate  per 
head  was  6s.  ojd.,  there  was  a  steady  tendency  towards  de- 
crease. The  next  year  the  rate  per  head  rose  to  6s.  ild. ;  in 
1879  it  was  6s.  3}d. ;  and  for  the  year  1880  it  amounted  to 
6s.  4d.  per  head  on  the  population.  Yet,  although  tlie  amount 
actually  expended  has  slightly  increased  during  the  last  four 
years,  when  the  period  of  ten  years  is  considered  there  is  a 
very  substantial  diminution — viz.,  from  6s.  iijd.  to  6s.  4d.  per 
head.  Another  way  of  proving  the  decrease  in  the  burden  is 
by  estimating  the  poundage  upon  the  rateable  \'alue  of  the  pro- 
perty upon  which  the  rate  is  levied.  On  the  rateable  value  of 
the  property  chargeable  with  the  poor  rate  in  187 1  the  rale 
in  the  jC  was  is.  5'6d.  In  1880,  when  the  rateable  value  had 
increased  from  ^106,000,000  to  ^133,769,875,  the  poor  rate 
for  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor  was  covered  by  is.  2-4d.  in 
the  £.  Further,  it  is  shown  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
steadily  growing  less  onerous  from  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  paupers  during  the  same  period  of  ten  years,  and 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  case. 
In  1871  the  total  number  01  paupers  amounted  to  1,037,360, 
which  is  equivalent  to  46  paupers  per  1,000  of  the  popubtion 
of  England  and  Wales,  while  in  18S0  the  number  of  paupers 
was  only  808,030,  or  32  per  1,000  of  the  population.  It  is 
true  with  regard  to  die  number  of  paupers,  as  it  is  with  the 
expenditure,  that  during  the  four  years  1877-80  there  has 
been  a  slight  inciea.se  ■,  \>m\,  >,Vt  tocicm.^  1^aa  chiefly  been  in  the 
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ber  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouses.  OuHloor 
f  appears  now  to  be  more  careruUy  and  sensibly  adminis- 
I  than  was  at  one  time  the  case,  and  this  has  effected 
ig  the  ten  years  a  very  large  diminution  in  the  number  oi 
jns  so  reheved.  In  1871,  880,930  persons  were  given 
loor  relief,  while  in  1880  the  number  had  decreased  to 
arj,  a  difference  of  no  less  than  253,717,  veiy  consider- 
in  excess  of  one-fourth — a  fact  pregnant  with  good  augury 
he  future,  for  nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  pauperise 
xjorer  classes  than  the  ill-advised  and  ready  manner  with 
h  out-door  relief  used  to  be  granted,  as  it  were,  in  aid  of 
ty  earnings. 

Vith  regard  to  the  other  lai^e  item  of  local  taxation—viz., 
mpost  for  urban  sanitary  purposes  and  towns  improvement) 
iding  the  rates  of  the  metropolis — it  is  impossible  to  take 
heerful  a  view  of  matters.  The  recent  Acts  relating  to 
ic  Health,  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Acts,  and  other  measures 
somewhat  similar  kind,  have  imposed  duties  upon  the 
aiy  aulhoricies  of  towns,  and  even  of  rural  districts,  which 
involve  enormous  outlay  of  capital  and  consequent  in- 
le  of  taxation,  and  which  must,  for  a  number  of  years  at 
vents,  continue  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  urban  rate- 
rs. In  order  to  enable  these  great  undertakings  to  be 
ed  out,  the  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  borrow 
ey  upon  the  security  of  their  rates,  either  in  the  open 
:et  or  under  certain  conditions  from  the  Treasury  through 
medium  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
:rs.  The  state  of  indebtedness  thus  produced  is  positively 
ning ;  for  although  the  repayment  of  the  loans  is  distributed 
a  number  of  years — in  many  instances  over  periods  much 
long — the  burden  is  becoming  already  very  heavy,  and 
ss  some  restraint  is  put  upon  these  borrowing  powers  it  is 
dated  to  bring  many  localities  into  pecuniary  difficulties 

which  they  will  be  only  able  to  extri.ca\.ft  ftvcms^Nt^  V^ 
:  sacrifices.    We  propose  to  revert  lo  ftns  sXa.\ft  ot'TOAsSovci.- 
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ness  later  on.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  March, 
iSSo,  the  loans  outstanding  amounted  to  ;^i 37.096,607,  ot 
which  ;£io7, 003,378  were  on  the  security  chiefly  of  rates,  tad 
the  remainder  secured  on  tolls,  dues,  and  rents.  By  this  time 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  very  large  sum  of 
;^i5o,ooo,ooo  does  not  cover  the  amount  of  thia  local  in- 
debtedness. 

Very  considerable  increase  in  taxation  has  recently  been 
occasioned  also  by  the  opetation  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts.  The  Act  of  1870  empowered  School  Boards  to  borrow 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  such  sums  of 
money  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  school  pre- 
mises, on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  or  local  rate,  which  loans 
were  to  be  repayable  within  fifty  years.  The  amount  borrowed 
thus  exceeds  twelve  millions  sterling.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Acts  the  parish  is  the  local  area,  except  in  boroughs, 
where  it  is  the  borough.  The  school  rale  in  all  districts  other 
than  municipal  boroughs  is  levied  as  a  part  of  the  poor  rale, 
and  in  municipal  boroughs  it  is  levied  as  part  of  the  borough 
rate.  For  the  year  1878-79  the  total  sura  levied  for  School 
Board  purposes  by  means  of  local  taxation  w.is  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;^i, 6751948,  and  for  the  year  1879-80  the  total  raised 
by  local  taxation  was  j£i,8zo,ooo.  Out  of  this  sum  ^£57 1,636 
was  paid  out  of  the  money  levied  by  means  of  the  poor  rate. 
As  the  Education  Act  comes  to  be  more  generally  enforced,  this 
expenditure  must  of  necessity  increase.  Doubtless  the  greatest 
part  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  has  been  already  incurred  :  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  atilhoritics  have,  as  a 
rule,  shown  a  zeal  in  carr>'ing  out  the  objects  of  the  Acts.  For 
some  years  to  come,  however,  we  cannot  expect  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  required  for  this  purpose. 

In  discussing  any  scheme  of  reform  of  local  taxation,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  clearly  understand  the 
present  state  of  aSa.vis,  vW^  wt  i^wii^  \k,  awa^v-aiftd  with  the 
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nature  and  objects  of  the  imposts,  and  with  the  authorities 
which  impose  the  burden,  as  well  as  with  the  authorities 
which  expend  the  amount  levied.  We  have  already  stated 
that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  either  system  or  uni- 
formity. 

First  of  all  must  be  considered  the  variety  of  local  rates 
which  are  leviable.  Some  of  the  rates  have  the  parish  as  the 
district  or  area  for  which  they  are  leviable ;  others  are  levied 
for  aggregate  districts,  such  as  the  county  or  borough. 

Of  the  rates  which  are  levied  parochially,  by  far  the  most 
important  is  the  poor  rate.  Originally  intended  merely  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  many  other  matters  are  now  provided 
for  out  of  it.  At  its  establishment,  and  down  to  quiie  recently, 
it  was  levied  within  the  parish  by  the  parishioners  through 
their  own  appointed  overseers,  and  it  had  solely  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  own  poor.  The  making  of  the  poor  rate  still 
continues  to  be  vested  in  the  parochial  overseers,  but  now,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  overseers  are  merely  bound  to 
provide  for  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Union.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  guardians,  and  to  contribute  the  sum  demanded  of  them. 
The  establishment  of  a  Union  Common  Fund  has  extinguished 
the  isolation  of  the  parish,  and  especially  of  late,  since  the 
whole  cost  of  poor  relief,  valuation,  vaccination,  and  rural 
sanitary  matters  has  to  be  provided  for  out  of  a  Union 
common  fund.  The  Union,  although  not  possessed  of  direct 
rating  powers,  determines  the  amount  of  rate  necessary,  and 
calls  upon  the  overseers  to  pay  the  amount  necessary  as  the 
quota  or  fair  proportion  contribuiable  by  the  parish  towards 
the  burdens  of  the  Union.  A  great  number  of  things  are  now- 
provided  for  and  collected  under  the  poor  rate  which  are  not 
connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  poor  rate  has  been 
found,  on  the  whole,  the  simplest  mode  of  levying  rates,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  made  available  by  ParllametA.  fe\  towtc^ 
other  purjjoses,  some  of  which  are  part\y  eoIvn«.<;^.t4  ■w"\'^  V^^ 
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relief^  and  much  of  which  are  entiiely  uncoDQCctcd  therewith. 
For  instance,  out  of  a  total  of  ;£i4,o9i,io3,  which  was  the 
amount  levied  by  means  of  the  poor  mte  for  the  year  ended 
Lady-day,  1880,  while  ^8,015,010  was  the  sum  expended  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  jC66i,iig 
was  expended  for  purposes  partly  connected  and  partly  un- 
connected with  the  relief  of  ^e  poor  (such  as  the  cost  of  law 
proceedings,  payments  under  the  Parochial  Assessment  Acts, 
prosecution  of  vagrants,  &c.),  and  no  less  than  j^Si4i5.973 
was  expended  out  of  the  poor  rate  for  purposes  unconnected 
with  poor  relief,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  in  respect 
of  payments  towards  county  and  police  rates,  towards 
highway  repairs,  for  rural  sanitary  purposes,  for  educational 
purposes,  &c. 

The  following  table  gives  in  a  summarised  form  the  amount 
levied  as  poor  rate  for  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
also  of  the  amount  expended  in  relief  as  distinguished  from 
other  purposes. 


Yrnn 

cnM 

Fron. 
Foot  Raid 
l.r.,  UvT. 

Irss* 

Total. 

IW«1y. 

S4S:^ 

TOT*(_ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tl 

JIO,SIO 

4,»6,oiJ 

"T^i 

:s:3 

tif.Mt 

".6S7.M3 

;5s 

V',^^J. 

■z 

".4"J.'J3 

i',r^ 

■3."M.446 

!■« 

l'.^\'m 

...636.9,1 

6,077.09. 

■3.=33.«i5 

i>«7.ii? 

Further  details  of  the  expenditure,  distinguishing  the 
amount  expended  in  poor  relief,  and  for  all  other  purposes, 
are  given  in  the  adjoining  tables.  First  we  give  a  summary 
of  tfie  amount  expcTided  kt\  xVvi  TelwC  of  the  poor : — 
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n 

i   . 

1*3: 

1 

^1 1 

t 

4is-i 
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£ 

£ 

I 

£ 

£ 

I 

£ 

cs; 

•-"■••' 

The  sums  disbursed  in  the  decade  as  cost  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  the  expenditure  partly  connected  and  partly 
unconnected  with  rchef  to  the  poor,  are  as  follows : — 


Exp<»dcd  for 

Ailothtr 

'im. 

PlUTW**.  bchui™ 

Expeius,  and 
PrecMdingi  before 

Total. 

£ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

1871      .. 

i!7!    ., 

54.906 

568.050 

5».4o8 

tr^t 

15.582 

617,908 

15,4*9 

■  8,6     ., 

1 7. 161 

■877 

96.265 

.878    .. 

34.135 

66.654 

544.686 

Sl,1g 

570.645 
S77.*8i 

37,787 

56.050 

«n,\\ti 
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And  the  following  gives  at  a  glance  the  various  matters  not 
connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  which  are  now  paid  out    j 
of  the  poor  rate.  " 


Year. 


1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 


Paym^ots  to 

County, 

BorouRn, 

and  Police 

Rates. 


Payments 

to 

Highway 

Boards. 


To  Rural 

Sanitary 

Authorities 


2,708,840 

2,798,344 
3,041,808 

3,310,416 

3,252,656 

3,228,770 

3,334,020 

3.457.952 
3,232,226 

3,4io»327 


£ 
648,846 

658,489 
704.483 

777,141 
800,682 
822,053 

887,550 
971.241 
998,142 

990,915 


To  School 
Boards. 


23,540 

137,954 

131.251 
107,295 

113,728 

117,298 

119,252 

109,459 


62,791 

99.314 
160,766 
232,526 
339,590 

429.139 
514,281 

571,626 


Registra- 

Vaccination 

tion 
Poipoics. 

Fees. 

I 

I 

78.323 

73.175 

79,350 

112,942 

80,429 
80,558 

100,557 

79,111 

83.173 
92,678 

i;-^ 

93.244 

88,402 

92,744 

92.275 

94,160 

87.75i 

92,881 

86,879 

listSLftc 


£ 

70.373 

75.598 
81,175 

83.648 

85.047 
85.205 

87.374 
120,525 

1 5 1. 183 
153.886 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  expenditure  in 
regard  to  some  matters  remains  almost  stationary,  there  is  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  certain  other  items,  and  the  total 
expenditure  shows  a  steady  annual  increase.  In  187 1  the  total 
of  the  above  several  charges  amounted  to  ;^3,579j557,  while 
for  the  year  1880  the  total  reached  ;£^5,4i 5,973,  or  nearly  two 
millions  more.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  contri- 
butions towards  rural  sanitary  and  educational  purposes  did 
not  begin  until  1873. 

The  management  of  the  public  highways  was  until  quite 
recently,  and  in  many  places  still  continues  to  be,  a  parochial 
matter.  Every  parish  undertook  to  repair  its  own  roads.  But  by 
the  District  Highway  Acts  of  1862  and  1864,  the  combination 
of  parishes  was  permitted  upon  the  order  of  the  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  Under  the  Highway  Act  of  1835,  which 
still  applies  to  parishes  not  included  in  any  highway  district, 
the  management  of  the  highways  is  entrusted  to  a  surveyor 
elected  by  the  persons  who  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing up  the  roads.    WVv^te,  however,  the  parish  contains  5,000 
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iohabitants  the  parish  vestry  may  elect  a  highway  board  to  do 
the  work  elsewhere  entrusted  to  the  surveyors.  Highway  dis- 
trict boards  have,  under  the  Acts  of  i86z  and  1864,  been 
adopted  by  the  combination  of  parishes  to  the  extent  of  some 
400  districts,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about  8,000  parishes. 
For  the  establishment  of  county  road  boards  and  highway 
district  boards,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rebecca  Rioters 
of  South  Wales,  whose  rebellion  in  1840-41  against  the  turn- 
pike gates  caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  1844,  which,  how- 
ever, was  limited  to  the  six  counties  of  South  Wales.  By  that 
statute  county  road  boards  were  established  in  those  six 
counties,  to  which  were  entrusted  the  management  of  the  turn- 
pike roads,  and  which  were  empowered  to  supplement  the 
reduced  tolls  by  the  imposition  of  a  county  road  rale,  Thii 
rate  was  to  be  levied  like  an  ordinary  county  rate,  but  with  an 
express  provision  enabling  the  occupier  to  deduct  the  annual 
amount  of  the  rate  from  his  rent  In  1851  an  amending 
Act  was  passed,  substituting  in  the  place  of  single  county 
boards  several  highway  districts  in  each  county,  and  a 
highway  board  for  each  district,  and  that  Act  was  again 
further  amended  in  i860;  but  in  the  amending  Acts  the  pro- 
vision enabling  the  occupier  to  recoup  himself  by  deducting 
the  rate  out  of  his  rent  was  omitted.  The  rate  was  to  be 
levied  in  respect  of  property  rateable  to  the  poor  rate,  and  the 
valuation  was  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  "  the  rate  shall  also  extend  to  such  woods, 
mines,  and  quarries  of  stone,  or  other  hereditaments  as  were 
before  the  Act  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  usually  rated  to  the  highway 
rate."  These  South  \\'ales  Acts  were  taken  as  a  model  for 
legislation  applicable  Co  English  roads,  and  in  1862  and  1864, 
with  certain  modifications,  provisions  somewhat  similar  were 
extended  to  England,  The  adoption  of  the  Acts,  however,  is  a 
permissive  matter,  and  not  in  any  way  compulsor)-.  They 
apply,  in  fact,  only  wliere  a  district  is  created  by  tht  <1\i3.t\.'« 
Sessions  on  the  application  of  five  juslkcs  ol  ft\e  -^ov^wt*. 
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district ;  and  the  board  for  such  a  district  is  composed  of  the 
justices  resident  within  it,  who  are  ex-officiOy  and  of  waywardens 
elected  by  the  several  parishes  in  numbers  prescribed  by  the 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Where  districts  are  created,  the 
expenses  are  partly  charged  upon  a  common  fund,  such  as 
establishment  expenses  and  "  any  other  expenses  incurred  by 
any  highway  board  for  the  common  use  or  benefit  of  the 
several  parishes,"  and  partly  upon  the  several  parishes.  Under 
these  new  Acts,  in  places  where  adopted  the  highway  rate  is 
not  now  levied  separately  as  was  the  case  before.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  highway  rate  is  now  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate — 
a  precept  being  sent  by  the  highway  board  to  the  overseers, 
who  thereupon  provide  for  the  rate  to  be  collected.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  where  the  highway  parish  is  not  coterminous  with 
the  poor  law  parish,  in  which  case  the  precept  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  waywarden,  who  levies  a  separate  rate  in  the  highway 
parish  ;  the  other  exception  is  where  the  rate  was  formerly 
levied  upon  mines  and  other  property  not  rated  to  the  poor. 
ttfiP^  These  Acts,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  were  permissive. 
•V  \^  .^**'  Their  provisions  for  the  creation  of  highway  districts  have  not 
^  Y^  been  so  extensively  adopted  as  was  at  first  thought  probable. 
Out  of  some  14,000  parishes,  about  8,000  have  been  created 
into  districts,  the  number  of  the  highway  districts  being  about 
400;  while  the  remaining  6,000  parishes  act  singly,  and  are 
governed  by  the  Act  of  1835.  Urban  highways  were,  by  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  placed  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  urban  sanitary  authority;  and,  with  certain 
exceptions  therein  specified,  the  cost  of  maintaining  ^the 
same  is  chargeable  on  the  general  district  rate,  with  three- 
fourths  exemption  for  agricultural  land  within  the  urban 
area. 

Altogether   the  expenditure  upon   highways  in   the  year 

1879-80    amounted  to    ;£"!, 800,000,  of  which,  as  we  have 

already  shown,  ;;^99o,9i5  was  raised  as  part  of  the  poor  rate, 

the  remainder  being  \tv\ed  tvOcvw  \>>j  ^2c^  cA  %.  ^^^^^^^  highway 
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rate  or  by  urban  authorities  (excluding  the  incCTopolis),  under 
their  general  district  or  borough  rate. 

Certain  alterations  in  the  management  of  highways  were 
eHected  by  the  41  &  41  Vic.  c  77,  which  provides,  in  case  of 
highway  districts  to  be  thereafter  formed,  that  they  should  be 
coincident  in  area  with  the  rural  sanitary  districts — that  is,  the 
Union, — and  enables  the  county  authority  where  the  existing 
highway  districts  are  or  become  coincident  in  area  with  rural 
sanitary  districts,  to  confer  upon  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of 
such  district  all  the  powers  of  a  highway  board  under  the 
Highway  Acts,  and  provides  that  the  expenses  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  district  fund.  Roads  distumpiked  since  the  ist 
January,  187 1,  are  to  become  main  roads,  and  half  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  same  is  to  devolve  upon  the  county  gene- 
rally ;  and  power  is  conferred  upon  the  highway  authority  to 
declare  an  ordinary  highway  to  be  a  main  road,  but  before  this 
change  becomes  effectual  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  county 
authority  within  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the 
making  of  the  order  by  the  local  authority. 

One  of  the  most  serious  points  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  local  taxation  is  the  enormous  indebtedness  of 
local  authorities,  and  the  alarming  rate  at  which  this  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  This  indebtedness  exists  more  in 
towns  than  in  rural  districts.  There  are  several  towns  where 
this  indebtedness  amounts  to  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six 
years'  rateable  value,  while  a  very  large  number  of  places  owe 
between  one  and  three  years'  rateable  value.  In  the  aggregate, 
however,  this  indebtedness  is  not  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  as  assessed  for  the  poor 
rate,  so  that  there  is  no  apprehension  of  anything  like  insol- 
vency. Still  the  burden  has  already  become  very  onerous  in 
many  places,  and  the  danger  is  that  unless  something  is  done 
to  restr^  the  borrowing  zeal  exhibited  by  many  localities, 
posterity  will  be  mercilessly  burdened,  and  the  ^ros^iii:]  cA. 
many  towns  will  certainly  suffer.     The  iand^Ucs  w!i\  -wtiwiv 
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local  authorities  are  enabled  to  borrow,  coupled  with  thor 
power  to  throw  the  bulk  of  the  burden  upon  those  who  come 
after,  tends  to  recldessness  of  expenditure  and  the  adoption  of 
extravagant  and  sometimes  absurd  schemes. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  amount  of  local  in- 
debtedness during  the  last  nine  years,  iiom  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  increase  is  very  rapid,  no  less  than  thirteen 
millions  having  been  borrowed  during  1879J— 


For  the  year 

1872-3  local  indebtedti 

ss  was       .     ^80,000,000 

At  the  end  of  1873—4  it  was 

SS.ioofioo 

■>        t. 

1874-S      .. 

.       92.8w>,ooo 

1875-6      „ 

99.654,218 

1876-7      .. 

106,302,385 

1S77-8      „ 

.      114.683,002 

1878-9      „ 

.      ,23,486.987 

1879-80!  „ 

137.096.607 

These  loans  have  been  principal 

'  obtained  on  the  secu 

of  the  rates  imposed  and  collected  by  the  various  borrowing 
authorities;  but  tolls,  dues,  and  rents  form  the  security  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  amount. 

If  we  analyse  the  securities  upon  which  these  loans  have 
been  raised,]  we  find  that  for  the  year  1879-80  they  stood 
thus ;  — 


.  Chiefly  Secured  on  Rates 
:.  On  Tolls,  Dues,  and  Rents 


■jCi07.w3.378 


Total         .....     137,096,607 
Of  which  the  following  is  a  more  detailed  summary  : — 
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I.  Rates  chiefly: 

Poor  Law 

Borongh  .... 

Highw&y  .... 

MetropoliUn  Local  Maiugement 

Metn^nlitan  Board  of  Works      . 

Urban  Sanilaiy    . 

Rural  Sanitary     . 

Sewers  Commission 

Drainage  and  Embinknieat  Commisuon 

Borial  Board        .  . 

School  Board 

Church    .... 

Total  of  loans  secured  on  rates  chi 

II.  Tolls,  due',  and  rents  chiefly  : 

City  of  London    .... 
Tumfnke  Trustees 
Bridge  and  Ferry  Commissions     . 
Market  and  Fair  Commis5ions     . 
Harbour  Commissions 

Total  secured  on  tolls,  due<^  &c.  . 

Grand  Total 


2.9*4.915 
6,173,887 

49.190 

2.4'6.S49 

14,645,816 

61,679,623 

848,198 

66,598 
1,550.510 
1,682,009 
9.937. '52 

48,467 
107.003.378 

5,129,800 

713,164 

213,072 


137,096,607 


As  has  been  already  observed,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
these  debts  have  been  incurred  by  town  authorities.  The 
Metropolis  (exclusive  of  the  City)  has  mortgaged  its  rates  to 
secure  no  less  than  ^17,000,000 ;  while  the  City  Corporation 
owes  a  debt  of  over  ^5,000,000,  secured  upon  tolls,  dues,  and 
rents.  Including  the  Metropolis,  and  secured  only  upon  rates, 
urban  authorities  owe  close  upon  ;^9o,ooo,ooo,  which  is  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling  in  excess  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  town 
districts  themselves,  as  thus  made  up  : — Metropolis,  with  rate- 
able value  of  ;£'27,402,so9;  municipal  boroughs,  ^32,617,637  ; 
and  urban  districts  (local  boards),  ;£"ao,276,i2S  ;  or  a  toUl  of 
;^8o,J96,i7i.  And  considering  that  the  Public  Health  A<A, 
the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  anij  Qlh^^  of  9,  ivitt^^  c)^^^^tjs^> 
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have  only  been  in  operation  but  a  very  few  years,  it  is  manifest 
that  this  indebtedness  will  grow  very  lately  for  some  yeais  to 
come. 

Local  authorities  have  three  modes  of  boirowing  money. 
They  may  either  apply  to  Parliament  for  special  local  Acts;  or, 
for  certain  purposes  of  a  more  or  less  public  nature,  they  may 
apply  for  loans  to  the  Treasury  through  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners ;  or,  under  the  Local  Loans  Act  of 
^875,  they  can  borrow  in  the  open  market  for  purposes  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are 
authorised  to  advance  money.  The  largest  proportion  of  loans 
have  been  obtained  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Local 
Loans  Act  of  1S75,  which  enables  local  authorities  to  go  to 
the  open  market,  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  very  great 
extent,  while  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  lent  by 
the  Treasury  through  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

The  Legislature  has  not  exercised  any  very  great  care  in 
passing  private  local  Acts.  In  fact,  Parliament  has  shonTi  very 
great  readiness  to  confer  most  extensive  powers  to  localities 
when  promoting  Bills  for  puqioses  of  this  kind.  Loan  trans- 
actions so  authorised  do  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  nor  is  there  any  practical  control  over  the 
expenditure  by  any  responsible  department  of  the  Slate.  The 
matter  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  themselves,  without  being 
subjected  to  anything  like  an  efficient  audit  of  accounts. 
One  of  the  worst  features  in  these  private  local  Acts  is  the  very 
long  period  frequently  granted  for  repayment.  In  many  cases 
sixty,  sei'cnty,  and  eighty  years  have  been  granted  for  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest ;  and  in  some  instances  ninety 
and  even  a  hundred  years  has  been  allowed.  For  instance, 
Leicester  is  allowed  to  borrow  extensively,  and  to  charge  the 
repayment  of  its  loans  upon  the  rates  over  a  period  of  eighty 
years ;  ninety  years  is  allowed  to  Stockton-on-Tees ;  while 
Rochdale  has  been  accorded  a  term  of  one  hundred  years  to 
cImt  off  its  debt  -,  uid,  vom  of  all,  one  hundred  and  ten  yean 
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are  allowed  to  Halifax.  Birmingham,  the  largest  municipal 
debtor  (after  the  Metropolis),  is  allowed  eighty-five  years  to 
repay  its  gas  loan,  and  ninety  years  to  repay  the  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purchase  of  its  water-works.  This  unreasonably 
long  period  for  repayment  is  objectionable  for  two  reasons: 
in  the  first  place,  it  unfairly,  in  many  instances,  burdens  pos- 
terity, and  so  cripples  the  future  progress  of  the  locality;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  most  certainly  encourages  extrav^ance,  by 
giving  present  power  to  spend  unaccompanied  with  present 
liability  to  pay.  It  is  this  latter  feature,  probably,  more  than 
any  other,  which  accounts  for  the  enormous  indebtedness  of 
local  authorities.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
the  writer  of  this  essay  endeavoured,  with  more  fulness  than  can 
here  be  allowed,  to  show  the  great  evils  arising  from  this  in- 
creasing burden,  and  the  dangers  which  it  behoves  us  to  be 
guardfiil  against 

With  regard  to  Government  loans  to  local  authorities,  the 
practice  originated  in  1792,  a  time  of  dire  distress,  when  trade 
was  very  depressed.  Several  Acts  were  passed  authorising 
loans  to  be  granted,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employ.  These  earlier  loans  were 
granted  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  until 
1817  that  a  department  of  State  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  loans.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commission  was 
established  under  the  57  Geo,  III.  c  34,  since  which  time  many 
statutes  have  been  passed  extending  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  more  recently  modifying  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  loan  transactions  made  or 
authorised  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  very  extensive, 
and,  it  may  also  be  stated  with  perfect  truth,  have  entailed 
serious  losses  to  the  State;  for  not  only  have  these  loans  been 
frequently,  and  to  a  large  extent,  granted  by  the  Treasury  at 
interest  which  would  not  secure  the  Treasury  against  loss,  but 
many  bad  debts  have  been  incurred,  and  ParlianaeoS.  "k» 
*  Articte  X.,  April.  iSli. 
f  t  a 
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frequently  been  called  upon  to  wipe  out  as  irrecoverable  large 
sums  thus  lent  The  purposes  for  which  loans  have  at  diflfe* 
rent  times  been  authorised  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners 
were,  amongst  others,  for  building  lunatic  asylums  and  work- 
houses, for  public  libraries  and  public  baths  and  washhouses, 
for  constructing  lighthouses,  for  drainage  and  other  town  im- 
provements under  the  earlier  Acts  relating  to  public  health,  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  cattle  plague,  and  for  constructing 
and  improving  public  harbours.  At  different  periods  special 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  enabling  loans  to  be 
granted  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  Thames  Tunnel 
The  most  important  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
are  under  quite  recent  statutes — the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  Public  Health 
and  Sanitary  Acts,  1872-75.  Under  these  Acts  very  large 
sums  have  been  advanced  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  rush 
upon  the  Treasury  was  so  great  that  in  1876  no  little  alarm 
was  felt,  and  it  v^^as  deemed  necessary  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  somewhat  curb  the  ardour  of  local  authorities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest  was  altered,  so  that  some  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  Treasury  against  loss,  and  the  Local  Loans 
Act  was  passed  to  encourage  local  bodies  to  go  to  the  open 
market  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  Prior  to  this  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  Government  loans  bore  3  per  cent,  interest,  a 
sum  proved  to  entail  considerable  loss  to  the  public  Exchequer 
— itself  a  borrowing  authority.  Since  1879,  the  rate  of  interest 
required  upon  loans  thus  advanced  has  been  fixed  by  a 
Treasury  minute  : 

1.  When  the  loan  is  repayable  within  20  years,  3I  per  cent 

2.  When  payable  between  20  and  30  years,  3f  per  cent. 

3.  When  payable  between  30  and  40  years,  4  per  cent 

4.  When  payable  at  a  longer  period  than  40  years,  4J  per 
cent 

This  has  probably  somewhat  contributed  to  a  more  exten- 
sive adoption  of  tVve  L^^cal  L/aaris  Act  than  would  have  been 
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the  case  if  the  more  easy  tenns  of  former  days  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  force. 

The  total  amount  advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  from  the  date  they  were  originally  appointed 
until  March  31  last,  was  ^£46,905, 741  6s.  7d.  Of  this, 
;^3.347.a78  9s.  gd.  stands  to  the  credit  of  loan  services  now 
closed.  Among  the  objects  for  which  the  closed  loans  were 
made  were  colleges,  collieries  and  mines,  compensation  for 
damage  during  riots,  emigration,  fisheries,  railways,  relief  of 
parishes,  South  Wales  turnpike  trusts,  Thames  Tunnel,  and 
waterworks ;  and  in  Ireland,  law  courts,  Ulster  Canal,  roads, 
and  union  workhouses.  The  chief  items  were:  ^1,432,680, 
for  Irish  workhouses ;  ^£490,600,  for  railways  in  England ; 
^303,700,  for  collieries  and  mines ;  ^^250,500,  for  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  The  losses  on  these  amount  to  quite  an  astounding 
figure — no  less  than  ;^i,732,630  have  had  to  be  remitted ;  viz. 
in  respect  of  Irish  workhouses,  ;^t, 370,534  ;  the  Ulster  Canal, 
;^i2o,ooo  ;  the  Thames  Tunnel,  j^iso.soo,  &c 

The  following  shows  the  exact  amounts  advanced  on 
current  and  unclosed  loan  services  up  to  the  end  of  March 
last:— 

Grtai  Britain, 

Artisa.ns  and  Labourers  Dnellingi  Improre- 
ment  (England)   .... 

Artisans  and  Laboaren  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment (Scotland)  . 

Baths  and  Washhouses 

Bridges  and  Ferries    . 

Burial  Boards. 

Canals,  Rivers,  and  Drainage 

Caule  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1S66 

Churches  and  Parochial  Chapels 

Harbours,  Docks,  and  Fiecs   . 

ImproTcment  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  Bal- 
tersea  Park 

Labouring  Classes  Dwellings  Act,  1866-67    ■ 

Law  Courts,  Gaols,  and  other  Public  Baildtngi 

Local  Boardi^  Sie.       ,  .  .  .  .      l.vy^A^^ 
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Great  Britain — continued. 

Lunatic  Asylums 

•             •            • 

-     ;C4l8.90l 

Police  Commissioners,  Scotland 

33.755 

Port  pat  rick  Railway  Company 

141^141 

Prisons,  England 

•            •            • 

82,790 

Prisons,  Scotland        , 

•            •            • 

1,62s 

Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Act, 

1863-64  . 

.      1,759,015 

Roads 

666,270 

Sanitary  Loans  (England) 

.      ^592,694 

Sanitary  Loans  (Scotland) 

602,334 

School  Boards  (England) 

•    ",255,374 

School  Boards  (Scotland) 

.     2,496,970 

Workhouses  . 

Ireland, 

.     3,946^758 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company 

164,804 

Burial  Boards 

•            •            • 

18,678 

Harbours         .            , 

•            •            • 

40,850 

Railways 

•            •            • 

.     2,686,550 

Railway  Companies  (Ireland)  Temporary  Ad- 

vances Act,  1866. 

•            •            • 

159,356 

Sewage  Utilisation 

•            •            • 

",03s 

Waterworks    . 

•            •            « 

479,000 

Workhouse     . 

•            •            • 

2,000 

Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls 

,  &c.  A<pt,  1861   . 

•     2,434.849 

This  system  of  Government  loans,  although  necessary 
doubtless  for  purposes  of  paramount  importance,  such  as  for 
educational  and  sanitary  purposes,  has  resulted  in  great  loss  to 
the  State,  and  the  public  revenue  has  frequently  had  to  bear 
the  loss,  and  pay  off  debts  incurred  by  localities,  thus  throwing 
upon  the  country  at  large  a  burden  from  which  only  a  parti- 
cular locality  had  derived  any  advantage.  Here  also  the  long 
term  of  fifty  years  has  often  been  granted  for  repayment. 
Where  works  done  with  money  thus  borrowed  are  of  a  perma- 
nent cliaracter  and  essentially  necessary,  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
right  that  the  burden  should  be  apportioned  so  as  to  be  borne 
by  all  who  are  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  expenditure. 
But,  generally  speaking,  \x  \s  ^.  ^owx^'i  m^ximihait  we  should  pay 
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as  we  go  oc — that  we  should  involve  posterity  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  however,  so  long  as  the  incidence 
of  taxation  remains  as  it  is,  and  the  occupiers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  rates  without  being  able  to  ask  the  owners  to  contri- 
bute, there  are  strong  objections  to  requiring  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  these  loans  within  short  periods.  In 
a  discussion  in  1875  on  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill,  Mr. 
Fawcctt  very  tersely  stated  these  objections,  and  how  pecu- 
liarly unjust  was  the  system  of  throwing  every  shilling  of  capital 
and  interest  of  loans  for  public  works  upon  occupiers  and  not 
upon  owners. 

"  He  would  take  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Bill  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  proposition.  The  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Cross)  said 
that  although  the  Bill  would  in  the  first  instance  Involve  a  con- 
siderable charge  in  order  to  cany  it  into  execution,  yet  the 
ratepayers  would  ultimately  be  remunerated  and  compensated 
even  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Admitting  that  statement  to  be 
truly  accurate,  what  did  it  amount  to?  Supposing  ;^6oo,ooo 
were  required  to  be  raised  in  order  to  provide  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes,  it  must  be  borrowed  on  the  principle  that 
the  whole  of  the  money,  principal  and  interest,  should  be 
repaid  in  twenty-one  years.  To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  impose  a  shilling  rate,  the  result  being  that  at  the  end  o 
that  term  the  municipality  would,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  find  itself  in  possession  of  a  property 
worth  j£&oo,ooo.  But  every  shilling  of  the  additional  rate 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  occupiers,  while  not  a  farthing 
would  have  been  contributed  by  the  owners  of  the  buildings, 
or  by  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood.  If,  then, 
the  occupiers  had  given  to  the  municipality  a  property  worth 
;£8oo,ooo,  the  rates  would  be  reduced  j  if  the  rates  were 
reduced,  rents  would  be  raised  ;  and  it  came  to  this — that  the 
occupier  of  a  house  would  be  rated  in  order  to  enable  the 
owner  ultimately  to  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  «:i.*i& 
form  of  increased  rent.     It  was  difficiAt  to  iTOagitift  ms^vmi. 
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which  involved  a  greater  infringement  of  the  principles  of 
financial  justice.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if,  for  the 
sake  of  effecting  any  improvement,  money  was  borrowed  and 
a  new  rate  imposed  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
loan,  every  shilling  of  the  rate  would  be  paid  by  the  occupiers 
as  distinguished  from  the  owners  of  farms,  houses,  and 
business  premises." 

Later  on  we  propose  further  discussing  the  mcidence  of 
local  taxation. 

With  regard  to  the  assessment  of  property  for  purposes  of 
local  taxation,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  but  one 
uniform  assessment  roll  upon  which  all  local  rates  should  be 
levied.  The  expediency  of  this  is  now  admitted.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  why  there  should  be  a  different  assessment 
of  the  same  property  for  different  rates.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd,  that  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  property  should  be  valued  by  three  different  authorities 
upon  three  different  principles.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  reform  if  one  basis  were  established  upon  which  all 
imperial  as  well  as  local  taxes  should  be  levied.  Once  it  is 
finally  settled  what  burdens  should  be  borne  by  localities,  and 
paid  by  means  of  local  taxation,  and  the  property  to  be  taxed 
has  been  clearly  defined,  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  assessment 
roll  will  become  absolute.  As  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
various  local  rates  are  now  levied,  there  is  much  variety  in  this 
respect.  Not  only  is  the  same  property  taxed  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  with  distinct  exemptions,  for  different  rates,  but 
different  assessment  or  value  is  put  upon  it  for  the  purposes  of 
different  rates;  and  the  duty  of  assessing  or  valuing  the 
taxable  property  is  entrusted  to  various  bodies,  who  act  inde- 
pendently of  one  another. 

In  Ireland  there  is  but  one  valuation  or  assessment  roll 
upon  which  all  local  rates  are  levied.  This  was  secured  many 
years  ago  by  the    tenement  valuation    commenced    by  Sir 
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Richard  Griffiths,  and  now  called  alter  his  name ;  a  valuation 
which  )ias  been  brought  of  late  very  prominently  before  the 
public 

So,  again,  in  Scotland  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  assess- 
ment Jn  Scotland  the  assessment  is  made  by  an  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  who  generally 
entrust  the  work  to  an  inland  revenue  officer,  in  which  case  the 
assessment  becomes  conclusive  for  purposes  of  income  tax  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  local  rates.  This  assessment  is 
made  every  year,  and  the  general  practice  is  for  the  assessors 
to  avail  themselves,  more  especially  in  towns,  of  the  services  kA 
the  Government  surveyor. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  advantage  of 
one  assessment  for  all  purposes  for  England.  A  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1867  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  such 
uniform  valuation,  but  the  Bill  suffered  the  fate  of  many  other 
attempts  at  legislation  upon  the  various  branches  of  this  im- 
portant subject  of  Local  Government,  and  failed  to  become  law. 
The  next  year  a  Select  Committee,  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  poor  rate  assessment,  strongly  urged  in  their 
report  the  necessity  for  some  such  measure;  and  they  even 
went  farther,  and  not  merely  recommended  one  assessment  for 
all  purposes,  but  that  there  should  be  levied  one  consolidated 
rate  for  all  local  purposes,  and  that  "  a  demand  note  should  be 
left  with  each  ratepayer  on  the  rate  being  made,  stating  the 
amount  of  the  requisitions,  the  rate  in  the  pound  for  each 
purpose,  and  the  period  for  which  the  rate  is  made,  the  rateable 
value  of  the  premises  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  thereon,  and 
of  each  payment  where  payable  by  instalments." 

The  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1863  effected 
very  considerable  improvement  in  the  assessment  of  property 
rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  That  Act  was  passed  to 
secure  to  every  Poor  Law  Union  comprised  of  two  or  more 
parishes  an  assessment  of  property  which  should  be  u.\j.&ira^ 
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for  the  whole  area  of  the  Union.  Before  that  each  parish  made 
its  own  assessment,  and  gross  inequalities  existed,  which 
became  very  unfair  when  the  provisions  of  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act  came  to  be  applied.  The  principle  of  the  Union 
Assessment  Committee  Act  should  be  so  extended  that  at  all 
events  the  union  area  should  be  made  into  a  county  area ;  but 
that  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  tinkering  of  the  matter,  and  the 
only  true  and  just  course  would  be  to  establish  one  uniform 
assessment  for  the  entire  coimtry,  upon  which  all  rates  for 
local  purposes  should  be  levied.  If  the  Union  Assessment 
Committees  are  to  be  retained,  they  should  be  vested  with  the 
power  and  clothed  with  the  duty  which  now  devolve  upon  the 
parish  overseers,  that  is,  the  assessment  of  rateable  property 
should  be  made  by  them  and  not  parochially  by  the  overseers, 
and  the  County  Board  should  be  the  tribunal  to  which  appeals, 
as  between  the  various  unions  within  the  county,  should  be 
made.  In  London  this  kind  of  uniformity  was  established  by 
the  Valuation  Act  of  1869,  which  accomplished,  as  between 
the  various  metropolitan  unions, .an  equitable  assessment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  valuation  of  property  for  rating  purposes  through- 
out England :  no  less  than  an  increase  of  ;^34,ooo,ooo  in 
gross  estimated  rental  and  ;£2 9,000,000  in  rateable  value. 
Whether  this  increase  shows  the  real  increase  in  value  of  the 
property  assessed,  or  whether  it  is  attributable  to  the  better 
and  more  careful  assessment  brought  about  by  the  Assessment 
Acts,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  In  towns,  and  notably  in  the 
metropolis,  property  has  increased  enormously  in  value ;  and  so 
it  has  in  some  rural  districts,  especially  those  contiguous  to 
great  centres  of  industry  and  population. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  valuation  for  the  ten 
years,  1870-79,  of  all  property  rated  to  the  poor  rate  through- 
out England : — 
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Yett. 

Grus  E>tiiule4  Rental. 

Ratable  Value 

1870 

"3,3l»47 

104,405,304 
107.398.s4* 

18,1 

SXI 

i87» 

109,447.111 

■873 

i3».57'.8zg 

iis!64^63i 

,8,4 

.36.408.46^ 

i|7S 

'40.SS4.3'9 

119.079.589 

1876 

146,989.979 

124,587.474 

1S77 

150,980,679 

117,948,380 

1878 

154.606,467 

131,021,019 

1879 

157.968,723 

133.769,875 

Thus  showing  a  steady  aonual  increase  of  between  three  and 
three  and  a-half  millions.  In  the  statement  for  the  year  1876 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  value  of  about  a 
million  and  a-half  in  excess  of  the  usual  annual  increase.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  Rating  Act,  1874, 
which  made  metal  mines,  wood%  and  rights  of  sporting  assess- 
able for  the  poor  rate.  The. property  thus  made  rateable  was 
valued  in  1875-76,31  ;£i, 560,680  gross  estimated  rental,  and 
;£r,432,904  rateable  value. 

The  most  marked  increase  in  the  valuation  of  rateable  pro- 
perty has  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  since  the  passing  of 
the  Valuation  Act  of  1869.  This  is  not  solely  due  to  the  vast. 
building  operations  of  the  last  twelve  years ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  said  Act  For 
instance,  many  of  the  wealthiest  parishes  of  the  metropolis, 
where  pauperism  was  almost  absent,  were  greatly  undervalued, 
whilst  the  burden  upon  the  poorer  districts,  where  pauperism 
flourished,  was  very  heavy,  and  both  assessments  and  rates 
were  of  necessity  high.  When  the  wealthy  parishes  were  made 
to  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  poorer  parishes,  and  a 
truer  assessment  of  property  in  the  metropolis  was  effected,  the 
rise  of  the  valuation  of  property  in  such  paiisKcs  *&  "5*- 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  which  hVt\ierto  \ia.i  \«ea  twa-Ot.- 
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undervalued,  has  been  very  great  In  1865  the  valuation  of 
the  entire  metropolis  amounted  to  only  some  ;^i  4,000,000. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  of  1869  became  manifest  during  the  very 
first  year  of  its  operation,  and  with  its  quinquennial  re-assess- 
ment the  addition  to  the  value  of  metropolitan  property  is 
very  great 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  assessment  of  metropolitan 
property  to  the  poor  rate  during  the  past  ten  years  : 


Year. 

Gross 

Estimated: 
Rental. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Increase  of 
GrosK  Estimated 
Rental. 

1 

Increase  of 
Rateable  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

22,142,706 

18,187,693 

X871 

24,103.083 

19,830,051 

1,960,377 

1,642.358 
223,086 

1872 

24,388,000 

20,053,137 

284,917 

1873 

24,756,7" 

20,349,210 

368,711 

296,073 

1874 

25, 148,033 

20,672,765 

39^322 

323,555 

1875 

25.574,366 

21,019,507 

426,333 

346,742 

1876 

27.602,649 

22,763.087 

2,028,283 

1,743,580 

1877 

28,464,833 

23,444,876 

862,184 

681,789 

1878 

29.027,795 

23,9x2,681 

562,962 

467,805 

1879 

29,682,269 

24,447,444 

654,474 

534,763 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  poor  rate  assessment  is,  so  far, 
the  best  and  most  just  for  local  purposes  of  any  assessment  in 
force.  And  improved  upon  where  it  is  defective,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  all  kinds  of  property  which  should  in  fairness  contri- 
bute towards  local  expenditure,  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
made  the  sole  basis  upon  which  all  imposts  in  the  nature  of 
local  charges  should  be  levied.  Anyhow,  it  is  manifest  that 
"  in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  assessment  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as 
possible,"  which  was  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  Select  Committee  in  1870.  Since  that  date  several 
Valuation  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  both  by 
the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the  last  of  them  being  that 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  1877,  which  proposed,  in 
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order  to  secure  uniformity  of  valuation  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  inland  revenue,  through  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  should 
be  united  with  the  assessment  committees  in  ascertaining' the 
gross  estimated  rental.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  already  collects 
from  the  occupiers  those  returns  of  the  valuation  of  their  pro- 
perty which  they  are  bound  by  the  Acts  relating  to  property 
tax  to  make  under  heavy  penalties  for  omission.  The  infor- 
mation thus  supplied,  coupled  with  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  parochial  overseers,  and  of  the  union  assessment  com- 
mittees, would  be  likely,  it  was  believed,  to  be  the  best  and 
truest  method  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  gross  estimated 
value  of  all  taxable  property.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopts 
the  Scotch  plan,  and  would  be  a  valuable  improvement,  without 
doubt.  It  appears  that  in  several  counties  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  assessment  Quarter  Sessions  authorities  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
perty tax  returns  to  check  and  correct  the  totals  arrived  at  by 
the  overseers.  The  gross  estimated  value  so  ascertained  would 
be  accepted  by  the  inland  revenue  as  the  basis  for  the  collec- 
tion of  property  tax.  And  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
assessment  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property,  a  scale  of 
deductions  was  appended  by  way  of  schedule  to  the  Bill, 
which,  taken  from  the  gross  value,  would  determine  the 
rateable  value.  In  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  although  objections  were  raised  by  several  speakers, 
there  was  a  practical  admission  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  would  be  of  great  value,  although  Mr. 
Goschen  urged  weighty  objections  against  the  retention  of  the 
old  overseers  as  the  primary  valuers  of  property.  Several  im- 
portant amendments  were  proposed,  but  the  Bill,  although  it 
was  read  a  second  time,  was,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  dropped.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Booth,  altered  in  certain  respects  by  the  adoption 
of  several  of  the  amendments  which  were  on  the  paper  in  the 
previous  session.  It  was  read  a  second  time  without  opposi- 
tion, but  on  going  into  committee  Mr.  C\»e  "B^eaA  \.\a^nRfc^ 
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an  amendment,  that  no  re-adjustment  of  the  system  of  assess- 
ment would  be  complete  or  satisfactory  to  ratepayers  until  a 
representative  County  Board  was  established,  with  power  of 
hearing  appeals  and  for  securing  uniformity  of  assessment.  In 
the  result  this  Bill,  like  its  predecessors,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  duty  of  effecting  a  measure  which  will  secure  a  uni- 
form and  equitable  assessment  of  property  throughout  the 
country  for  all  local  purposes,  although  attempted  by  many 
administrations,  and  although  very  urgently  required,  remains 
still  to  be  done.  The  Valuation  Act  of  1869  for  the  metro- 
polis has  been  a  very  great  success.  So  is  also  the  system 
which  prevails  in  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Ramsay  was  able  to 
say  that  as  to  efficiency,  "  the  Scotch  system  was  very  satisfac- 
tory in  securing  the  annual  valuation  of  the  whole  property, 
and  thereby  the  equal  incidence  of  local  rates.  Each  rate- 
payer felt  that  however  heavy  might  be  his  burden  of  rates,  he 
was  sharing  them  in  common  with  all  his  neighbours,  not  only 
in  the  same  locality,  but  all  over  the  country."  Some  such 
method  ought  to  be  made  applicable  to  England  and  Wales. 
But  whether  a  Valuation  Bill  should  be  passed  before  a  well- 
considered  scheme  of  county  government  be  adopted,  is  ques- 
tionable. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  machinery  should 
be  first  provided  before  we  decide  what  work  is  to  be  done  or 
how  to  do  it. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  perplexities  of  the  rate- 
payer  are,  if  not  entirely  caused,  very  much  enhanced  by  the 
multitude  of  authorities  which  are  placed  over  him.  The 
almost  utter  helplessness  of  the  ratepayer  to  protect  himself, 
and  his  inability  to  exercise  the  influence  which  should  belong 
to  him  in  the  conduct  of  local  affairs,  are  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  being  under  so  many  governing  bodies,  he  cannot 
bring  any  pressure  to  bear  upon  them,  nor  can  he  easily  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  imposts  are  justifiable.  Now,  as  it  is  most 
desirable  that  for  all  purposes  of  local  rating  there  should  be 
but  one  uniform  assessment  of  all  rateable  property,  so  as  to 
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secure  latrness  of  burden,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  to 
secure  efficiency  and  economy,  that  the  diverse  overlapping 
districts  and  conflicting  administrations  which  now  exist  should 
be  melted  down  into  one  single  administrative  authority  for 
whatever  area  which  the  Legislature  may  determine  upon  as 
the  best  unit  for  Local  Government  The  placing  of  the  whole 
administration  of  local  aflairs  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  elected 
on  a  basis  which  would  secure  the  equitable  representation  of 
all  interests  affected,  would  not  only  improve  the  administration 
by  giving  such  an  importance  to  the  board  or  council  as  would 
induce  men  of  position,  intelligence,  and  ability  to  devote 
their  services— -a  thing  in  itself  much  to  be  desired, — but  by 
reducing  the  number  of  establishments  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  officials,  would  conduce  to  much  ^economy  and 
effect  a  very  considerable  saving  in  expenditure.  By  way  of 
example,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  various  local  authorities  in 
the  metropolis  expend  upon  their  establishments  a  sum  of 
something  like  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year,  one-third  of 
vhich  might  and  could  be  easily  saved  by  the  creation  of  one 
municipality  for  the  whole  of  London ;  and  this  would  not  be  a 
mere  pecuniary  saving,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
would  secure  much  better  service,  and  conduce  to  a  far  more 
efficient  administration.  Except  on  the  ground  of  the  hap- 
hazard character  of  our  legislation,  and  our  hesitation  In 
remedying  manifest  errors,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
great  variety  of  local  authorities  which  we  have  described 
should  ever  have  been  called  into  existence  or  be  allowed  to 
continue.  A  clean  sweep  of  the  many  and  various  bodies 
which  now  are  placed  in  authority  over  local  aiTairs  must  pre- 
cede any  attempt  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  subject  of  local 
taxation.  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  an  excuse  for  perpe- 
tuating the  present  chaos  of  Local  Government,  The  authority 
.which  imposes  the  tax  should  have  the  spending  of  the  funds, 
and  should  be  directly  responsible  to  those  upon  whom  the 
burden  ii  cast    The  merging  of  the  many  mxo  o%«  %&n^.-«A:• 
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tration  would  entail  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  staff  of 
officials.    Now,  within  the  same  area  are  often  to  be  found, 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  unfortunate  ratepayer,  four  or 
five,  and  even  more,  establishments,  whilst  one  would  quite 
suffice.  There  is  frequendy  in  the  same  district  a  poor  rate  col- 
lector, a  highway  rate  collector,  a  district  rate  collector.    There 
is  no  occasion  for  all  this.    If  the  rates  were  consolidated, 
and  the  various  authorities  merged  into  one,  the  confusion  and 
expense  unnecessarily  occasioned  for  want  of  such  consolida- 
tion would  be  avoided.     For  this  and  other  equally  evident 
reasons,  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Taxation  in  1870  should  be  adopted  in  any 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  local  taxation.    The  committee  in 
question  recommended,  "  that  the  great  variety  of  rates  levied 
by  different  authorities,  even  in  the  same  area,  on  different 
assessments,  with  different  deductions,  and  by  different  col- 
lectors, has  produced  great  confusion  and  expense ;  and  that 
in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation,  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  assessment  and  collection,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomy of  management,  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  matter  of  all — 
viz.,  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
very  great  dissatisfaction  exists  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
the  burdens  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  Local  Government. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  contend  that  they  are 
unduly  taxed,  whilst  the  owners  of  personal  property  escape 
their  due  share  of  the  burden.  Owners  of  real  property  com- 
plain that  the  burden  is  cast  ultimately  entirely  upon  them  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occupiers  assert  that  the  whole 
burden  is  cast  upon  them,  and  they  make  it  a  standing 
grievance  that  the  owners  are  not  made  directly  taxable  for 
certain  matters.  Again,  objection  is  made  to  the  practice  of 
taxing  locally  for  matters  which,  according  to  the  objectors, 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

We  shall  consider  both  these  questions.     And,  first,  as  to 
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the  respective  burden  of  owners  and  occupiers.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  all  local  rates  are  paid,  in  the  first  instance  at 
all  events,  by  the  occupier.  The  poor  rate,  and  all  rate^  con- 
tributed out  of  it,  except  where,  under  the  Act  of  1869,  the 
owner  agrees  to  pay  the  rates,  or  where  the  tenancies  being 
under  three  months  the  rates  are  deducted  out  of  the  rent,  are 
paid  direct  by  the  occupier.  The  highway  rate,  when  levied 
as  a  separate  rate,  is  also  paid  by  the  occupier,  unless  the  Small 
Tenements  Act  operates.  In  boroughs,  and  towns,  and  urban 
districts,  the  general  district  rate  is  paid  by  the  occupiers, 
except  in  the  case  of  small  tenements,  for  which  the 
owner  may  be  directly  rated.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  occupier  is  rated  and  has  to  pay 
the  rates.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  occupier  entitled  to 
make  any  deduction  out  of  his  rent  in  respect  of  the  rates  paid 
by  hiro ;  and  hence  the  occupier  considers  that  he  bears  the 
whole  burden  of  local  rates.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  evi- 
dently exaggerates  his  liability,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  portion  of  the  burden  does  fall  upon  the  owner ;  for  when 
a  tenancy  is  entered  upon,  the  owner  considers  his  property  to  be 
worth  the  rent  he  can  receive  and  the  rates  payable  in  respect 
thereof;  and  before  a  person  enters  into  a  tenancy  he  doubtless 
inquires  the  amount  of  the  rates  and  considers  his  liability  in 
respect  thereof  before  he  ventures  to  make  an  offer  of  rent. 
In  this  way  the  rales  may  be  said  to  become,  for  the  purposes 
of  occupation,  a  part  of  the  rent ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  the 
owner  may  very  well  consider  that  he  ultimately  has  to  bear 
the  burden,  although  it  is  the  occupier  that  actually  pays. 
Still,  inasmuch  as  land  is  but  a  limited  commodity,  and  at  all 
events  until  quite  recently  there  was  very  great  competition 
for  it,  the  owner  naturally  enough  looked  upon  himself  as 
master  of  the  situation,  and  exacted  the  best  rent  he  could 
obtain,  regardless  of  the  burden  of  the  rates.  Hence  it  is  that 
both  owners  and  occupiers  believe  they  are  paying  the  sa.Q:A 
rates  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  belief  \as,  \e&  v<o  no  \i.v&%  ^'<a>- 
G  a 
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satisfaction.  If  rates  remained  stationary,  the  matter  would  be 
easy  of  adjustment  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  increased  rates  and  fresh  rates  that  the  difficulty  arises,  and 
hardship  is  often  inflicted ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  tenant  to 
foretell  what  burdens  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  and  he  is  not  therefore  capable  of  making 
a  just  estimate  of  his  liability  when  he  enters  upon  a  tenancy* 
And  when  occupation  has  once  been  entered  upon,  even  where 
the  tenancy  is  yearly,  the  burden  of  the  rates,  in  respect  to  land 
and  houses,  falls  mainly  upon  the  occupier.  When  rates  rise, 
the  occupier  can  hardly  ask  his  landlord  to  reduce  his  rent,  or, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  truly  remarked,  *' there  is  no  fall  in  rents 
corresponding  with  the  rise  in  rates."  The  tendency,  in  fact,  is 
upwards  ;  and  where  rents  are  rising  it  is  found  that  they  are 
not  only  paid  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  borne  without 
any  compensation  by  the  tenants ;  while  it  was  only  when  the 
rates  were  falling  that  the  owners  took  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  the  rates  rather  than  have  their  houses  unlet.  In 
practice  it  turns  out  thus,  as  a  rule : — "  When  a  rate  was  in- 
creased, or  a  new  rate  levied,  the  person  who  would  have  to 
pay  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  the  person  on  whom  it  was  im- 
posed in  the  first  instince,  for  it  would  rest  with  him  to  take 
the  initiative  in  disturbing  existing  relations  if  he  wished  to 
throw  off  the  charge — a  course  which  exposed  him  to  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  subsequent  bargaining.  Persons  conversant  with 
the  subject  knew  very  well  that  if  a  tenant  held  a  property  for 
five  or  ten  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on  the  im- 
position of  a  new  rate,  went  to  his  landlord  and  applied  on 
that  account  for  a  reduction  of  the  rent,  he  was  likely  enough 
to  obtain  an  unsatisfactory  reply ;  whereas  if  the  rates  were 
payable  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord,  it  was  hardly  pro- 
bable, in  the  event  of  increased  rates  becoming  payable,  that 
he  would  ^tt\i  pari  passu  an  mcreased  rent  at  the  hands  of  his 
tenant." 

In  treating  of  the  loan  liabilities  of  localities,  we  have 
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already  pointed  out  how  unjust  it  is  to  require  the  occupier  to 
repay  both  principal  and  interest,  when  the  ultimate  benefit 
results  to  the  owner  alone,  who,  if  the  rates  are  reduced,  is 
able  to  add  to  his  rent 

In  Scotland,  local  taxation  is  divided  equally  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  much  to  the  advantage  of  everybody 
This  division  of  liability  between  owners  and  occupiers  induces 
the  owners  to  take  a  more  active  and  economical  part  in  the 
administration  of  local  taxes  than  owners  do  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  also,  the  poor  rates  have  been  divisible  between 
owners  and  occupiers  for  many  years — indeed,  so  far  back  as 
1838 ;  and  the  barony  and  county  rates  also,  under  the 
I..and  Act  of  1870;  and  as  to  agricultural  lettings,  subse- 
quent to  its  passing,  have  been  divided  between  owner  and 
occupier.  In  fact,  in  many  important  matters  relating  to 
assessments  and  rates,  Ireland,  like  Scotland,  is  tax  better  pro- 
vided for  than  England. 

In  February,  1870,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goschen,  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  be 
expedient  that  the  charges  now  locally  imposed  on  the  occu- 
piers of  rateable  property  should  be  divided  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  what  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  local  bodies  now  administering  rates  should  follow  such 
division,  with  an  instruction  "to  inquire  further  into  the  proper 
classification  of  rates,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  proper 
incidence  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  such  rateable 
property." 

This  committee,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  which  contained  upon  it  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  and  other  members  who  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  examined  a  number  of  most  competent  vit 
nesses,  and  although  separate  draft  reports  were  prepared  and 
submitted  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  Mr.  Corrance,  ultimaidy 
unanimously  reported,  adopting  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Goschen. 

c  a  a 
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(i)  That  the  existing  system  of  local  taxation,  under  which 
the  exclusive  charge  of  almost  all  rates  leviable  upon  rateable 
property  for  current  expenditure,  as  well  as  for  new  objects  and 
permanent  works,  is  placed  by  law  upon  the  occupiers,  while 
the  owners  are  generally  exempt  from  any  direct  or  immediate 
contributions  in  respect  of  such  rates,  is  contrary  to  sound 
policy. 

(2)  That  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  shows 
that  in  many  cases  the  burden  of  the  rates,  which  are  directly 
paid  by  the  occupier,  falls  ultimately  either  in  part  or  wholly 
upon  the  owner,  who  nevertheless  has  no  share  in  their 
administration. 

(3)  That  in  any  reform  in  the  existing  system  of  local 
taxation  it  is  expedient  to  adjust  the  system  of  rating  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  owners  and  occupiers  may  be  brought  to  feel 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  local 
expenditure,  and  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 

(4)  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  owners  as  well  as  occu- 
piers directly  liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rates. 

(5)  That,  subject  to  equitable  arrangements  as  regards 
existing  contracts,  the  rates  shall  be  collected  from  the  occupier, 
power  being  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  from  his  rent  the 
proportion  of  rates  to  which  the  owner  may  be  made  liable, 
&c,  with  a  prohibition  against  agreements  in  contravention 
of  the  law. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  fully  justified  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived — indeed,  it  warranted  no 
other  conclusions.  And  the  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  above  recommenda- 
tions have  been  practically  in  force  for  many  years,  show  how 
desirable  it  is  that,  when  local  taxation  comes  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature,  reform  should  proceed  on  these  lines. 
Whatever  reform  be  effected,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  applicable  to  all  tenancies  of  rateable  property, 
whether  on  lease  or  from  year  to  year,  and  no  less  necessary 
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that  it  should  be  compulsory.  Permissive  legislation  ought  to 
have  received  its  death  blow  by  the  experience  we  have  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  Neither  owner  nor  occupier  should 
have  the  power  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  deliberate  Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  order,  however,  to 
cause  as  little  disturbance  to  existing  arrangements  as  possible, 
it  probably  would  be  desirable  to  postpone  for  a  short  period 
the  compulsory  division  of  rates  in  cases  of  leases.  And  with 
this  view,  while  regarding  it  impracticable  that  the  reform 
should  not  enure  in  cases  of  leases  until  their  expiration,  the 
same  committee  recommended  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
would  be  met  by  the  exemption  of  owners  of  property  held 
under  lease  from  the  proposed  division  of  rates  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  after  which  the  occupiers  should  be,  like  all  other 
occupiers,  entitled  to  deduct  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the 
owners  out  of  the  rent — while  at  the  same  time  securing  to  the 
owner  a  right  to  add  to  his  rent  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  like 
proportionate  part  of  the  rates,  calculated  on  the  average 
annual  amount  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  occupier  during  such 
three  years. 

This  division  of  the  rates  between  owners  and  occupiers 
would  not  only  remove  a  grievance  by  equalising  the  burdens, 
but  it  would  have  indirectly  a  most  beneficial  influence. 
Owners,  as  such,  at  present  take  but  little  interest  in  Local 
Government.  It  is  true  that  as  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  as  ex-offido  members  of  boards  of  guardians  and  highway 
boards,  landed  proprietors  do  take  some  part  in  local  aRairs, 
but  the  magistrates  are  not  representative  of  the  owners  of 
property.  If  the  owners  are  made  to  contribute  towards  local 
rates,  it  will  follow  that  they  must  be  represented  on  the  bodies 
which  have  the  imposition  and  expending  of  the  rates  entrusted 
to  them.  The  presence  of  representatives  of  proprietors  on 
local  boards,  who  would  naturally  enough  be  selected  from  an 
educated  and  intelligent  class,  would  go  very  far  to  se5:.\yx^ 
efficiency,  and  would  not  be  inconsvsteixt  "k'aV  (;<nii\Q\ri\; .  "W^.^^ 
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is  nothing  less  economical  than  a  narrow  and  parsimonious 
policy.  It  is  invariably  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  is 
conceived  that  the  incision  of  some  of  the  move  intelligent 
persons  in  the  several  localities  upon  the  local  boards  would 
result  in  the  adoption  of  enlightened  measures  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  locality  and  of  the  country,  and  not 
in  any  way  extravagant  or  reckless.  In  Scotland,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  this  has  worked  with  manifest  advantage  to 
the  general  community,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  prove  equally  advantageous  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  large  landed  proprietors  take  no  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  local  affairs ;  on  the  other  hand,  owners 
who  are  made  direct  contributors  to  the  rates — as  imder  the 
Small  Tenements  Compounding  Acts — and  who  feel  the  imme- 
diate burden,  are  celebrated  for  the  keen  interest  they  take  in 
local  taxation. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  interest,  is  whether  it  is 
possible  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  personal  property 
should  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation.  Hitherto 
local  taxation  has  fallen  exclusively  upon  real  property,  and 
those  who  bear  the  pinch  naturally  view  with  some  jealousy 
the  apparent  immunity  from  taxation  which  the  great  fund- 
holder,  or  owner  of  other  personal  property,  enjoys.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  would  be  only  just  and  equitable  to  tax  everybody 
and  to  rate  everybody  according  to  their  means.  But  there 
are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  directly  making 
personal  property  rateable  for  local  affairs.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  allocate  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of 
local  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  real  property  is  the  most 
convenient  subject  to  bear  the  main  part  of  local  taxation. 
"It  is,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  in  a  debate  in  1870,  "the 
first  subject  that  offers  itself  for  that  purpose.  That  is  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  and  no  one  will  gratuitously  desire  to 
change  the  arrangement  when  we  consider  the  adjustment  by 
which  real  properly  b^^i^  mot^  oC  locals  and  personal  property 
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more  of  imperial,  taxation."  And  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
reasonable  arrangemeat  of  the  matter.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  although  at  present  the  main  weight  of  local 
taxation  is  upon  land,  real  property  enjoys  exemptions  under 
our  system  of  imperial  taxation  which,  to  further  quote  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  for  a  single 
moment  after  you  remove  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
from  local  taxation."  He  added,  "  I  do  not  give  an  opinion, 
beyond  saying  that  if  a  general  proposition  is  to  be  laid  down 
that  personal  and  real  property  are  to  share  in  equal  pro- 
portions the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  co-relative  proposition  that  real  and  personal 
property  must  be  equally  charged  with  respect  to  imperial 
taxation."  The  truth  of  this  being  perfectly  manifest  to  all 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
make  personal  property  contribute  indirectly  towards  relieving 
the  great  burden  of  local  taxation  by  means  of  subsidies 
towards  local  expenditure  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

It  appears  quite  a  favourite  policy  with  the  Conservative 
party  to  seek  to  relieve  the  burdened  local  taxation  by  dipping 
their  hands  into  the  public  exchequer.  Many  attempts,  more 
or  less  successful,  have  been  made  to  l^hten  the  burden  of 
local  taxation  by  transferring  certain  items  of  it  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  again  and 
again  in  Parliament  In  1870,  SiiMassey  Lopes  brought  forward 
the  subject  when  he  proposed  a  resolution — "That,  inasmuch 
as  many  existing  and  contemplated  charges  on  the  local 
rates  are  for  national  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclusively  from  one 
description  of  property  (viz.,  houses  and  land),  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquure 
forthwith  into  the  incidence  of  imperial  as  well  as  local 
taxarion,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  ensure  that  every 
description  of  property  shall  equitably  contribute  to  %.VV 
national  burdens."    The  GoverDmenl  mov^i  &e  "  -^cNScwa 
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question/'  and  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  division  was 
influenced  considerably  by  the  promise  of  the  Government,  by 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Goschen,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  to  bring  in  Bills  on  the  subject,  which  were  to 
'*  inaugurate  by  a  comprehensive  measure  a  new  era  of 
local  taxation  in  the  countr}'."  Bills  were  introduced,  but 
they  did  not  become  law,  and  therefore  failed  to  inaugurate 
the  "  new  era  "  so  promised. 

Again,  in  1S71,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  proposed  that,  "it  is  desirable  to  relieve  ratepayers,  in  • 
whole  or  in  part,  from  payments  for  national  purposes  not 
under  local  control.**  Among  the  matters  which  he  insisted 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  were 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
police,  and  pauper  lunatics.  A  long  debate  ensued,  and  the 
Government,  speaking  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  gave  their  assent 
to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  reserving,  however,  to 
themselves  the  free  right  and  full  discretion,  as  occasion  arose, 
to  judge  and  act  upon  their  own  judgment  of  the  cases  coming 
within  the  category  of  payments  for  national  purposes  not 
under  local  control.  On  a  division  being  taken,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons — the  majority  for  it 
being  100.  Effect  has  since  been  given  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  resolution,  and  contributions  are  now  made  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  towards  expenses  hitherto  paid  for  out 
of  local  taxes.  The  taking  over  of  the  prisons  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  also  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

There  are  many  and  obvious  objections  to  throwing  upon 
the  public  exchequer  the  cost  of  matters  which  should  be 
locally  administered.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  local 
self-government.  It  leads  directly  to  that  centralisation  which 
all  those  who  wish  to  see  local  self-government  improved  and 
made  more  effective  deplore ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
granting  subsidies  \s  tjo  yvcv^^lVi;  ite  vigour  and  efficiency  of 
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I^ocal  Government  Those  who,  in  order  to  obttun  a  Bmalt 
reduction  of  local  rates,  seek  grants  from  the  revenue,  are 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  Local  Government,  and  pro- 
moting that  centralisation  which,  in  the  long  run,  would 
convert  our  counties  into  so  many  departments.  It  is  perfectly 
idle  to  think  that  if  the  Revenue  contributes,  it  will  still 
permit  the  administration  to  continue  in  the  localities.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  quite  right  when  he  said  "  it  was  easy  to  say 
that  the  State  might  pay,  and  that  the  localities  might  control. 
The  House  knew  better.  It  knew  perfectly  well  that  what- 
ever party  might  be  in  power,  if  the  Sute  paid  it  would 
manage  and  control,  and  if  the  State  paid  and  did  not  manage 
and  control,  the  localities  would  not  exercise  proper  economy." 
The  truth  of  this  observation  was  amply  bome  out  when  the 
Conservative  Government  dealt  with  the  question  of  prisons- 
They  have  taken  the  prisons  over  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the 
central  GovemmenU  The  power  of  the  justices  has  been 
completely  swept  away,  and,  curiously  enough,  those  who  had 
been  the  loudest  in  crying  that  the  cost  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  Revenue  were  the  most  dismayed  at  the  natural  result  of 
the  adoption  of  their  policy.  Mr.  Cross  hesitated  long  before 
he  conceded  even  the  shadow  of  power  to  remain  in  the 
visiting  justices.  And  it  is  only  right  that  the  control  should 
vest  in  the  party  that  pays.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  the 
uncontrolled  right  to  local  bodies  to  expend  funds  con- 
tributed out  of  the  imperial  revenue.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  no  security  whatever  against  reckless  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  these  local  bodies. 

The  total  subvention  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  in  England  for  1879-80  was,  as  shown  by  the 
estimates,  ;^2,858,9SS — which,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  prisons  now  taken  over  entirely  by  the  central 
Government.  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  local  burdens  could  be  lightened  by  contri.hiAva.-TO. 
from  the  public  Revenue  without  unpawva^  Vicsi  -eiN^nv,- 
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ment  and  increasing  centralization,  doubtless  it  would  be 
of  very  great  advantage.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest 
a  method  which  would  not  be  attended  with  these  draw- 
backs. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  desirable  that  the  question  of 
the  reform  of  Local  Government  should  be  dealt  with  in 
due  order.  The  first  thing  is  the  creation  in  the  counties 
of  a  system  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  now  exists 
in  municipalities^  whereby  local  affairs  are  entrusted  to  duly- 
elected  representatives,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  or  control 
of  persons  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 
When  an  efficient  scheme  of  county  government  has  once 
been  created,  then  must  follow  the  reform  of  the  question 
of  local  taxation ;  and  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  Select  Committee  of  1870  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  embodying,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  principles  upon  which  this  reform  should  be  based. 
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City  organisations  in  Scotland,  439 
—442. 

City  parishes.  Abolition  of,  198. 
1  City  paving,  lighting,  draining,  &c.. 
Cost  of,  163. 

City  police,  The,  84,  169,  226 ; 
cost  of  the,  in  i82io,  169,  229 ; 
failure  of  attempts  to  amalga- 
mate the  City  and  Metropolitan 
police,  154,  227. 

Coal,  Duties  levied  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  on,  164,  165, 
172, 


Commlsjiartel's  of  Supply  in  Scot- 
Imd,  387,  383,  393.  395,  396. 
397.  AOO,  404i  4^7.  428,  43*- 

Commusion  of  Sewers,  The,  25, 
40,  203,  307,  x$S  ;  its  Tunctions, 
163. 

Commission  of  the  Peace,  Inslitu- 
tionofthe,  llS. 

Common  Council,  The  Cily,  39, 
160,  161,  162,  16S,  169,  170^ 
179,  181,  332  ;  oath  of  a  Com- 
mon Councilman,  168 ;  present 
number  of,  259,  261. 

Common  Serjeint  of  Londcn,  The, 

39.  159.  '60. 
Concenlrution    of     local     business. 

Advantages   expected   to   result 

from  the,  69. 
Conflict  of  areas,  258 ;    Dr.   Farte 

on  the  inconveniirnce  of  the,  128, 

129. 
Conservancy  Board,  The  Thames, 

40,  182,  231—233. 
CooEiervalive  plan  of  relieving  bur- 
dened local  taxation,  503. 

Consolidation  of  rates,  Necessity  ' 
for  the,  126. 

Constitution  of  electoral  and  govcm- 
ing  bodies.  How  to  deal  with 
the,  65. 

Corporate  txirougbs,  Suggest ioi 
for  changes  in  (he  town  coum 
of,  74- 

Corporalion  of  London,  The,  156, 
1G2,  176,  231  ;  money  squan- 
dered or  mismanaged  by  the, 
162,  164,  167,  172;  revenues 
derived  by  the,   1G4,  170.  171; 


s  Itabilil 


172; 


ints,  172  ;  proposed  e 

of  the,  to  the  entire  Metropolis, 

83.  254—257. 
Council,     Proceed  logs    of    the,    in 

municipal  boroughs,  278;  officer 

appointed  by  the,  31,  279. 
Councillors  of  municipal  boroughs, 

Number  of,  30,  277  ;  manner  of 

election,  30,  278. 
Counties,  Area  of,  9 ;  diflcTence  in 

the  size  and  population  of|  10  ; 

average  size  of  a  eonnty,   13  ; 


chief  ofiicers  of,  14 ;  dilEculties 
connected  with  IhJe  reform  of, 
75 ;  division  of  Ireland  into, 
320. 

County  administration  in  Scotland, 
Suggeilions  for  the  improve - 
ment  of,  420-439- 

County  asylums  for  paaper  lunatics, 
1 7  ;  management  of,  1 8. 

County  Boards,  So,  117  ;  Essay  by 
C.  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Esq.,  89— 
1 16  :  proposals  in  '  Parliament 
for,  90,  91  ;  qualificatioas  of 
members  for,  9;  ;  work  for  the, 
96  ;  sources  of  information  on 
the  subject  of,  97  ;  the  County 
Government  Bill  of  1878,  97  ; 
Mr.  Rylands  on  the  Conserva- 
tive proposal  for  indirect  election 


s  of,  ( 


arguoii 


against  the  System  of  indirect 
repiesentalion,  98,  99 ;  magis- 
terial members,  100 ;  su^es- 
tions  for  the  election  of  members, 
IOI  ;  a  local  parliament,  103; 
tenure  of  seals,  103 ;  Tnrious 
diflicul lies  considered,  104;  dis- 
proportion of  the  rating  system, 
105  ;  beneficial  results  likely  to 
spring  from  the  establishment  of 
County  Boards,  107  ;  the  petty 
sessional  district  the  best  elec- 
toral area,  loS ;  number  of 
members  and  tenure  of  office, 
108,  109  ;  best  method  of  elect- 
ing the  members  of  the  board, 
i(^;  members  of  Parliament 
and  mayors  to  be  considered  as 
life  members  of  the  board,  109  ; 
owners'  and  occupiers'  represen- 
tatives, no;  work  for  the 
board,  112;  Its  composition,  135  ; 
separate  representation  of  owner- 
ship, 137;  table  showing  the 
numlier  of  petty  sessional  divi- 
sions and  union*  in  each  county, 
108,  114— 116. 

County  boimdaries,  Alterations,  in, 
133- 

County  Courts,  Revival  of  Iheobso- 
lete  dvil  jurisdiction  of  the,  by 
the  ArtoCtS^  v6. 


5^0 


IKDKK. 


C'cr.ntv,  l\-]^cn'.liir.re  of  n,  how  de- 
fray dl,  125. 
County  (jovernment    Bill  of  1 878, 

The,  97.      .    . 
County    jurisdictions    in    London, 

212. 
County  magistrates,   Functions  of, 

and  authority  exercised  by,  15 ; 

their  appointment  by  the  Lord 

Chancellor,  15  ;  their  power  in 

Tudor  times,  1 19. 
County  officials  in  Scotland,  387 — 

400. 
County,  Origin  of  the  English,  117; 

general  expenditure  o^  how  de- 
frayed, 125. 
County  police  force,  Establishment 

of  the,   17;   State  control  over 

the,  17. 
County  rate.    Levying  of    the,  in 

Tudor  times,  119. 
County  valuation  in  Scotland,  De- 

fects  of  the,  432. 
Court  of  Common  Hall,  The,  172, 

175. 
Courts,  The  City,  169. 

Cross,  Sir  R.  A.,  237,  487,  505, 

Custos  Rotulorum,  The,  14. 


"  Dav  Census**  of  the  City,  ResulU 
of  the,  260. 

Dean  of  guild.  Office  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 439. 

Defects  of  the  present  system  of  town 
government,  294 — 301;  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  301. 

"Demand  note,**  A,  in  municipal 
boroughs,  33,  126,  489. 

District  council,  Functions  of  the,  77. 

Divided  Parishes  Act,  Effect  of  the, 

133. 
Dodson,  Mr.,  M.P.,  140,  142,  143. 

Double  election,  Advantage  of,  in 
local  appointments,  68. 

Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,  41,  182. 

Duckham,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  Union 
boundaries,  134. 

Dust,  Removal  o^  in  London,  199. 

Duties  levied  by  the  London  Corpo- 
ration on  coal,  grain,  wine,  &c., 
164,  165. 


Education  Act  of  1S70,  The,  29,  44, 
124,  130,  213,  472,  484;  in- 
creased local  taxation  caused 
therefrom,  472 ;  the  Scotch, 
406,  415. 

Education  Commission,  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle's,  71. 

Elcho,  Lord,  and  City  municipal 
government,  156. 

Elections  for  the  County    Board, 

lOI. 

Electors  of  municipal  boroughs,  and 
number  of  votes  to  whidh  they 
are  entitled,  288. 

Emigration,   Grants  of  monej  for, 

329. 

"Employers  of  labour,*'  Number  of 
the,  in  the  City  of  London,  26a 

Endowments,  Necessity  of  inTesti* 
gating  the  Citjr,  219,  220. 

English  counter.  Origin  of  the,  117. 

Equitable  adjustment  of  taxmtion, 
Advisabilihr  of  a  more,  64. 

Expenditure,  increase  in,  caused  faj 
the  multiplicity  of  local  aufhon- 
ties,  130;  table  showing  noo- 
remuneratlve  and  remunerathre 
expenditure,  467;  analysis  of 
the  expenditure  for  1880,  468. 

Expenditure  in  1879  from  Imperial 
taxation  upon  certain  services  in 
Ireland,  372. 

Extension  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  Proposal  for,  83,  254 — 

257. 
Extravagance  and  parsimony,   one 
of  the  vices  of  local  government, 

51,  52- 


Farre,  Dr.,  13,  36,  128. 

Fawcett,  Mr.,  M.P.,  487. 

Feudal    barons.     Alliance    of   the 

people  with  the,  118. 
Feudal  government  essentially  local, 

6. 
Fiars  Court,  The,  430. 
Financial  affairs  of  urban  authorities, 

290. 
Firth,  J.  F.  B.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on 

"  London  Government,  and  how 

to  reform  it,"  147—269. 


1 


FlTtUAURICE,  Lord  Edmond, 
M.P.,  on  "The  Areas  of  Rural 
Govemraent,"  117 — 145. 

Food,  High  price  □(  London,  from 
City  monopoly,  166, 167;  lax 
how  spent,  166. 

Fonler,  Mr.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  91,  343. 

Free  instintioiu  of  England,  Pre- 
servation of,  in  feudal  times, 
118. 

Freeman's    Orphan    School,     l63, 


Gaols,  16 ;  cost  of,  how  defrayed, 
16 ;  State  authorit]'  over,  tfi, 
18 ;     the   visiting     committee. 


panics,  245. 

Gibson,  Mr.  Milner,  on  Conntj 
Boards,  go. 

Gilbert  Act  of  17SZ,  Powers  granted 
by  the,  II,  120. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  55,  138,  141,  380, 
381,  502,  503. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  47, 64,  71, 75, 79, 91, 
97,  lis,  126,  491,  493,  496, 
498,  499.  S04.  S06. 

Government  loans  for  municipal 
parposes.  Origin  of,  483  ;  con- 
ditions of  repayment,  484  ;  loss 
caused  to  the  State  by  the 
system,  4S6. 

Grain  melage  in  the  City  of  Lon- 

"  Gregory  Clanse,"  The,  in  Ireland, 

Gr^am  Estate  Committee,  Mis- 
management of  the,  164. 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  and  City  reform,  154, 
227,  249. 

Griffiths,  Sir  Richard,  and  Irish 
tenement  valuation,  489. 

Guardians,  How  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of,  136,  334;  election 
of  Metropolitan,  33 1 . 

Gaildi,  The  City,  173,  174,  173, 
194.  ai3- 

Giuiot,  Obserration  by  M.,  38. 


Hackney    carriages,    330;    police 

control  over,  230^  331. 
Hall,  Sir  Benjamin,  and  City  re- 

Hibbert,'   Mr.,   on  the   Poor   Law 

Guardians,  127. 
Hicks- Beach,     Sir    Michael,    and 

Irish  affairs,  350. 

High  SheriiT,  I'be,  14,  135,  212, 

331. 
'"  ■   ^y  .      . 

V  defrayed,  125, 
Highway  districts,  21,  125. 
Highways  Act,  Tlie,  31,37,29,  124, 

125,  139,  142,  476. 
Highways,  Repair  and  management 

of,  20,  21,   142,   144,476,47s, 

479 ;  difficulties  connected  with 

the,   113  i    expenditure   on,    in 

1880,  478. 
Home  Secretary,  Authority  of  the, 

9.  16,  17.  37.43.  aSi. 
Houses,   Number  of  inhabited,  in 

the  Metropolis,  269. 
Hnndred  Court,  llie,  117,  119,  I20k 
Hundred,     The,    11,     117,     128; 

practical  disappewance  of  the, 

122,  132. 


381. 

Improvement  Commissions,  36. 

Incidence  of  local  taxation,  488. 

Indifference  of  commercial  men  to 
share  in  the  management  of  the 
City  Corporation,  58,  368. 

Intersectioos  of  local  government 
areas  in  Ireland,  345. 

Ireland,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessv  on 
Local  Government  and  Taxa- 
tion in,  319 — 383  ;  origin  of  the 
Irish  counties,  baronies,  and 
townlands,  330;  size  of  counties 
and  baronies,  320,  321  ;  the 
grand  jury,  321,  322  ;  present- 
ment sessions,  331  ;  the  cess- 
payers,  321,  333,  357;  pubUc 
works  of  the  county,  322 ; 
county  works,  323 ;  erossumvosX 
of   pies«MUiW»1i  o\  ^r»»&  \«n 
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cess  for  1879,  324;  union  ad- 
ministration, 315 — 33S;  medical 
relief,  339 ;  «m^^tion  grants, 
329 ;  unitary  laws,  330 ;  ad- 
ministration  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
system,  333  ;  statistics  of  Poor- 
Law  relief,  333,  334;  town  ad- 
ministration, 335— 340;  receipts 
and  eipenditure  of  town  authori- 
t'^>  339i  34'^ ;  lunatic  asylum 
districts,  341,  342  ;  the  harbour, 
343  ;  arterial  diaina^,  344 ; 
inland  navigation  distncts,  344  ; 
intersectionsof  local  government 
areas,  345 ;  local  taxation, 
347—350;  legislation  of  the  late 
Parliament, 350—352  ;  essential 
features  of  county  govenunent 
for  Ireland  considered,  353 — 
360  ;  out-door  relief,  3153  ;  re- 
cent Parliamentary  proposals, 
366 — 371;  expenditure  during 
1879  from  Imperial  taxation 
upon  certain  services  in  Ireknd, 
371 ;  education,  376 ;  other 
matters  considered,  377. 

Irish  municipal  affairs,  Debates  on, 
in  the  late  Parliament,  367. 

Irish   Society,  The,   and   the   City 


Corai 


I,  i6z. 


Jury,  Liberty  of  the  subject  in  the 
Norman  period  pieserved  by 
trial  by,  1  iS  ;  treatment  of  jury- 
men in  Scotland,  429 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Scotland, 
389.  392- 


Kay- Shullle worth.  Sir  Uehtred,  and 

City  reform,  156. 
Knat:hbull-Hugessen,    Mr.    (Lord 

Braboume),  ,on  County  Boards, 


Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 

Acli,  27. 
Lack  oF  unity  in  the  present  system 

of  local  govetnmettt,  1^. 


Landowners,  Local  oovet  possessed 

by  the,  in  rural  districts,  jS. 
Law  of  settlement.  Changes  made  in 

the,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  lai. 
Lav,   Superiority   of   the,    to   the 

power  of  the  barons  in  feudal 

times,  118. 
Lea  Conservancy  Board,  The,  331, 

334.  235- 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  C-,  and  City  reform, 

'54- 
Libera!        Govern  ment.         Present 

strength  of  the,  in  the  counties, 

113;  a  good  opportunity  for  the. 


Council,  313. 
Licensing  Act  of  1874.  Effect  of,  in 

country  districts,  19. 
Liveipool,  Municipalgovemmentor, 

48.'  '^°" 

Livery  Companies,  The  City,  158, 
r6i,  171,  173,  174,  175. 

Loans  for  municipal  purposes,  49, 
3S2,  471,  483;  three  ways  of 
bonowing  money,  4S1 ;  loss 
caused  to  the  State  by  municiiial 
loans,  436. 

Local  and  imperial  government. 
Distinction  between,  70. 

Local  and  municipal  government. 
Difference  between,  274. 

Ixical  board,  Candidates  (or  the,  78. 

Local  boards,  how  constituted,  2S7  ; 
sanitary  and  other  powers  pos- 
sessed by,  288 — 290  ;  borrowing 
powers  created  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  291. 

Local  boundaries,  Ditficulties  con- 
nected with  the  rectilication  o', 
62. 

I^cai  councils.  The  functions  of, 
discussed  and  considered,  264. 

Local  expenditure,  Non-remunera- 
live  and  remunerative,  467. 

Local  Government  Act,  34,  37, 27t, 
372,  276,  281,  284,  2S6.  238, 
290,  292,337  1  powers  conferred 
u^(\  local  boards  by  virtue  of 


this  Act,  38S ;  tpeculofficeni«- 

Siiired  to  be  ippcnnted  by  this 
'Ct,  179,  290. 

"  Local  Goveinment  and  Taulion 
in  Ireluu],"  Essay  by  Richabd 
O'Shaughnessv,  M.P.,  319— 
383  (j«  Ireland). 

"  ^^xal  Govemment  and  Taxation 
in  Scotland,"  Essay  by  Wh. 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  385—463  : 
cannty  oi;gaiii$ations,  387 ;  ibe 
Commisiioners  of  Supply,  387, 
3S8,  393.  395.  396.  397.  *», 
404,  427,  42S,  43a ;  the  Lord- 
lieutCDBiit,  3S8 ;  justices  of  the 
peace,  389,  39a ;  the  sfacriff- 
principal,  389 ;  the  iheriff- 
rabstitiite,  390 ;  duties  of  the 
sherifi,  391  ;  the  road  tnutees, 
393 ;  abolition  of  tolls,  394 ; 
other  eouDtyof&  ials,  395—400; 
bnigh  boards,  400  ;  royal  bur^is, 
400;  bui^h  expenditure,  401  ; 
police  and  sanitar?  expenses, 
403  ;  the  town  connal,40I,403; 
Mrish  boards,  405 — 41S  ;  the 
Poor  Laws,  408  ;  oUier  parochial 
dutiei,  414 ;  educational  matters, 
415 — 418;  sng^tcd  icforiDS, 
418 — 463  ;  county  administre- 
tton,  430;  city  oi^anisations, 
439 ;  parochial  boards  and  taxes, 
443  ;  eeno^  malten,  455 ;  sum- 
maiy  of  the  previous  so^estioiu, 
461. 

Local  Government  Board,  The,  9, 
».  aS,  37,  38,  I  w,  334,  aas, 
371,  381,  283,  a&f.  385,  aSe, 
W7.  289,  316,  335,  327,  329, 

LoaJ  govemment  districts,  Inoease 
ot,  37 ;  nnmbei  of,  in  England 
and  Wales,  285  ;   chaotic  con- 


bet  of  offidals,  49& 
"  Local  Garemment  in  EiwUnd," 
Enay  by  the  Hon.  G.  C. 
Bkodkick,  i—ij:  its  Saxon 
origin,  5  ;  its  gradual  extinction 
by  the  rise  of  the  fcndal  system, 
6 ;  impetus  given  to  local  govern^ 


ment  by  the  First  Keform  Bill, 
8 ;  establishment  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  9;  how  local 
govemment  in  mral  districts  is 
eierdsed  in  the  present  day,  14; 
powers  exercised  by  magistrates, 
■8,  19;  highway  districts,  30; 
the  Poor  Laws,  33;  Public 
Health  Act,  13 ;  the  Educatkn 
Act  of  1S70,  38, 44 ;  uibuieom- 
munities,  and  changes  made  in 
them  by  the  Reform  Bill  and 
subsequent  Acts,  30 ;  defray- 
ment of  expenses  of  mnnidpal 
goveinment,  33  :  town  councils, 
33 — 35  I  local  government  dis- 
tricts, 37 ;  Qoique  position  of 
theCityof  l.ondon,3W40;  the 
Metropolis  eenerally,  40 ;  lack 
of  uni^  in  local  govemment,  4C ; 
causes  of  its  diversity,  47 ;  its 
occasional  extravagance  or  parsi- 
mony, 51,  53 ;  new  centres  and 
new  modes  of  self.govenung 
enemr,  54;  State  control  over 
its  functions,  55 ;  centrali^ng 
tendencies  antagonistic  to  effec- 
tive local  government,  56,  57; 
indiflerence  to  local  govemment 
among  the   higher  classes,   58, 

e;  varioBssuggestionsforl^s- 
ive  improvements,  60—87, 

Local  indebtedness,  Alaiming  in- 
crease of,  471, 473,  479  ;  tables 
showing  the,  480,  481. 

Local  rates  subsidised  from  Impoial 
Rmds,  Table  showing  the  extent 
of,  55. 

Local  taxation.  Aggregate  yield  of, 
during  1879-80,  49  ;  difficnltyof 
""'*'"£  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty pay  equally  towards  taxa- 
tion, 63,  105,  466 ;  non-remu- 
nentive  and  [cmnnerative,  467, 
468 ;  proposals  for  the  teform 
of;  473  ;  incidence  of,  ^ ; 
report  of  the  Select  Cammiltee 
011870,  50a 

"  Local  Taxation  in  Eo^and  and 
Wales,"  Essay  by  J.  RoLAND 
Philups,  Esq.,  ^V-V'>%*V 


1879-Soi  49  i  amoimt  of  oiit* 
gtudins  loans,  49 ;  burden  and 
inddence  of  uuMtion,  465  ;  ui- 
eqiul  taxation,  466  ;  table  ihow- 


nerative  eipendituie  in  1S71 — 
iS8c^  467 :  analyd*  of  the  ex- 
penditDTC  fur  18S0,  468;  table 
ihowing  remunerative  taxation, 
469 ;  BTcrage  poor  laEe  for  ten 
jttt%,  470 ;  incicflse  in  the  bnr- 
dew  of  the  nrbui  latepayera, 
471;  the  eduCBtioa  lat^  473; 
the  poor  late,  473 ;  tabolar 
nunmary  of  the  poor  rate  for  ten 
years,  474-476;  maintenan<x 
of  the  highways,  476—479 ; 
enonnous  indebtedness  of  looJ 
authorities,  479 ;  examples  of 
these  debo,  480,  4S1 ;  three 
modes  of  borrowing  money, 
4S3  ;  Government  loans  to  loffll 
authorities,  483  ;  rate  of  interest 
chargeable  thereon,  4S4;  amount 
advanced  on  current  and  un- 
closed loan  services,  4S5 ;  loss 
to  the  State  by  Government 
loans  for  local  purposes,  4S6  ; 
necessity  for  uniform  assessment 
of  property,  48S;  Griffiths' valua- 
tion in  Iieland,  489 ;  greater 
nnifonnity  of  assessment  in  Scot- 
land, 4S9;  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committee  Act  of  1S63, 

489,  490;  increase  in  ratable 
properly  during  the  last  ten  years, 

490,  491,  492  ;  other  proposals 
for  securing  uniformity  of  valua- 
tion, 493 ;  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  496 ;  proposed  division 
of  the  rales  between  owners  and 
occupiers,  499  ;  reasons  why  the 
public  exchequer  should  not  bear 
the  cost  of  local  matters,  503 — 
506. 

I^ical  taxation  in  London,  Unequal 
incidence  of,  205. 

London,  City  of,  38  ;  its  population, 
38  J  its  municipal  officers,  38; 
election  of  ihcd  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  39  ;  the  SherilTs,  39  j 
(he  Lord   Slajor's  Cotttt,   39 ; 


I  (tf  the    Lord  M«vor, 

39;  the  CStj  police,  40;  the 
liiames  Cuum4  taton,  4aL  [Str 
alt*  Laadoo  GovemmenL) 


Reform  it,"  Essay  by  J.  F.  B 
FuTB,  Esq.,  M.P.,  147—369: 
rcaioa  why  mnnidpal  reform 
was  not  granted  to  London, 
153 ;  nnmcTfsrfiil  attempte  at 
retorm.  154 ;  eflorts  bj  private 
memben  to  introduce  mnnidpal 
government  in  Londoo,  155 ; 
the  Corpontion  of  the  Q^  of 
LondiM,  156 ;  fiinction*  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
other  City  t^cen,  157 — 160; 
the  Common  Council,  161 — 
163,  16S ;  the  Commission  of 
Seweis,  163 ;  City  revenues, 
164 ;  the  food  supply,  r67 ; 
other  City  offices  and  officers, 
168 — r72  i  the  Liveiy,  173  ;  no 
Koveming  charter  possessed  by 
the  Corporation,  176 ;  various 
charters  received  by  the  City, 
177  ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  iSo — 197;  the  Helro- 
politan  Fire  Brigade,  41.  1S6; 
paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  London  streets,  199 — 303  ; 
sanitary  nutters,  303 ;  collec- 
tion of  public  una,  304  ;  ves- 
tries and  district  lK)anU,  198— 
ao9  i  Corporation  of  West- 
minster, 209 — 31 1  ;  Tower  of 
London,  213  i  School  Board  for 
London,  213 — 220 ;  Poor-Law 
administration  in  London,  221 
— 325  ;  the  London  police  force, 
226 — 230  ;  London  cabs,  330; 
Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
231—233  ;  the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board,  334;  the  water-supply, 
of  the  Metropolis,  335 — 240  ; 
London  gas  supply,  240 — 245  ; 
considerations  lor  reform  of 
London  govenmient,  246 — 36S; 
table  of  population,   inbabitcd 


^m  'i 


houses,  and  ratable  valae  of 
London,  869. 

London  municipal  jurisdictions  le- 
quiring  change,  247. 

London  pauperUm,  Statistics  of,Z33. 

London  proper,  Th«  Hon.  G.  C. 
BrODrICK,  on  :  Population  of, 
40 ;  local  government  of,  40 ; 
drainage  of  the  metiopoiis,  41 ; 
the  Mettopolitan  Board  of 
Work*.  41  !  lie  Fire  Brigade 
Committee.  41  ;  other  functions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  43  ; 
the  Metropolitan  police,  42 ; 
Poor- Law  administiation,  42, 
43 ;  its  peculiarities,  43 ;  the 
London  School  Boani,  44 ; 
nece&sitr  for  reform  of  municipil 
institutions  in  London,  81  ; 
absurdity  of  Parliamentary  in- 
terference in  metropolitan  local 
afiain.  Si ;  two  plans  for  muni- 
cipal reform,  S2.  {Stt  alia  Lon* 
don  Govern  menL) 

London  School  Board,  The,  44, 
45.  ai3— "O.  350.  2'''  :  sta- 
tistics of,  45,  215  j  eipeoditure 
and  liabilities  of,  21S;  a  good 
specimen  of  local  government, 
51,  85,  317,  366;  capital  ex- 
penditure and  liabilities  for  tSSi, 
318. 

London  slreeta,  301  ;  waste  of 
bboar  involved  in  the  repair  of 
the,  301,  344 ;  four  authorities 
possessing  the  right  to  tear  up 


340 ;  amount  d^ivered  by  the 
companies  in  1880,  236 ;  pro- 
posals for  a  new  sapply,  337 — 
339. 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  ill,  499,  503, 
S04. 

Lord-Ueotenantof  thecounty,  The, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  The,  3S, 

39.    157.   1^8.    160,   161,   333; 

his  election,  39,   40^   157;  his 

fanctions,  157. 
Lord  Mayoi^s  C0Q1I,  Privileges  of 

the,  39. 


Macekwald,  W.,  Esq.,  on  "Local 
Government  and    Taxation    in 

Scotland,"  385—463.     (Stethat 
artidi.) 
Magisterial  authority,    its    gradual 
growth,  8,  119  ;  instances  of  its 
unlimited  exercise.  18,    19,   30, 

Magistrates  and  ratepayers.  The 
terms,  93  ;  their  presence  at  the 
County  Board,  77,  91,  93,  137. 

Magistrates,  Duties  of  county,  IS  ; 
effect  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 
1874  on,  19:  appointment  of  the 
Metropolitan    and   county,    42, 

Main  drainage  of  London,  41 ;  cost 

of  the,  182. 
Market  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of 

London,  166. 
May,   Sir  Eiskine,  Definition  of  a 

parish  by,  12. 
Mayne,  Sir  Richard,  and  the  police 

force  of  the  Metropolis,  310. 
Mayor  of  a  municipal  borough.  The, 

Mediaeval    local     government,     its 

individuality.  9. 
Medical   officer.    Appointment   of, 

under    the    Local    Government 

Act,   29a;   appointment  of,   in 

the  Metropolis,  303. 
Mediial  relief.  Cost  of,  in  Ireland, 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act, 
154,  180,  181,  1S2,  369;  re- 
ceipts for  1879-80,  308  i  table 
ol  the  population,  inhabited 
houses,  and  ratable  annoal  value 
of  the  London  parishes  under 
this  Act,  269. 

Metropolis,  Unique  position  of  the, 
among  urban  communities,  38, 
81  ;  municipal  reform  for  the, 
83  ;  area  of  the,  181,  237,  358. 

Metropolitan   Asylums   Brorf,    4J, 

44,  SI.  (A,  1".  11*.-.  "**  «V- 
Ailute,  11^. 
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Metropolitan  anthorities,  Confiuion 
in  the  functions  of  the,  4I. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Woilu»  The, 
26,  4(\  41, 6$,  84;  establishment 
of,  180^  249 ;  inequality  of  its 
representation,  181  ;  its  main 
dratnaee  works,  182;  biid^ 
freed  by  the,  183 ;  street  mi- 
provements  effected  by  the,  184 ; 
parks  and  open  spaces,  18^ 
186 ;  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bn- 
gade,  186—188;  other  powen 
of  the  Board,  189,  190;  its 
liabilities,  195 ;  its  loans,  195 ; 
its  income  and  expenditure^  I9(S, 
197 ;  its  proposal  for  a  new 
water  supply,  237  ;  its  inactirity 
on  the  subject  of  the  gas  supply 
of  London,  242,  243 ;  laige 
amount  of  work  performed  by 
its  few  members,  261 ;  Lord 
Camperdown's  suggested  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the 
membeis,  262. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
221,  49a 

MetropoIitAn  Police,  The,  42,  226, 
229,  230 ;  cost  of,  229. 

Metropolitan  Poor  Relief  Expendi- 
ture in  1880,  222. 

Military  roads  in  Scotland,  437. 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  60,  66,  67,  70, 
71,  155,  263. 

Mismanagement  of  City  affairs  by 
the  London  Corporation,  162, 
164,  167,  172. 

Mortmain,  Lands  held  bv  the  City 
of  London  against  the  Statute 
of,  174. 

Mortuaries,  Erection  of,  by  local 
boards  in  special  cases,  205, 
2S0,  289. 

*' Municipal  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts,"  Essay  by  J.  THACKE- 
RAY BUNCB,  Esq.,  271 — 318: 
four  classes  of  town  government 
in  England,  271 ;  how  municipal 
boroughs  are  usually  constituted, 
276 ;  qualification  for  being 
placed  on  the  voting  list,  277 ; 
Its  governing  body,  278 ;  the 
council,  278,  279,  2^',  T3A:\w't 


mod  borrowing  powen  of  mnni- 
cipal  eoffjormaoM,  381 — S83; 
nommmicipal  towns,  S84-— ^l* 

Municipal  boroughs,  Nuniber  ol^ 
in  England  and  Wala  in 
iS79b  33»  272;  tabular  list  of 
in  iSBi, 273;  difierenoe between 
mnnicipal  borough  and  local 
board  districts,  274;  ratable 
Talue  o^  49;  four  classes  d, 
292;  diffraice  in  siie  and 
popolation,  293;  conflict  of 
load  jurisdictions  and  defective 
arrangement  of  areas,  295. 

Monidpiu  Coiporations  Act,  The, 

^0^  3i>  33»  34. 38^  I55»i5^i7^ 
218,  257,  267,  27s,  276,  279, 

282,  29(^  292,  293,  303,  312, 

369 ;  local  goremment  in  nmni- 

d^   boroi^Chs    originated    hf 

this  Act,  275,  276 ;  subsequent 

amending  Acts,  276. 

Municipal  debts,  49,  479,  481,  483. 

Mnnicipal  government,  Expenses  of, 
32 ;  legislative  enactments  for, 
30 — 33;  subsequent  legislation. 
33;  true  idea  ot  301—307; 
limitation  of  the   freedom   of, 

313. 
Municipal  or   borough    rat^  how 

maae,  282. 
Municipal  reform  in  the  Metropolis, 

Necessity  for,  81 — 84,  246,  247. 
Municipality  of  London  Bill,  The, 

163,  252,  257,  265. 


National   system  of  education   in 
Ireland,  Contributions  in  support 

of,  376. 

New  Corporation  for  London,  De- 
sirabihty  of  a,  247 ;  its  members, 
261,  262  ;  advantages  of  trien- 
nial election,  266;  future  bene 
fits  of  the  change,  26S. 

Nomination  preferable  to  election 
in  local  executive  appointments, 

67. 

Non-municipal  towns.  Government 

of,  76,  284—291. 
Non-remunerative  local expen  diture, 

\      A»^n. 


Nnisuice  Removal  Acts,  25. 

NnisaiiMS,  Authority  vested  in  local 

boards  for  the  remoral  t^,  289. 


Officets  of  counties  in  England,  15  ; 

in  Scotland,  387. 
Origin  of  the  English  county,  1 17. 

O'SHAUGHNESSy,  RiCHARD,  M.P., 

on    "Local    Government    and 
Taxation  in  Ireland,"  319— 383. 


Ireland,   363 ;  in  England  and 

Wales,  in  1871,  471. 
Orerseer  of  a  paridi,  lio,  136,473; 

desirability  o[  retaining  the  office 

of,  in  every  parish,  76! 
Owner,  Definition  of  an,  187, 
Owners  and  occupiers.  Rates  paid 

hy>  487,  496,  497 ;  division  of 

the   liability   in   Scotland   and 

Ireland,  499;   division    of   the 

rates  between,  501. 


Parish,  The,  the  primary  area  of 
local  government,  11,  130;  civil 
and  eccle^astical  parishes,  13, 
75;  SicErskine  May'sdefinition 
(rf  a  parish,  is ;  its  present 
portion  in  local  government,  13; 
averaee  size  of  a  parish,  13  ; 
Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  for  the 
local  government  of  a,  75;  sug- 
gestions for  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  76 ; 
the  eleclorat  unit  for  rating  pur- 
poses, 75,  99 ;  expenditure  of  a, 
135  ;  dividing  limits  of  a,  19S  ; 
the  latest  Scotch,  405. 

Parish  boards  in  Scotland,  405 — 
418. 

Parishes  of  the  Metropolis,  Growth 
of  the,  iSo  1  number  of,  19S. 

Parochial  boards  in  Scotland,  444 — 
455- 

Parochial  vestry,  the  governing 
body  of  a  parish,  1 36. 

Paupers,  Number  of,  in  London,  in 
1880,  333;  in  England  and 
Wales,  470. 


Personal    property,    Slure  c 
burden  of  taxation  by,  503. 

Petty  scssimiBl  divisions  acid  unions 
in  each  county.  Number  of,  108, 


"Local  Taxation  in  England  and 
Wales,"  465— S06.  {So:  Local 
Taxation  in  Eogland  and  Wales.) 

Via,  Mr.,  and  changes  in  the  law 
of  settlement,  izi. 

Police,  The  City,  84.  169,  216— 
329 ;  the  Metropolitan,  43, 339 ; 
necessity  for  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  3z6. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1 1,  32, 
33,  19,  337  i  the  Scotch,  408, 
413,413. 

Poor  Law  Rating  Act,  The,  326. 

Poor  Law  guardians.  Table  show- 
ing the  election,  qualications, 
and  tenure  of  office  of,  1*7. 

Poor  Laws  of  Elizabeth,  Effect  of 

Poor  Law  system.  Administration 
of  the,  in  Ireland,  33a ;  ex- 
penditure of  the,  333 ;  statistics 
of  the,  334. 

Poor  Law  system  of  the  Metropolis, 
43,231;  proposed  central  control 
of  the,  324. 

Poor  Law  Union,  the  anit  of  6r> 
ganisation,  129. 

Poor  rates,  Value  of,  in  1834,  33 ; 
collection  of  the,  hi  Lcndon, 
304 ;  average  rate  per  head  for 
the  last  ten  years,  470 ;  how 
levied,  473 ;  amount  raised 
during  the  last  ten  years,  474 ; 
sum  expended  on  the  poor,  475  ; 
sum  paid  for  other  purposes  out 
of  the  poor  rate,  476 ;  tabular 
valuation  of  ratable  property  for 
1870-79,  491. 

Poor  Relief  in  Ireland,  Statistics  of 
the.  333.  3M- 
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Poor,  The  London,  193 ;  the  Sootdi, 
407. 

Population  of  the  City  of  London, 
260;  of  the  Metropolis,  269; 
of  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  273, 47a 

Prisons  Act,  Effect  of  the,  28a 

Public  Health  Acts,  Various,  21, 
24,  25,  26,  34,  36,  37,  73,  74, 
ic8,  271,  276,  281,  284,  286, 
288,  292,  368,  402,  40i  409. 
414,  466,  469,  471,  478,  484 ; 
powers  conferred  upon  local 
Doards  by  these  Acts,  288. 

Public  Works  Loan  Commission, 
219,  291,  468,  471,  482,  483, 
485  ;  total  amount  advanced  by 
the,  485 ;  table  showing  the 
assessment  of  Metropolitan  pro- 
perty for  the,  492. 

Quarter  Sessions,  15,  16,  17,  18, 19, 
22,  23,  31,  32,  68,  78,  79,  90» 
100,  109,  119,  120,  124,  141, 
142,   275,  279,  280,  281,  283, 

477.  478,  493»  501- 

Ratable  value  of  the  Metropolis, 
Discrepancies  in  the,  18 1 ;  in- 
crease in  the,  195,  470,  491, 
492 ;  tabular  list  of  the  Metro- 
politan parishes,  269;  tabular 
value  of  property  in  England 
for  1870-79,  491. 

Ratepayer,  Grievances  of  the,  144 ; 
definition  of  a,  287  ;  perplexities 
of  the,  466,  494. 

Ratepayers,  The  Metropolitan,  40  ; 
the  magistrates  and  the,  92,  93  ; 
privileges  of,  in  municipal 
borou^s,  277. 

Ratepaying  qualification,  Want  of, 
among  the  working  classes,  66. 

Rates,  Power  of  makmg  the,  126  ; 
necessity  for  the  consolidation 
of,  126 ;  collection  of  the,  204. 

Rathbone,  Mr.,  M.P.,  48,  65,  75, 

97.  309,  310.  381. 

Rating,  Consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples of,  64,  65. 

Read,  Mr.  C.  S.,  97,  493, 


\ 


Reckkn  ezpenditnre^  Beneficial 
dieckoQ,  283. 

Recorder  of  London,  The,  39^  159, 
176. 

Recorder  of  municipal  bocongjhs, 
The,  30^  35 ;  appoiotment  of, 
28a 

Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Improvements 
in  local  government  effected 
after  the  passing  of  the,  8,  30. 

Reform  in  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, FaUure  of  Govenunent 
measores  for,  154—156,  167 ; 
various  proposals  for  reform  of 
London  government  considered, 
246— 26£ 

Reform  of  local  government  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  any  extenson  of 
Its  sphere,  71. 

Registrar-General,  Territory  of  the, 
226. 

R^istration  districts.  Complication 
of  the  areas  of,  129,  293,  296. 

Registration  returns.  Commence- 
ment of,  225. 

Relief  of  the  poor.  Act  of  Elizabeth 
for  the,  II,  120. 

Remembrancer,  The  City,  17a 

Remunerative  local  taxation,  469. 

Repeal  of  the  City  charters.  Desi- 
rability of,  177. 

River  navigation.  Control  of  the 
1  hamcs  and  Lea,  231 — 235. 

Road  trustees  in  Scotland,  392, 

Roads  and  highways,  Refudr  and 
management  of,  20,  21,  14^, 
144,  476,  477  ;  extravagance  01 
the  turnpike  sjrstem,  142. 

Rural  admmistration  in  England, 
Confusion  of,  128. 

Rural  sanitary  districts,    26,    131, 

284,  330- 
Russell,  Lord  John,  155,  227,  228, 

312. 
Rylands,   Mr.,  on  county  boards, 

98. 


Sanitary  Act,   The,   25,   29,    13c, 

205,  330,  485. 
Sanitary    districts.    Number    and 

^\>\\'aNSM»T^  <i^,  vcv  1881^  26. 
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SwutuT  poweis  confeiTed  upon 
locM  boudi  bjr  the  Pablic 
Hetlih  and  Local  Govenimenc 
Acti,  188. 

StuutorjF  regulations.  Want  of  nni- 
fbrmity  in,  throughout  the  Hog- 
dom,  46. 

School  Board,  The  Loudon,  44,  45, 
313 — 230,  250,  361  ;  statistics 
of,  45,  315 ;  expenditure  and 
liabUities  o^  aiS  ;  the  best 
specimen  of  local  govemment, 
51,  S5,  217,  266;  capital  ex- 
poiditiire  and  liabiLties  for 
t88i,  318. 

Sdlool  Boards  and  Town  Coundli, 
Amalgamation  of,  74,  75. 

School  Boards,  The  Scotch,  415— 
418. 

School  rates  in  municipttl  boroughs, 
32,  281  [  increased  taxation 
earned  therefrom,  472. 

ScUtcr-Booth,  Mr.,  M.P.,  91,  97, 
m,  49^  493- 

Smtch  Poor  Lan,  The,  3S6. 

Scotland.  [Stt  Local  Government 
and  TualioQ  in  Scotland.) 

Separate  municipalities,  DiSculties 

Separate  representation  of  owner- 
ship, Considetatioo  of  the  argu- 
ment for,  137. 

Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  2;. 

Sewers,  Commissioners  of,  25,  ^o, 
163,  aoi,  203,  207. 

Sherilb,  The  Ciif,  39 ;  the  Scotch, 
389—391. 

Sheriffwicks,  213. 

Smithfield  Market,  166,  167,  172. 

Sonthwark  Street,  Reckless  waste 
of  money  caused  by  the  gas 
companies  in,  244- 

Stonsfeld,  Mr..  M.P.,  91,  504,  505. 

Street-paving,  watering,  &c.,  of  the 
Metropolis,  200—203  i  of  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  290. 

Summary  jurisdicliun,  Power  of, 
119. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  The,  15. 

Surveyor  of  roads,  U  npractical  men 
sometimes  appointed  to  the  post 
of,  144. 


The,    41. 
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Taxation,  InequaUt]'  of  the  present 
sjistem  of,  466  ;  probable  local 
increase  of,  47 1 ;  increase  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  recent 
Education  Acts,  472  ;  proposals 
for  the  reform  o^  472, 

Thames  Conservaacy  Board,  40, 
182,  231—233. 

Thames    Embankmi 
165,  183. 

Thorough  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment, Necessity  of  a,  before 
legislative     extension     of     its 

Tol^  Abolition  of,  in  Scotland, 
394- 

Towet  of  London,  The,  212  ;  pro- 
posal for  abolition  of  the  juris- 
diction of,  347. 

Town  administration  in  Ireland, 
335—34'  ;  statistics,  339— 34"- 

Town  council,  the  one  governing 
body  of  a  town,  30,   304,  305  ; 


officers  appointed  by  the,  31 . 
of^  the,    34  ;    suggested 


a  the 


of. 


74 ;    membetship    of   the,    an 

object  of  ambition,  74,  302. 
Town  councils.  Special  functions  of, 

in    inaiiicipal    txiroughs,    380 ; 

authority  conferred  by  Improve- 
ment  Acts,  2S1  ;  duties  of  the 

Scotch,  401—405. 
Town  govemment,   Defects  of  the 

existing  systems  of,  294 — 301  ; 

suggestions    for    improvement, 

301—318. 
Towns   Police  Clauses  Act,   Effect 

of,  in  removing  nuisances,  290. 
Tramway    schemes,     Unprotected 

condition  of  the  London  people 

respecting,  206. 
Trelawney,  Sir   John,   on  County 

Boards,  90. 

.   the  extiavagiiace  of 


Ulstn,  The   Livery   companies   of 

London  owners  of  land  in,  162. 
Uniticd  system  at  roaKiii-^si.  sj"«™-- 
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ment   in   London,    Aignmcnts 

against,  251. 
Uniformity  <S  Ttlnation,  Proponls 

for  seaOrin^  493i  494- 
Union   administntion  in  Irdftndf 

325—328. 
Union  Assessment  Committee  Act 
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